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PREFACE 

BY  THE  RIGHT  REV.  HANDLEY  C.  G.  MOULE,  D.D. 
Lord  Bishop  of  Durham. 

THE  volume  now  before  the  reader  claims,  in  my 
opinion,  no  common  attention.  The  sheaf  of 
personal  narratives  of  which  it  mainly  consists  has 
been  carefully  compiled,  with  a  watchful  scrutiny  of 
authenticity  and  good  faith,  and  in  a  spirit  which 
no  one  can  accuse  of  embittered  prejudice.  It 
presents  a  grave  indictment,  made  out  of  the  direct 
experiences  of  responsible  men,  against  the  dis 
tinctive  teaching,  methods,  and  spirit  of  that  great 
Community  which  we  know  as  the  Church  of  Rome. 
It  discloses  something  of  the  mental  and  spiritual 
unrest  which  moves  beneath  its  surface.  It  warns 
the  Christian  man,  attracted  by  its  spells,  that 
disappointment  and  danger  lie  that  way. 

A  collection  of  testimonies  like  these  is  timely 
Manifold  influences  at  present  are  working  in  favour 
of  a  view  of  the  Roman  Church  which  ignores  alike 
its  profound  dogmatic  differences  from  apostolic 
Christianity,  and  its  quite  peculiar  aspect  as  an 
organised,  concentrated,  purposeful,  political  force. 
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For  myself,  I  cannot  contemplate  Roman  Mariolatry 
in  its  theory  (not  to  speak  of  its  practice)  without  the 
fullest  conviction  that  here  is  not  only  error  but 
formidable  heresy.  And  I  cannot  read  the  Papal 
Syllabus  of  1864  without  finding  that  here  is  a 
principle,  a  policy,  which,  if  it  has  its  way,  will  re 
lentlessly  suppress  alike  religious  and  civil  freedom  ; 
its  voice  to  all  Reformed  Churches,  and  to  all 
really  constitutional  Governments,  is  nothing  short 
of  a  sentence  of  death ;  non  licet  esse  vos.  Yet  a 
great  drift  of  opinion  to-day  makes  for  the  more  or 
less  complete  oblivion  of  such  facts.  This  book  will 
prove  a  powerful  corrective  of  such  oblivion. 

It  is  a  sorrowful  task  to  point  out  the  blots  of 
any  community  which  confesses  the  Name  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  within  which,  beyond  question,  have 
dwelt,  and  dwell,  many  of  His  saints.  Nothing  can 
call  more  for  the  utmost  fairness  and  calmness  of 
spirit  than  such  a  task,  when  it  has  to  be  done. 
But  I  am  sure  that  we  do  need  a  grave,  reasoned, 
authentic  warning  in  regard  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 
And  Mr  Isaacson  has,  in  my  view,  constructed  his 
book,  for  that  purpose,  in  exactly  the  right  spirit. 

HANDLEY  DUNELM. 
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INTRODUCTION 

THE  narratives  contained  in  this  volume  have,  in 
a  few  cases,  already  appeared  in  English,  German, 
or  French  publications;  but  by  far  the  greater  part 
have  been  written  specially  for  this  work,  or  have 
been  translated  with  the  special  permission  of  the 
authors.  In  every  instance  I  have  taken  all  possible 
pains  to  examine  the  trustworthiness  of  the  writer. 

I  might  have  multiplied  cases  almost  indefinitely, 
for  the  leakage  from  Rome  has  been  far  greater 
than  is  usually  imagined,  both  in  England  and  on 
the  Continent.  But  I  thought  it  better  to  give  at 
some  length  the  spiritual  history  of  a  few  typical 
converts,  than  to  collect  a  mass  of  short  testimonies 
in  almost  identical  terms.  I  have  designedly 
refrained  from  touching  well  -  known  cases  of 
eminent  men,  such  as  Professor  von  Dollinger, 
Bishop  Reinkens,  Bishop  Cabrera,  and  many  others. 

Among  the  converts  from  Rome,  some,  by  a 
natural  reaction  from  the  interpretation  of  the 
Scriptures  in  which  they  were  trained,  have  found 
a  charm  in  extremer  claims  of  the  '  Higher  Criticism, 
and  have  become  Unitarians  or  Theists.  Such  are 
the  cases  of  Dr  Klein,  the  well-known  Unitarian 
preacher;  Mr  Addis,  the  distinguished  Biblical 
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scholar  and  Unitarian  professor;  Dr  Washington 
Sullivan,  the  able  founder  of  the  Ethical  Religion 
Society;  Mr  C.  Hargrove,  Mr  T.  Law,  and  others. 
Some,  too,  there  are,  whose  faith  in  the  fundamental 
doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion  has  been  so 
rudely  shaken  by  their  terrible  experiences  of 
Rome,  that  they  have  been  forced  into  the 
Agnostic  position.  Such  are  Mgr.  A.  Wells, 
LL.D.,  and  Dr  M'Cabe,  the  brilliant  writer  in  the 
National  Review  and  other  periodicals,  with  a  few 
others.  From  the  cases  of  these  prominent  seceders 
we  may  gather  with  some  confidence  how  large  a 
body  of  less  distinguished  men  quietly  leave  the 
Roman  Communion ;  and  whereas  the  men  and 
women  who  'go  over'  to  Rome  are  well  advertised 
by  a  zealous  handful  of  journalists  in  the  London 
press,  those  whose  road  is  from  Rome  are  lost 
almost  imperceptibly  in  the  crowd.  The  testimony 
of  Dr  M'Cabe,  in  his  most  interesting  and  convincing 
article  in  the  National  Review  for  April  1902,  is 
very  clear  on  this  point.  He  says  :  '  A  vast  number 
of  educated  men  and  women  pass  quietly  from 
Rome  every  year.  When  I  was  a  priest,  /  saw 
them  leave ;  since  then,  I  have  met  them  repeatedly 
in  the  various  churches  and  societies.' 

All  the  narratives  and  autobiographies  contained 
in  this  book  are  given  at  first  hand.  They  are 
written  by  men  who  have  had  a  hard  struggle  to 
leave  kith  and  kin,  to  break  ties  of  long  friendship, 
and  to  abandon  prospects  of  earthly  advancement ; 
but  who  counted  all  as  nothing  worth  compared 
with  the  priceless  jewel  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
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truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  and  of  the  peace  of  God 
in  their  heart.  They  tell  their  own  tale  in  their 
own  way,  they  speak  what  they  know,  and  they 
incidentally  unfold  much  of  the  inner  life  of 
Roman  convents  and  seminaries  in  which  the 
priests  and  other  '  religious '  are  trained.  What 
they  say  requires  little  note  or  comment,  the  moral 
is  sufficiently  plain. 

Two  points  only  may  here  be  noticed.  First, 
in  no  case  was  there  anything  like  proselytism. 
No  one  persuaded,  still  less  enticed,  these  converts 
to  leave  the  Papal  Church.  Almost  all  found  the 
road  from  Rome  without  the  help  of  human  guidance, 
led  only  by  the  Spirit  of  God  influencing  their 
hearts  and  consciences.  Secondly,  it  is  remarkable 
how  much  was  due  to  the  reading  of  the  Word  of 
God.  The  entrance  of  that  Word  pointed  out  the 
Road.  Whereas  those  who  went  to  Rome  were 
influenced  by  sentimental  reasons,  or  were  attracted 
by  her  historical  pretensions  and  the  grandeur  of 
her  ritual,  those  who  came  from  Rome  were  led 
by  the  Word  of  God,  and  the  voice  of  conscience 
acted  upon  by  the  Spirit  of  God.1 

It  is  no  part  of  my  work  to  speak  harshly  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.  It  is  certain  that  in  her  borders 
are  many  sincere  and  pious  souls,  who  have  found 
God  even  in  Roman  darkness,  in  spite  of  rather 
than  by  the  help  of  Rome.  It  is  not  for  me  to 
expose  'the  iniquities  of  the  Papal  system.'  There 
are  scandals  in  every  Church.  It  may  be,  perhaps, 

1  For  a  striking  confirmation  of  this  statement,  see  the  words 
of  Cardinal  Wiseman  quoted  in  Note  A. 
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that  the  enforced  law  of  celibacy  makes  these  scandals 
more  grave  in  the  Church  of  Rome  than  elsewhere ; 
but  what  is  a  scandal  to  us  is  a  scandal  to  them, 
and  under  the  difficult  circumstances  in  which  they 
are  placed,  the  general  morality  of  Roman  priests, 
at  all  events  in  British  communities,  is  deserving 
rather  of  admiration  than  censure. 

Lastly,  I  must  acknowledge  my  great  obligation 
for  help  rendered  to  me  by  the  Rev.  H.  White, 
of  the  Anglo  -  Continental  Society;  the  Rev.  T. 
Pulvertaft,  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Church  Aid 
Society ;  the  Rev.  N.  F.  Duncan,  Irish  Church 
Missions  ;  Colonel  Frobisher,  Waldensian  Missions  ; 
Pastor  A.  Bourrier  of  the  Chretien  Fran$ais ;  the 
Rev.  Arthur  Galton,  and  many  others,  who  have 
so  kindly  helped  me  by  contributions,  and  have  put 
me  into  communication  with  so  many  ex-priests. 
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I.  GREAT  BRITAIN 

THE  REV.  THOMAS  CONNELLAN 
Editor  of  *  The  Catholic' 

FOR  twelve  years  the  name  of  the  Rev.  T.  Connellan 
has  been  well  known  in  Dublin  as  a  staunch  upholder 
of  Protestant  truth.  His  romantic  escape  from  a 
boat  on  Lough  Ree,  when  he  was  supposed  to  have 
been  drowned,  attracted  great  attention  at  the  time, 
and  had  the  unlooked-for  result  of  procuring  some 
remarkable  obituary  notices  in  the  Roscommon 
Messenger  and  other  papers.  The  Town  Board, 
Borough  Court,  and  Board  of  Guardians  all  ad 
journed,  as  a  mark  of  respect  to  his  memory,  while 
the  Vicar-General  of  the  diocese  wrote  a  most 
sympathetic  letter  to  his  father.  It  was  therefore 
impossible,  after  such  public  testimony  in  his  favour, 
for  anyone  to  attack  his  character.  At  the  present 
time,  *  Father '  Connellan  occupies  a  position  in 
Dublin  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  ex-Abbe" 
Bourrier  in  Paris.  He  edits  a  paper  called  The 
Catholic,  which  has  a  considerable  circulation,  and 

is   the   author   of  Hear  the   Other  Side   and   other 
is 
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pamphlets,  which  have  had  a  wide  circulation.  The 
headquarters  of  his  mission  is  at  5 IB  Dawson 
Street,  Dublin,  where  meetings  are  held  twice  in 
the  week,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  his  brother, 
Mr  Joseph  Connellan,  he  is  carrying  on  a  remark 
able  work  for  the  evangelisation  of  Ireland.  Mr 
Connellan's  story  is  as  follows : — 

In  my  thirteenth  year  I  was  taken  from  my  happy 
home  in  the  west  of  Ireland,  and  given  in  charge 
to  a  religious  brotherhood  in  a  neighbouring  town. 
I  well  remember  the  drizzling  October  day  when, 
in  company  with  my  father  and  an  elder  brother,  I 
made  the  dreary  journey.  Hitherto  I  had  enjoyed 
all  the  sweets  of  home  life  ;  had  angled  for  trout 
in  the  winding  river  beside  my  father's  residence; 
had  tramped  the  neighbouring  moors  in  search  of 
wild  ducks'  nests,  or  made  summer  peregrinations 
for  bilberries  to  the  adjacent  mountain.  It  was  a 
happy  life,  but  alas!  all  too  brief.  The  wise  ones 
of  the  neighbourhood  had  marked  me  out  for  the 
priesthood.  My  relatives  became  elated  at  the 
thought.  I  was  destined  to  shed  renown  upon  my 
name  and  family.  I  was  to  return  one  day  a  full 
blown  ecclesiastic,  to  read  Mass  and  preach  in  the 
village  chapel,  before  whose  altar  I  worshipped  as 
a  boy,  and  a  charter  of  respectability  should  ever 
after  be  in  possession  of  my  family.  So  my  good 
father  harnessed  his  horse  to  the  family  side-car, 
and  took  me  to  the  nearest  classical  school,  con 
ducted,  as  I  have  stated,  by  a  religious  brotherhood. 

These    men    made    the   usual    vows    of   chastity, 
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poverty,  and  obedience.  They  had  come  from 
France,  and  devoted  their  lives  chiefly  to  the 
education  of  poor  children.  They  had  a  higher 
school,  presided  over  by  a  secular  priest  (they 
were  not  allowed  to  take  Orders  themselves),  and 
here  began  my  classical  training. 

No  life  could  possibly  have  been  more  distasteful 
to  me.  Hitherto  I  had  led  a  kind  of  Bohemian 
existence,  smarting  occasionally  under  the  rod,  but, 
nevertheless,  tasting  all  the  sweets  of  freedom :  now 
I  was  cooped  up  from  morning  till  night,  poring 
over  books  until  head  and  eyes  ached,  or  trying 
to  cram  into  my  brain  interminable  tales  of  miracles, 
martyrdoms,  and  saintly  intercessions,  daily  recited 
by  the  good  brothers.  My  lot  became  intolerable, 
so  much  so  that  I  ran  away  from  the  seminary,  and 
young  as  I  was,  tramped  a  dreary  road  of  nearly 
twenty  miles  home. 

My  reception  was  anything  but  cordial.  What! 
disgrace  my  family  in  the  eyes  of  the  parish  !  There 
is  a  ridiculous  feeling  among  the  Irish  peasantry, 
carefully  nurtured  by  the  Roman  Catholic  priest 
hood,  that  from  the  moment  a  boy  takes  a  Latin 
grammar  in  his  hand,  he  is  bound  at  all  risks  to 
go  forward,  until  the  doors  of  the  sanctuary  close 
behind  him.  Should  the  unhappy  candidate,  placed 
upon  the  road  to  Maynooth  without  any  option  of 
his  own,  feel  that  the  priesthood  would  not  suit  his 
tastes,  or  that  his  virtues  were  not  strong  enough 
for  a  state  theoretically  so  holy,  the  public  is  still 
inexorable.  Should  he  bolt  from  the  path,  he  is 
universally  set  down  as  a  scapegrace,  from  whom 
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no  good  is  expected,  and  the  sooner  he  turns  his 
face  towards  other  lands  the  better  for  himself. 

And  thus  I,  a  stripling  in  my  thirteenth  year, 
had  been  already  marked  out  for  the  sanctuary.  If 
I  did  not  go  forward  to  success,  it  followed,  as  a 
logical  sequence,  that  I  was  a  scamp,  an  outcast, 
and  my  family  would  be  disgraced  by  my  conduct ; 
so  I  was  sent  back  to  my  classics  and  the  brothers' 
pious  fables,  feeling  that  what  could  not  be  helped 
must  be  endured. 

Three  years  I  passed  in  this  seminary  at  Sligo. 
On  the  whole,  they  were  happy  years.  This  gradu 
ally  decaying  town  has  a  charming  situation,  with 
high  hills  upon  three  sides,  and  the  sea  on  the 
fourth.  To  me,  at  least,  a  run  over  the  hills,  or  a 
day  upon  the  dark  blue  waters  of  Lough  Gill,  was 
compensation  for  weeks  of  study.  From  Sligo  I 
was  transferred  to  the  Diocesan  College  at  Athlone, 
a  kind  of  half-way  house  on  the  road  to  Maynooth. 
The  only  recollection  I  have  of  this  place  is,  that 
after  the  first  few  weeks  I  found  my  spirit  so  broken, 
that,  like  Smike  at  Dotheboys  Hall,  I  yielded  to 
despair.  There  was  a  maximum  of  study  and  fresh 
air  combined  with  a  minimum  of  solid  food.  The 
good  man  who  presided  over  the  establishment  was 
not  responsible  for  this.  No  doubt  the  students, 
myself  included,  believed  he  was.  In  this  we  were 
mistaken,  however,  and  a  little  more  experience  of 
the  diocese  satisfied  me  that  the  bishop  alone  was 
responsible. 

The  course  of  education  in  Summerhill  was  after  the 
most  cherished  model  <~>f  the  Roman  Church.  Even 
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Lingard,  Roman  Catholic  priest  as  he  was,  was  much 
too  truthful  a  historian  in  his  entirety.  Accordingly, 
a  very  mediocre  abridgement  by  a  Mr  Burke  was 
substituted.  The  pious  fables  which  Alban  Butler 
has  woven  into  his  Lives  of  the  Saints  were  read 
during  breakfast  and  supper.  I  remember  well  that 
I  believed  every  tale  to  be  as  true  as  the  Gospels, 
and  I  presume  my  fellow-students  thought  like 
wise.  We  rose  at  6  A.M.  in  winter,  and  at  half- 
past  5  in  summer,  and  assisted  daily  at  morning 
prayer  and  Mass.  Such  a  thing  as  sickness  among 
the  students  was  never  contemplated,  and  any  boy 
who  ran  counter  to  the  bishop's  desires  in  this 
respect  was  made  to  shift  for  himself  as  best  he 
could.  In  fact,  this  College  of  Summerhill,  although 
really  existing  in  the  nineteenth  century,  was  worked 
after  the  spirit  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

I  remained  here  during  three  years,  and  then 
entered  Maynooth.  The  change,  I  confess,  was  an 
agreeable  one,  for,  although  Maynooth  was  then  the 
select  and  favourite  training  ground  for  the  priest 
hood,  its  inmates  got  sufficient  food.  Maynooth  was 
a  world  in  itself.  During  six  years,  with  an  interval 
of  two  months'  vacation  annually,  I  was  as  much 
separated  from  the  world  as  if  under  ground. 
The  very  atmosphere  is  tinged  in  Maynooth 
Entrance  to  it  is  like  stepping  in  noonday  summer 
sunshine  into  some  old  Romanesque  cathedral,  whose 
small,  stained  windows  cast  weird,  fantastic  outlines 
of  saints  and  anchorites  upon  the  surrounding 
darkness. 

It  is  still  the  Middle  Ages  at  Maynooth.  and  the 
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scholastics  are  all  in  the  pride  of  manhood.  Aris 
totle's  logic,  veneered  slightly  by  some  of  the  Fathers, 
is  still  taught.  In  the  region  of  metaphysics,  such 
men  as  Des  Cartes  and  Sir  William  Hamilton  are 
mentioned  only  to  be  refuted,  while  the  schoolmen 
fence  and  parry  to  their  hearts'  content.  Aquinas 
and  Bellarmine  stand  in  the  front  rank  of  the  theo 
logical  array,  somewhat  as  Hector  and  ^Eneas  did 
among  the  Trojans;  while  if  some  pious  fable  is 
needed  to  point  a  moral,  Alphonsus  Liguori  is 
always  at  hand.  Gury,  a  Roman  Jesuit,  was  also  an 
authority  in  morals,  while  his  brother  Perroni  ran 
riot  in  the  field  of  dogma.  Latin  was  the  only 
language  spoken  in  class  or  written  on  examination 
papers  during  the  six  years  of  my  residence  ;  and 
really  it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at,  if  at  the  end  of 
the  time  one  were  tempted  to  fancy  himself  a  con 
temporary  of  Torquemada.  There  was  a  week's 
retreat  at  the  commencement  of  the  scholastic  year, 
during  which  time  the  rules  forbade  speaking.  There 
were  shorter  retreats  before  most  of  the  feasts,  a 
day's  retreat  once  a  month,  confession  once  a  week 
at  least,  and  lectures  and  exhortations  on  religious 
subjects  without  number. 

The  books  to  which  the  students  had  access  were 
carefully  selected.  English  literature  was  repre 
sented  by  the  Dublin  Review,  and  the  writings  of  past 
and  contemporary  Maynooth  professors.  In  fact, 
no  book  under  the  ban  of  the  Index  was  ever 
admitted.  The  meaning  of  this  was,  that  Maynooth 
students  were  perfectly  free  to  hear  Rome's  case 
stated  by  her  special  pleaders,  and  then  make  up 
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their  minds  as  to  a  verdict.  If  in  after  life  any  one 
of  those  who  sat  upon  the  jury  was  rash  enough  to 
examine  for  himself,  and  to  declare  that  he  had  given 
a  verdict  on  crooked  evidence,  Rome  gnashed  her 
teeth  at  him,  called  him  a  perjurer  and  a  Judas,  and 
consigned  him  to  everlasting  torments. 

As  to  the  spirit  engendered  at  Maynooth,  it  was 
one  of  abject  slavery.  Independence  of  thought  or 
action  was  discouraged,  frowned  down,  denounced. 
On  the  contrary,  the  stolid  animal  who  took  kindly 
to  his  bit  and  curb,  and  paced  with  docility  before 
the  Church  chariot,  received  every  mark  of  approba 
tion  and  every  reward  which  the  college  could  bestow. 
Rome  has  her  annual  Juggernaut  Festival  in  May 
nooth,  when  a  hundred  young  men,  or  thereabout,  go 
down  on  all  fours  on  the  morning  of  ordination,  and 
solemnly  swear  before  God  to  bear  the  Pope  upon 
their  backs  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  To  be  sure} 
the  choice  is  supposed  to  be  a  voluntary  one.  The 
candidates  have  arrived  at  the  years  of  discretion. 
No  person  is  forced  Of  course  not :  yet  we  have 
seen  how  the  opposition  has  been  driven  out  of 
court ;  how  Rome,  along  with  a  special  pleader,  calls 
to  her  aid  family  influence,  ignorant  prejudice,  deceit, 
nay,  unblushing  falsehood  ;  for  the  books,  by  whose 
aid  the  young  ecclesiastic  is  expected  to  make  up 
his  mind, bristle  with  falsehood  on  every  page. 

On  that  morning,  June  20,  1880,  when  I  first 
donned  the  chasuble  of  Rome,  I  gloried  in  my 
new  character.  Was  not  Roman  Catholicism  the 
genuine  Apostolical  religion,  leading  up  link  by 
link  in  -unbroken  succession  to  Jesus  Christ?  Had 
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not  I  satisfied  myself  by  public  and  private  reading 
that  she  was  the  true  spouse  of  the  Lamb,  and  did 
not  I  long  for  the  time  to  come  when  I  might 
break  a  lance  with  those  blind  and  wicked  men 
who  opposed  her?  I  really  believed  it  was  so^ 
and,  although  in  extreme  bodily  weakness,  I  left 
for  ever  my  Alma  Mater  in  extraordinary  spiritual 
strength. 

After  six  weeks'  holiday  I  was  put  on  the  '  Sligo 
staff,'  to  use  the  bishop's  words  in  a  letter  whose 
contents  I  well  remember.  I  had  not  then  much 
opportunity  of  coming  into  personal  contact  with 
my  bishop,  for  in  a  few  days  the  '  Sligo  staff '  was 
broken  up,  and  I  was  sent  as  a  curate  to  Strokes- 
town.  I  had  not  been  there  quite  four  months, 
when,  in  the  depth  of  the  severest  winter  I  have 
ever  known,  January  1881,  I  was  recalled  to  Sligo. 
Strokestown  was  the  first  place  where  I  had  charge 
of  a  flock,  and  I  shall  not  soon  forget  the  evening 
on  which  I  bade  them  good-bye.  The  tears  were 
streaming  from  my  eyes  almost  until  I  reached  my 
father's  place,  twenty  miles  distant  Next  day  I 
made  my  entry  to  the  bishop's  new  palace  at  Sligo, 
destined  to  be  my  home  for  four  years  afterwards. 
I  now  came  into  very  immediate  contact  with  my 
bishop. 

During  my  first  couple  of  years  in  his  lordship's 
mansion  I  was  obliged  to  teach  in  the  college,  look 
after  ceremonies,  superintend  schools,  and  be 
responsible  for  a  large  district.  My  life  was 
exceedingly  busy,  and  my  duties  were  too  much 
for  my  strength.  After  that  I  got  charge  of  a 
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lovely  strip  of  country,  extending  along  the 
northern  shore  of  Lough  Gill.  The  scenery  was 
varied  and  exceedingly  picturesque,  while  the 
people  were  as  good  as  they  were  primitive.  I 
absolutely  revelled  in  my  new  domain. 

Dear,  primitive  region  of  Calry,  with  Lough  Gill, 
'  the  bright  lake,'  nestling  at  the  feet  of  the  sugar- 
loaf  hills ;  these  eyes  have  beheld  many  sights 
and  scenes  since  they  last  looked  upon  thee,  but 
nothing  comparable  to  thy  varied  loveliness! 

One  evening,  after  riding  in  from  a  visit  to  my 
dearly  loved  people,  I  found  a  letter  from  the 
bishop  in  my  room.  Although  my  quarters  were 
separated  from  his  only  by  a  half-inch  board,  and 
some  lath  and  plaster,  he  was  always  pleased  to 
signify  his  sovereign  pleasure  by  letter.  I  took 
it  for  granted  that  I  was  going  to  be  sent  forty 
or  fifty  miles  away,  and  opened  the  epistle,  I 
confess,  with  a  trembling  hand.  It  was  not  a 
lettre  de  cachet,  for  a  wonder;  it  was  merely 
a  very  civil  request  that  I  should  preach  the 
Holy  Thursday  Sermon  in  the  cathedral.  The 
subject  of  this  annual  oration  was  Transubstan- 
tiation.  It  was  expected  that  the  Protestants  would 
be  pulverised,  and  the  common  people,  who  love 
controversy  and  hard  hitting,  usually  attend  in  great 
numbers.  The  bishop,  with  a  large  number  of  the 
diocesan  clergy,  is  always  present,  and  the  occasion 
is  considered  one  of  importance.  I  believe  I  had 
about  a  month  to  prepare,  and  as  I  rather  prided 
myself  in  my  preaching  just  then,  I  at  once 
commenced  to  study  my  subject 
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It  was  the  turning-point  of  my  life.  The  Holy 
Thursday  Sermon  was  preached  in  the  presence  of 
bishop,  priests,  and  a  crowded  congregation.  I 
have  been  told  that  it  was  admired  by  the  audience, 
but  I  must  confess  that  whatever  amount  of  con 
viction  it  might  have  brought  to  the  hearers,  it 
certainly  left  the  preacher  enveloped  in  the  mists 
of  doubt  and  despondency. 

After  four  years'  residence  in  Sligo,  I  was  trans 
ferred  to  the  town  of  Roscommon.  By  this  time 
I  saw  clearly  that  I  must  say  good-bye  to  Rome 
some  day,  but  I  found  myself  in  a  fearful  dilemma. 
My  parents  were  living  —  are  still;  my  brothers 
and  sisters,  ever  since  my  being  set  apart  for  the 
priesthood,  had  looked  upon  me  as  a  superior  sort 
of  being.  I  had  made  a  host  of  friends  —  dear, 
sincere,  worthy  friends  —  whose  esteem  I  prized 
highly.  Now,  such  an  untoward  event  as  that  of 
an  Irish  Roman  Catholic  priest  throwing  up  his 
living,  and  walking  out  of  the  Church  from  con 
scientious  motives,  was  not  to  be  thought  of.  There 
was  no  precedent  for  it.  In  Irish  Roman  Catholic 
circles,  a  clergyman  may  go  on  to  the  end  of  his 
life,  '  marrying  and  giving  in  marriage,'  celebrating 
Mass  every  morning,  preaching  and  teaching,  and 
yet  not  believe  a  word  he  utters.  He  will  have 
violets  cast  upon  his  grave,  and  be  called  'a  dear 
old  soul.'  But  let  him  not  give  way  to  any  doubts 
or  misgivings.  What  business  has  he  with  mis 
givings?  Why,  it  is  his  business  to  still  them 
or  kill  them  in  others. 

About   nine    months   before    my   departure   from 
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Ireland  I  was  transferred  to  Athlone.  This  town 
is  prettily  situated  on  the  Shannon.  It  is  historic 
ground,  the  scene  of  many  a  tough  fight,  not  alone 
between  Celt  and  Saxon,  but  between  peoples  who 
had  come  and  gone  before  either  Celt  or  Saxon 
had  viewed  the  '  Isle  of  Destiny.'  For  me  its 
greatest  attraction  was  Lough  Ree,  a  splendid 
sheet  of  fresh  water,  where  I  could  scud  before 
the  breeze  and  forget  my  troubles.  Many  a  time, 
as  my  boat  rocked  at  anchor  far  away  in  the  deep 
water,  I  sat  and  pondered,  while  the  soft  south 
wind  fanned  my  feverish  forehead.  Here  was  I, 
leading  a  life  which  I  knew  to  be  a  living  lie, 
longing  to  fly  away  and  be  at  rest,  and  yet  my 
regard  for  those  who  were  dear  to  me  kept  me 
chained  to  my  wheel. 

But  at  length  it  pleased  God  to  constrain  me,  for 
after  some  time  I  could  neither  eat  nor  sleep,  and 
walked  about  feeling  as  if  vitriol  instead  of  blood 
coursed  through  my  veins,  and  shot  in  myriad  fibrous 
threads  about  my  temples.  Tuesday,  September 
20,  1887,  was  my  last  day  on  the  Shannon.  I  was 
sick  almost  to  death,  but  the  hope  of  speedy  emanci 
pation  sustained  me.  After  breakfast  my  parish  priest 
had  a  talk  with  me  about  certain  schools  of  which  I 
had  charge,  and  then  I  walked  out  of  St  Peter's  for 
ever !  I  had  sent  a  Gladstone  bag,  containing  a 
secular  suit  of  clothes,  to  the  boat,  and  determined  at 
any  risk  to  have  done  with  my  old  life. 

It  was  a  lovely  day,  bright  and  breezy,  and  the 
pull  on  the  river  soothed,  as  it  always  did,  my 
agitated  nerves.  I  landed  on  the  Leinster  shore 
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near  Carberry,  deposited  my  secular  clothes  in 
some  underwood,  and  pushed  out  into  the  river.  I 
then  undressed,  dodged  a  fisherman  for  a  little,  and 
having  plunged  into  the  water  swam  ashore,  and 
stood  for  a  moment  upon  a  green  mound  to  have  a 
last  look  at  the  Shannon,  then  dashed  across  some 
uplands,  through  a  red  bog,  emerging  finally  on  the 
railway.  I  might  have  run  to  Moate,  I  fancy,  had  I 
so  desired. 

No  baptism  by  water  had  ever  wrought  a  more 
wonderful  regeneration  than  had  that  plunge  into 
the  sun-lit  Shannon.  The  load  of  sufferings  and 
care  which  I  had  carried  for  years  remained  with  my 
clerical  garb  in  the  boat. 

For  years  I  had  been  as  wretched  a  slave  as  ever 
tugged  at  galley  oar.  Now  I  bounded  a  free  man 
once  again,  and  my  old  spirit  had  returned.  I  caught 
the  evening  train  from  Moate,  and  had  my  first  sound 
sleep  for  many  months  in  Dublin  that  night  Next 
morning  I  crossed  from  Kingstown,  and  about  six 
o'clock  in  the  evening  stepped  out  of  Euston,  friend 
less  and  unknown,  in  a  wilderness  of  five  millions  ot 
souls. 

But  the  God  who  befriended  the  Judean  shepherd 
lad  when  sold  into  Egypt  took  care  of  me.  In  a 
few  days  I  obtained  the  post  of  sub-editor  (under  an 
assumed  name)  on  the  staff  of  a  weekly  paper.  Since 
then  my  |longing  desire  has  been  for  more  light. 
Daily  in  the  reading-room  of  the  British  Museum 
I  followed,  step  by  step,  the  thread  which  had 
guided  me  out  of  the  labyrinth  of  superstition  and 
fraud.  I  was  more  than  convinced  that  my  position 
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was  sound,  and  longed  for  nothing  more  than  a 
closer  communion  with  God. 

An  Irish  friend  introduced  me  to  the  Rev.  H. 
W.  Webb-Peploe,  Vicar  of  St  Paul's,  Onslow  Square. 
There  indeed  I  found  that  of  which  I  had  been  in 
search — a  man  devoted  heart  and  soul  to  his  calling — 
working  among  his  people  fourteen  hours  per  day, 
a  scholar,  a  gentleman,  one  accessible  to  the  *  heavily 
burdened,'  even  as  Christ  had  been.  He  proved 
such  an  attraction  to  me,  that  I  went  to  live  in  his 
parish,  and,  like  Paul  with  Gamaliel,  I  have  since  sat 
at  his  feet.  To  him  and  his  senior  curate,  the  Rev. 
J.  Harford-Battersby  (now  the  Rev.  J.  Harford),  who 
has  been  more  than  a  brother  to  me,  I  beg  to  record 
my  obligations. 

From  them  I  learned  what  true  Protestant  Chris 
tianity  really  is,  and  now  '  I  am  not  ashamed  of  the 
Gospel  of  Christ :  for  it  is  the  power  of  God  unto 
salvation  to  every  one  that  believeth ;  to  the  Jew 
first,  and  also  to  the  Greek.  For  therein  is  the 
righteousness  of  God  revealed  from  faith  unto  faith ; 
as  it  is  written,  The  just  shall  live  by  faith.' 
Cujusvis  hominis  est  errare,  says  Cicero ;  nullius  nisi 
insipientis  perseverare  in  errore.  '  Any  man  may  err  ; 
but  no  one  but  a  fool  will  persevere  in  his  error/ 
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Ex-Oratorian  and  Secular  Priest 

THE  Rev.  A.  Galton,  so  well  known  as  a  writer, 
belongs  to  an  old  county  family  of  Worcestershire, 
several  members  of  which  are  Roman  Catholics. 
After  the  usual  public  school  education  he  proceeded 
to  Cambridge.  He  was  evidently  a  lad  of  great 
promise,  but  very  ill-instructed  in  Scripture  and 
theology ;  with  a  strong  instinct  for  history,  but 
only  very  superficially  acquainted  with  it.  Early 
in  1874  he  met  with  a  Garden  of  the  Sou/,  when 
staying  at  the  house  of  some  Papist  relatives,  and 
read  first  with  curiosity  and  then  with  eagerness 
the  papal  theory  of  the  Church,  founded  on  the 
words  addressed  to  Peter  in  Matt.  xvi.  18.  As  he 
had  no  sufficient  knowledge  of  Scripture,  or  the 
Fathers,  or  of  Church  history,  to  oppose  the  papal 
interpretation  of  the  text,  he  was  easily  led  to 
accept  the  conclusions  drawn  by  the  Roman 
authorities  from  it.  Without  the  knowledge  of 
his  relatives,  he  was  received  by  a  prominent 
Jesuit,  Father  Galhvey,  at  the  altar  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  in  the  Jesuit  Church,  Farm  Street,  London, 
in  April  1875,  on  his  wav  back  from  Worcestershire 
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for  the  summer  term  at  Cambridge.  He  has  kindly 
furnished  me  with  his  history,  most  of  which  has 
been  already  published  under  the  title,  Rome  and 
Romanizing :  Some  Experiences,  and  a  Warning. 

Mr  Galton  gives,  in  the  following  narrative,  his 
own  account  of  '  Why  I  left  the  Roman  Church ' : — 

If  a  blind  historical  instinct  led  me  into  the 
Roman  Church,  a  broader  and  a  more  definite 
knowledge  of  history,  which  I  acquired  in  the 
following  ten  years,  forced  me  out  of  it ;  by 
making  me  see,  first,  that  the  papal  interpretation 
of  Matt.  xvi.  1 8,  was  false  and  untenable  from 
every  point  of  view ;  next,  that  the  Papacy  is  by 
no  means  that  blameless  and  wholesome  institution 
which  it  is  made  to  appear  in  catechisms  and  Church 
histories ;  and  finally,  that  the  infallible  Roman 
Church  has  no  satisfying  answer  for  the  scriptural 
and  scientific  problems  of  modern  thinkers.  Indeed, 
my  experience  is,  that,  so  far  from  resolving  these 
problems,  it  increases  and  complicates  them.  There 
is  no  more  cruel  and  shameless  imposture  in  this 
world  of  delusions  than  the  claim  to  infallibility 
made  by  Roman  ecclesiastics.  The  authority  and 
infallibility  of  the  Pope  depend  ultimately  and  solely 
on  the  text, '  Thou  art  Peter.'  All  Roman  apologists 
begin  with  this  text,  and  end  in  it.  But  neither 
theoretically  in  its  origin  nor  practically  in  its 
exercise  will  the  claim  to  infallibility  bear  investiga 
tion  ;  and  when  once  this  foundation  is  mined,  the 
Church  raised  upon  it  is  shown  to  be  the  weakest 
of  ecclesiastical  structures. 
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I  will  now  go  on  with  my  story,  telling  my  readers 
some  of  my  practical  and  mental  experiences  in  the 
Church  of  Rome. 

As  I  had  been  already  destined  for  the  Anglican 
ministry,  I  thought  I  had  better  go  on  towards  my 
original  profession :  that,  as  I  could  not  be  an 
English  clergyman,  I  had  better  be  a  Roman 
ecclesiastic.  I  never  wished  to  be  a  monk  or  a 
friar,  nor  was  I  attracted  by  the  life  or  habits  of 
the  secular  clergy.  My  distrust  of  the  Jesuits, 
which  began  in  the  very  act  of  my  reception, 
grew  with  knowledge  into  a  cold,  fixed  hatred  for 
their  systems  and  their  methods.  My  magnet  of 
attraction  was  the  Oratory  in  London,  and  the 
Fathers  were  good  enough  to  receive  me  among 
them  as  a  novice. 

The  London  Oratorians,  as  a  body,  were  extreme 
Vaticanists.  They  were  probably  more  papal  than 
the  Pope,  and  more  Roman  than  the  Italian  clergy. 
Their  vestments,  their  ceremonies,  their  church 
furniture,  were  severely  'Roman/  as  distinguished 
from  the  so-called  'Gothic'  or  mediaeval  fashions, 
which  had  been  revived  a  generation  earlier  among 
the  old  English  Papists.  Into  this  atmosphere  of 
extreme  Vaticanism  I  found  myself  introduced, 
and  I  lived  in  it  for  two  years.  It  was  suited 
perfectly  to  the  line  of  reasoning  which  had  led  me 
towards  the  Papal  Church,  and  it  was  accommodated 
to  the  small  amount  of  reading,  knowledge,  and 
experience  which  I  then  possessed,  and  also  to  the 
narrow,  impetuous,  and  arbitrary  mind  of  youth. 

During  my  two  years  at  the   Oratory   I  did  not 
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grow  in  knowledge,  or  develop  in  any  way.  First 
I  was  absorbing  all  that  I  had  acquired,  which  was 
all  new  to  me,  and  had  come  so  suddenly.  Secondly, 
we  novices  had  very  little  time  for  study.  Besides, 
the  course  of  study  itself  was  most  inadequate  and 
poor.  I  can  remember  only  two  text-books :  one 
was  a  wretched  summary  of  dogmatic  theology,  all 
in  one  small  volume,  in  the  form  of  question  and 
answer,  alternate  cramming  and  quibbling :  the  other 
was  a  bundle  of  Ultramontane  fictions,  labelled  Church 
History.  My  teacher  was  a  well-known  and  thorough 
scholar,  but  he  could  do  nothing  with  such  text 
books.  As  he  left  the  Roman  Church  himself  in 
a  very  short  time,  he  probably  could  not,  or  would 
not,  say  a  word  outside  the  text-books.  Over  and 
above  this  meagre  course,  I  read  various  books  of 
devotion  and  saints'  lives,  under  the  guidance  of 
the  novice  master,  who  was  less  fitted  for  his 
duties  than  any  official  I  ever  knew.  I  was  even 
forbidden  to  read  Macaulay's  Essays,  as  being  'too 
liberal.' 

This  starvation  of  intellect,  with  long  hours  of 
solitude,  with  much  introspection,  with  a  narrow, 
monotonous  life  spent  among  the  same  thirty 
people,  with  religious  notions  and  practices  which 
tended  towards  pettiness  and  scrupulosity,  was  most 
unhealthy  and  debilitating.  The  meals,  too,  eaten 
in  silence  and  therefore  in  haste,  with  spiritual 
reading  and  the  formal  discussion  of  theological 
cases,  were  very  unwholesome,  especially  for  young 
men.  All  these  things,  and  the  London  climate, 
told  heavily  against  me  after  my  country  life,  and 
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they  forced  me  to  leave  the  Oratory  when  I  had 
been  there  two  years.  I  think  the  life  tells  heavily 
on  most  who  lead  it  Out  of  seven  novices  who 
were  with  me  at  one  time  or  another,  not  one  is 
now  an  Oratorian.  Of  the  twenty  fathers,  more 
or  less,  some  are  dead,  some  have  left  the  Roman 
Church,  some  have  drifted  from  the  Oratory,  and 
I  think  only  seven  remain. 

I  left  the  Oratory  with  much  regret.  The  fathers 
were  nice  to  live  with.  They  were  more  than  kind 
to  me.  I  regarded,  and  I  still  regard,  some  of  them 
with  great  affection.  Yet,  unless  I  had  remained 
stunted  and  stagnant,  which  is  the  fate  of  many 
ecclesiastics,  I  could  not  have  been  satisfied  for  long 
in  that  atmosphere  of  Vaticanism,  of  the  narrowest 
religious  and  political  exclusiveness.  While  I  was 
at  the  Oratory  I  received  the  tonsure  and  the  four 
minor  orders,  and  so  became  technically  a  cleric. 
As  a  preliminary  to  this  favour,  I  was  absolved  by 
the  superior  'from  the  heresies  of  myself  and  my 
ancestors.' 

The  following  summer  I  settled  down  to  work 
again,  and  resumed  my  clerical  studies  at  Oscott, 
near  Birmingham.  It  is  a  healthy  place,  in  fine, 
bracing  air,  described  with  great  charm  and  with 
greater  imagination  by  Newman,  in  his  Second 
Spring.  Oscott  was  primarily  a  school  for  boys, 
varying  in  numbers  from  70  to  100,  and  in  age  from 
about  eight  to  eighteen.  There  were  besides  a  sort 
of  strange  beings,  miscalled  'philosophers,'  neither 
boys  nor  men,  and  certainly  not  sages.  They  should 
have  been  at  the  universities,  but,  thanks  to  Cardinal 
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Manning,  they  were  not  allowed  to  go.  There  were 
also  about  ten  to  twenty  divines  or  candidates  for 
Orders  reading  their  theology.  Over  these  were  the 
priests,  class-masters,  lecturers,  and  various  officials. 
The  whole  community  of  about  150  persons  was 
ruled  by  a  vice-president  and  a  president  After  the 
smallness  and  monotony  of  Brompton,  this  'fuller, 
busier  life,'  with  so  much  of  buoyant  youth  in  it, 
was  most  renovating. 

But  another  change  was  almost  more  startling. 
Without  thinking,  I  had  migrated  from  an  outlying 
fortress  of  the  *  Romans '  into  a  stronghold  of  the 
1  Goths/  from  the  jurisdiction  of  Manning  to  the 
diocese  of  Ullathorne  and  the  neighbourhood  of 
Newman.  The  buildings  and  furniture  at  Oscott 
were  all  ',  Gothic.'  The  music  was  plain  chant. 
Operatic  Masses  were  as  offensive  to  their  pious  ears 
as  *  Roman  '  vestments  to  their  eyes ;  and,  in  spite  of 
some  disadvantages,  I  look  back  on  my  six  years  at 
Oscott  as  among  the  happiest,  the  busiest,  and  the 
most  fruitful  I  ever  spent. 

The  studies  provided  for  me  at  Oscott  were 
lectures  of  an  hour  each,  generally  only  one  a 
day,  on  dogmatic  and  moral  theology,  on  Church 
history,  and  on  Scripture.  All  the  other  hours 
were  my  own.  The  dogmatic  theology  very  soon 
destroyed  all  the  reverence  I  had  for  that  which  is 
known  conventionally  as  dogma.  All  real  diffi 
culties  are  evaded.  On  the  smallest  and  thinnest 
premises  as  a  foundation,  an  inflated  structure 
is  built  up  out  of  the  most  unwarrantable  and 
unverified  assertions.  The  treatises  De  Deo  Uno  and 
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De  Deo  Trino  are  more  calculated  than  anything 
I  have  ever  read  to  make  Agnostics.  It  depends 
only  on  the  temperament  of  the  learner  whether 
a  papal  treatise  on  the  Eucharist  will  turn  him 
out  a  sceptic,  an  unconscious  idolater,  or  only  a 
materialist.  I  was  far  more  interested  in  the 
Church  history  and  Scripture.  The  course  oi 
Scripture  was  below  the  level  of  the  middle  forms 
in  a  public  school ;  but  I  started  reading  and 
exploring  for  myself,  looking  into  the  Fathers  and 
commentators,  gaining  much  unexpected  light 
thereby  as  to  Church  history  and  dogma.  In  this 
way  I  followed  up  the  text,  'Thou  art  Peter,' 
through  the  Fathers  and  Church  historians ;  finding 
that  none  of  them  in  early  times  had  interpreted 
the  words  in  the  modern  or  papal  sense,  and 
discovering  that  the  facts  of  Church  history,  as 
well  as  the  Greek  words  themselves,  were  dead 
against  the  papal  interpretation. 

In  Church  history  I  read  all  sides  as  exhaustively, 
as  widely,  and  as  impartially  as  I  could.  I  soon 
found  how  grossly  I  had  been  deceived  by  the 
manuals  and  catechisms  which  had  been  put  into  our 
hands.  I  discovered  that  the  Catholic  Church  was 
not  exclusively  the  Western  Church,  still  less  the 
Roman  ;  and  that  the  Papacy,  as  we  understand  the 
term  now,  so  far  from  being  apostolic  or  primitive, 
was  later  than  Gregory  the  First. 

These  convictions  modified  my  opinions,  and 
moderated  them ;  but  I  did  not  learn  immediately 
that  the  Roman  Curia  was  incorrigible,  and  I  still 
held  the  current  mediaeval  theology,  without  any 
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serious  misgiving.  In  this  frame  of  mind  I  went  on 
to  receive  the  greater  Orders,  and  at  the  end  of  1880 
I  became  a  priest. 

Then  I  went  to  Rome  for  the  first  time,  and  I  left 
Rome  much  less  papal  than  I  had  entered  it.  I 
shrunk  from  parish  work,  and  so  settled  down  again 
at  Oscott,  more  free  than  ever  to  read  and  think.  I 
taught  a  few  classes  in  English  literature  and  history, 
and  turned  to  both  these  subjects  with  thoroughness- 
I  devoured  the  great  prose  writers  of  the  sixteenth, 
seventeenth,  and  eighteenth  centuries,  including  the 
Anglican  Divines.  They  were  a  revelation  to  me : 
they  gave  me  the  clue  I  had  been  feeling  after.  For 
the  first  time,  I  understood  the  English  Reformation, 
and  the  History  of  Mediaeval  Theology,  and  the 
Origin  of  the  Papacy.  On  another  side,  Bishop 
Stubbs  did  more  to  help  me  than  any  other  writer. 
He  brought  home  to  me  the  outward  continuity  of 
the  English  Church,  the  true  §0o?  of  the  English 
people ;  and  that  in  going  to  Rome  I  had  cut  myself 
off  from  our  English  past,  as  well  as  from  the 
present. 

At  this  point  I  believe  I  should  have  retired  from 
Oscott,  as  I  was  no  longer  a  Romanist  in  sympathy 
or  in  belief.  No  man,  however,  knows  his  own  mind 
all  at  once  in  such  matters ;  he  goes  on  waiting  and 
exploring,  thinking  his  judgment  or  his  point  of  view 
may  change  again,  through  further  knowledge.  I 
felt,  after  all,  that  m  opinions  were  my  own  affair, 
that  as  long  as  I  had  not  to  teach  religious  instruc 
tion  it  mattered  nothing  to  any  one  else  what  I 
thought 
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I  was  also  busy  following  the  clue  of  Scripture : 
reading  Baur  and  many  of  his  school  ;  reading  Strauss 
and  Renan.  I  was  not  led  by  any  of  them,  at  least 
not  by  the  Germans.  I  thought  them  contradictory 
and  confused,  and  certainly  confusing.  They  seemed 
to  raise  more  and  greater  difficulties  than  they  laid. 
I  thought  far  more  of  Kenan's  exquisite  French,  and 
of  his  genius  in  constructing  theories,  than  of  his 
destructive  analysis,  or  of  any  definite  book  he 
wrote. 

It  was  here  that  the  Roman  Church  failed  so  com 
pletely  to  be  of  any  help.  It  has  no  definite  theory 
of  inspiration,  but  only  a  farrago  of  contradictory 
opinions,  not  one  of  which  will  bear  looking  at  in 
detail.  It  has,  of  course,  its  infallible  assertions  ;  but 
I  had  no  longer  a  single  shred  of  faith  in  its  infalli 
bility.  If  that  one  miserable  pretence  be  seen 
through,  the  Papal  Church  has  no  more  help  for  a 
doubting  mind  than  the  newest  and  crudest  sect. 
Indeed,  it  has  less;  because  it  is  compromised  too 
deeply  by  its  own  infamous  past,  and  most  of  all  by 
that  process  of  chicanery,  and  bluff,  and  forgery,  by 
which  its  infallible  coinage  was  uttered.  At  this 
point,  if  I  had  been  born  a  Romanist,  the  whole 
fabric  of  my  religion  would  probably  have  been 
shattered.  To  a  real  Papist,  which  I  suppose  I 
never  was,  Christianity  comes  only  through  the 
Roman  Church,  and  the  Roman  Church  only  through 
the  Pope,  and  the  Pope  only  through  St  Matthew's 
text,  and  St  Matthew's  text  only  through  the 
authority  of  the  Church,  that  is,  of  the  Pope ;  and 
yet  the  vicious  circle  of  his  prison  is  not  perceived. 
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Thanks  to  '  the  heresies  of  my  ancestors/  by  which 
the  papal  absolution  had  been  foiled,  I  had  a  broader 
and  a  firmer  basis  for  my  Christianity. 

But  that  I  held  to  any  sort  of  Christianity,  and 
continued  to  use  and  enjoy  the  Bible,  I  owe  entirely 
to  Matthew  Arnold.  I  began  to  read  him  in  1882; 
first  his  prose,  and  then  his  verse.  For  several  years 
I  read  him  over,  and  over,  and  over  again  with 
growing  delight  and  profit ;  until,  so  far  as  I  was 
able,  I  understood  something  of  his  mind  and 
methods.  He  taught  me  how  to  think,  and  how 
to  write.  He  undoubtedly  saved  me  from  leaving 
the  Papal  Church  a  dulled  and  blank  materialist, 
thoroughly  and  violently  anti-Christian ;  and  his 
gentle  influence  tended  me  through  the  next  few 
years,  until  I  was  mellowed  for  the  process  of 
reconstruction. 

I  remained  at  Oscott  until  the  end  of  1884.  My 
departure  was  not  due  to  any  violent  or  personal 
action.  There  was  a  change  of  presidents,  and  I 
went  out  of  office  with  my  beloved  chief.  I  was 
still  unwilling  to  break  with  the  Roman  Church,  and 
to  risk  losing  innumerable  friends.  Three  pleasant 
holidays  in  the  English  Lakes  had  attracted  me 
more  and  more  to  Windermere;  and  I  volunteered 
to  supply  the  Italian  Mission  there.  Besides  my 
own  mental  state,  which  had  become  almost  unbear 
able,  I  soon  found  that  the  responsibilities  of  a 
parish,  petty  though  it  was,  were  quite  intolerable. 
I  could  not  represent  officially  a  system  which  I 
had  come  to  distrust  and  detest  politically,  as  well 
as  theologically.  I  felt  that  every  convert  to  Rome 
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was  a  loss  and  a  wound  to  England,  as  well  as  to 
Christianity;  and  yet  I  was  supposed  to  welcome, 
or  even  to  seek  out,  converts.  As  soon  as  ever  I 
realised  this  uncompromising  truth,  as  it  was  and  is 
to  me,  I  begged  to  be  released,  and  I  parted  from 
my  then  bishop  with  the  most  friendly  sentiments 
on  both  sides. 

I  spent  a  few  very  delightful  months  in  Italy,  and 
then  I  took  up,  after  ten  years,  the  broken  threads 
of  my  university  career ;  though,  as  soon  as  I  was 
free  to  choose,  I  went  up  to  Oxford,  and  not  back 
to  Cambridge. 

There  I  began  a  new  course  of  reading:  going 
through  the  schools  too  easily  on  the  history  I  had 
read,  and  giving  all  my  time  and  energies  to  the 
classics.  It  was  through  Greek,  finally,  that  the 
work  of  reconstruction  came — that  Greek  which  I 
had  deserted  for  barbarism  and  dog  Latin ;  and  I 
was  punished,  as  our  barbarian  ancestors  had  been, 
by  undergoing  the  papal  tyranny  and  fraud. 

In  1893  I  went  to  Sydney,  N.S.W.,  as  private 
secretary  to  the  Governor  of  New  South  Wales. 
Finally,  at  the  end  of  1898,  I  was  formally  admitted 
to  the  ministry  of  the  English  Church  by  the  Bishop 
of  Carlisle,  and  I  have  since  devoted  my  time  chiefly 
to  writing  on  subjects  connected  with  the  Roman 
Controversy. 


MR  D.  KEIRAN 

THE  boast  of  Rome  is  that  she  is  semper  eadem,  and 
the  story  of  Mr  D.  Keiran,  which  I  take  by  permis 
sion  from  the  Journal  of  the  Irish  Church  Missions, 
shows  that  the  same  faults  are  found  in  Irish 
monasteries  as  in  France  and  elsewhere.  Mr  Keiran 
is,  I  believe,  an  engraver,  and  his  case  has  attracted 
some  attention  in  Ireland  on  account  of  the  extra 
ordinary  bogus  law  actions  which  have  been  brought 
against  him,  for  trespass  of  animals  and  stopping  a 
drain ;  the  object  being  to  ruin  him  with  law  costs 
as  a  punishment  for  removing  his  children  from  the 
Roman  Catholic  school  at  Castle  Knock. 
Mr  Keiran's  own  narrative  is  as  follows  : — 

As  soon  as  I  was  able  to  understand,  I  was  taught 
to  look  upon  the  Roman  priest  as  the  personification 
of  the  Deity,  and,  being  of  a  retiring  and  pious  dis 
position,  the  '  religious '  life  was  my  ideal  of  Christian 
perfection. 

I  joined  many  Sodalities,  and  eventually  became 
'  professed '  as  a  brother  of  the  Third  Order  of  St 
Francis.  Third  Orders  are  common  to  Franciscans, 
Dominicans,  Jesuits,  etc.,  meaning  that  a  person, 
although  living  a  secular  life,  may  be  a  thorough 
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participator  in  all  the  privileges,  etc.,  enjoyed  by 
the  actual  inmates  of  these  religious  institutions. 
Tertiaries  of  St  Francis  are  obliged  to  say  the  Office 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  Rosary,  etc.,  daily,  wearing 
perpetually  a  scapular  and  cord  next  their  body, 
and,  as  seculars,  furthering  the  interests  of  the  Order 
in  every  way  in  their  power ;  and  this,  especially  in 
the  case  of  the  Jesuits,  is  a  potent  factor  for  their 
purposes. 

A  suburban  priest — a  reputed  saint — seeing  I  was 
piously  inclined,  asked  me  —  although  I  did  not 
understand  a  word  of  Latin  at  that  time — to  serve 
his  daily  Mass.  He  was  a  very  early  riser,  and,  as 
a  consequence,  for  four  years  I  was  in  the  church 
to  serve  his  Mass  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
This  I  honestly  considered  a  great  privilege.  On 
intimacy  I  found  my  'saint'  was  living  an  inner 
life  of  sin ;  my  idol  had  feet  of  clay. 

About  this  time  I  formed  companionship  with  a 
young  man,  an  ex-Trappist,  and  an  honest  Christian, 
whose  health  had  broken  down  under  the  silly 
austerities  of  Mount  Mellory.  His  intention  was  to 
join  an  active  Order,  less  severe,  which  he  soon 
after  did,  and  departed  for  the  North  American 
Mission.  I  was  speaking  to  him  some  time  since, 
and  after  his  spending  close  on  fifteen  years  in  that 
Order  I  was  grieved  to  find  him  a  moral  wreck. 
His  experiences  agreed  with  my  own. 

The  priest  who  was  my  religious  adviser  now 
strongly  urged  me  to  enter  the  'religious  life/  not 
withstanding  my  own  dislike,  and  the  duty  I  owed 
to  my  parents  to  assist  them,  for  I  was  their  only 
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son.  This  priest  made  all  arrangements  for  my 
entering  the  monastery,  and  would  not  allow  me 
to  tell  either  my  father  or  mother. 

At  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  he  met  me,  and 
hustled  me  into  a  cab.  I  was  driven  out  to  the 
monastery  and  left  there.  After  the  lapse  of  an 
hour  or  so  I  was  presented  to  the  superior,  and 
was  then  put  on  a  retreat,  which  lasted  three  weeks. 
During  that  time  I  was  not  allowed  to  speak,  save 
during  one  hour  each  day.  I  was  then  what  they 
call  a  postulant.  I  was  handed  the  spiritual 
exercises  of  Ignatius  Loyola,  and  after  any  one 
has  studied  these  exercises  and  put  them  into 
practice,  he  will  not  have  much  spirit  left;  for 
Loyola  tells  the  postulant  that  he  must  become  a 
corpse  before  he  can  become  a  religious.  At  the 
close  of  three  weeks  I  received  the  habit  of  the 
Order  (a  cassock  and  cincture),  and  entered  on 
my  novitiate. 

In  this  Order  there  was  what  is  called  a  '  Chapter 
of  Faults'  held  every  Friday,  when  the  superior 
hears  any  complaints  from  or  accusations  against  the 
novices.  The  complaints  made  at  this  chapter  are 
invariably  of  the  most  frivolous  kind,  as,  for  instance, 
'  I  accuse  So-and-so  of  speaking  during  silence-time ; ' 
'  I  saw  So-and-so  and  So-and-so  walking  together ' 
(the  rule  being  that  they  are  to  go  in  threes).  There 
are  no  such  complaints  made  as,  '  I  saw  Father  So- 
and-so  helplessly  drunk,'  or  'heard  him  blaspheme 
or  swear  when  he  had  lost  at  cards,'  etc.  (These 
things  do  not  seem  to  constitute  any  offence.)  The 
penances  imposed  are  equally  absurd  and  childish. 
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They  consist  sometimes  of  kissing  the  feet  of  the 
members  of  the  community ;  lying  at  the  door 
of  the  refectory,  so  that  the  community  may  walk 
over  you ;  or  going  around  during  meal  time 
begging  of  those  at  table.  I  was  once  accused  at 
a  chapter,  by  a  priest,  of  putting  wheat  in  his  bed. 
I  did  not  do  so,  but  I  was  obliged  to  go  through 
some  such  nonsensical  procedure  as  I  have  indicated, 
by  way  of  penance.  In  about  a  week  afterwards, 
this  priest  came  to  me  and  said  he  had  discovered 
it  was  Father  X.  who  had  put  the  wheat  in  his 
bed. 

The  whole  routine  in  these  monasteries  is  like 
the  working  of  a  mechanical  toy.  Prayer  is  carried 
on  with  Mohammedan  regularity,  and  with  the 
Buddhist's  desire  of  getting  off  as  many  prayers 
as  possible  within  a  limited  time.  The  rosary, 
of  course,  takes  the  lead.  It  is  recited  by  the 
community  every  day,  and  I  remember  one  old 
monk  who  invariably  fell  asleep  over  his  rosary. 
He  created  a  sensation  one  very  cold  winter's 
evening  by  falling  heavily  from  his  seat. 

Some  people  are  still  under  the  impression  that 
there  are  many  priests  total  abstainers  from  intoxi 
cating  liquors.  Things  are  bad  enough  regarding 
those  who  make  no  profession  of  total  abstinence; 
but  what  must  we  think  of  clerical  advocates 
of  total  abstinence  who  are  themselves  confirmed 
drunkards?  In  a  certain  Chapel  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception  there  was  a  very  eloquent  temperance 
preacher.  He  was  duly  announced  to  preach  a 
temperance  sermon,  I  listened  to  him  myself  for 
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over  an  hour  and  a  half,  drawing  the  most  horrifying 
pictures  of  the  evils  of  intoxicating  drink.  I  saw 
strong  men  of  the  working  class  with  tears  rolling 
down  their  faces,  and  heard  them  resolve  to  abandon 
drink  for  ever;  yet  that  very  night  I  had  to  put 
that  preacher  of  temperance  to  bed,  he  was  so 
helplessly  drunk.  Shortly  afterwards  I  found  the 
same  man  lying  cut  in  the  cold,  and  had  to  perform 
a  like  service  for  him. 

I  do  not  wish  to  weary  you  with  such  sad  details  ; 
but  I  am  telling  you  these  as  some  of  the  causes 
which  influenced  me  to  leave  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church ;  although  these  alone  would  never  have 
caused  me  to  leave,  for,  finding  such  abuses  in  the 
Church  of  Rome,  which  I  regarded  as  the  only 
true  Church,  I  would  naturally  expect  to  find 
them  in  a  more  aggravated  degree  in  other 
Churches.  No  Roman  Catholic  will,  I  think,  ever 
leave  his  Church  and  remain  steadfast  in  the 
Christian  faith,  except  he  discovers  that  the  Bible 
is  the  rule  of  faith,  and  not  a  Church ;  and  if 
he  reads  the  Bible,  he  will  soon  find  how  opposed 
it  is  to  the  teaching  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

The  rule  in  the  monastery  was  that  no  one  was 
to  sleep  off  the  premises  during  the  novitiate ;  but 
I,  being  very  delicate,  was  sent  home  for  ten  days 
to  recruit.  During  my  illness  in  the  novitiate,  I 
managed  to  obtain  and  secrete  a  Douay  Bible 
under  my  bed.  My  illness  lasted  from  five  to  six 
months,  and  during  that  time  I  managed  to  read 
that  Bible  from  cover  to  cover.  I  did  this  more 
through  curiosity  than  as  a  spiritual  exercise,  as 
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I  did  not  at  all  think  at  the  time  that  the  Bible 
was  the  true  Word  of  God.  I  went  into  the 
monastery  with  the  view  of  becoming  a  good  man. 
I  left  this  so-called  religious  state  an  Agnostic  or 
a  Deist.  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  believe  that 
God  did  not  exist ;  but  I  brought  myself  easily  to 
believe  that  all  forms  of  religion  were  shams.  I 
put  down  the  Protestant  religion  as  a  sham.  I 
thought  the  Protestant  ministers  were  shams.  I 
felt  perfectly  sure  about  the  priests  being  so. 

In  course  of  time  I  got  married  to  a  Roman 
Catholic,  and  for  a  few  years  after  marriage  went 
to  Mass  just  for  peace  sake.  I  did  not  believe  in 
it  then,  any  more  than  I  do  now,  and  I  told  my 
wife  so.  This  led  to  much  trouble  and  annoyance 
about  religion.  But  I  found  that  I  was  able  to 
live  a  more  upright  life,  humanly  speaking,  when 
not  going  to  Mass  than  I  lived  when  going. 

We  had  four  children,  when  my  wife  was  called 
away  suddenly,  and  I  was  left  with  my  young 
children  alone  in  the  world.  My  Roman  Catholic 
friends,  knowing  my  peculiar  views  about  religion, 
and  that  by  the  death  of  my  wife  the  last  hope 
they  had  of  my  reclamation  and  reception  back  into 
the  Roman  fold  had  disappeared,  left  me  to  myself. 

I  then  called  upon  Mr  Nash,  the  Protestant 
rector,  who  stated  that  he  was  not  a  contro 
versialist,  and  he  gave  me  a  letter  of  introduction 
to  the  Rev.  P.  B.  Johnson,  which  I  brought  myself 
without  any  delay.  I  may  say  that  all  my  move 
ments  in  this  matter  were  voluntary.  I  was  not 
asked  to  go  and  see  Protestant  clergymen. 
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The  result  of  my  interviews  with  Mr  Johnson, 
and  the  perusal  of  some  books  which  he  kindly 
lent  me,  was  that  I  requested  to  be  received  into 
the  Communion  of  the  Church  of  Ireland.  My 
children  were  at  this  time  going  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  school,  and  I  withdrew  them  and  sent 
them  to  the  Protestant  school  in  the  same  place. 
Some  of  my  friends  here  know  what  consterna 
tion  this  created  in  the  locality,  and  how  hot  it 
has  been  made  for  me  by  my  Roman  Catholic 
neighbours.  I  do  not  mind  for  myself,  but  it  is 
hard  to  know  that  the  little  children  have  to  suffer 
insult,  and  to  have  mud  and  filth  thrown  at  them, 
besides  having  to  listen  to  the  foulest  abuse. 

These,  then,  were  the  motives  that  induced  me 
to  leave  the  Church  of  Rome.  I  have  had  no 
quarrel  with  the  priest,  I  have  gained  nothing, 
pecuniarily  —  quite  the  contrary,  as  I  have  lost 
heavily  in  defending  vexatious  law  actions  brought 
against  me  by  Rome's  champions.  It  was  not  to 
obtain  a  situation,  as  I  have  been  in  my  present 
employment  for  close  on  seventeen  years.  I  was 
not  even  urged  to  become  a  Protestant,  much  less 
bribed.  The  only  thing  I  have  got  in  exchange 
for  Roman  formalism,  with  its  undercurrent  of 
iniquity,  is  the  Word  of  the  Living  God,  with  all 
its  great  and  precious  promises.  That  is  the  best 
of  all ;  and  if  Roman  Catholics  would  only  exer 
cise  their  God-given  intellects,  and  take  up,  and 
read,  and  act  upon  that  Word  of  God,  how  different 
would  Irish  society  be  to-day! 


THE    REV.   DANIEL   KERRIN 

Curate  of  St  Ann's,  Warrington 

THE  Rev.  D.  Kerrin  is  at  present  Curate  of  St 
Ann's,  Warrington.  Although  shrinking,  as  so 
many  converts  do,  from  publicity,  yet  in  gratitude 
to  God  for  his  great  mercy,  and  in  the  hope  that 
his  experience  may  be  useful  to  others,  he  has 
consented  to  assist  in  this  work.  He  was  born  in 
Glasgow  in  1860,  and,  after  studying  at  St  Mary's 
College,  Blairs,  Aberdeen,  and  St  Joseph's  College, 
Mill  Hill,  and  All  Hallows,  Drumcondra,  Dublin, 
was  ordained  deacon  and  priest  in  1885  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Ossory. 

He  gives  the  following  as  his  reasons  for  leaving 
the  Roman  Church : — 

I  may  group  my  reasons  for  leaving  the  Church 
of  Rome  under  the  following  heads  : — 

I.  A    lifelong    unsatisfied    desire    for    peace   with 
God. 

II.  The   glaring    contradiction    between    many   of 
the   teachings   of  the   Roman   Church   and   the   in 
spired  Word  of  God. 
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III.  The  proofs  from  history  that  her  pretensions 
to  infallibility  are  a  sham. 

IV.  Peace   found   at   last   through   the    blood    of 
Christ   by   the   acceptance   of  justification   by   faith 
alone. 

I.  And  first  as  to  the  desire  for  peace.  From 
the  time  (I  think  about  the  age  of  six)  that  I 
became  conscious  of  what  sin  meant,  my  earnest 
desire,  my  heart-felt  wish,  was  for  peace  with  God 
and  for  the  love  of  God.  I  was  told  to  prepare  for 
the  Sacrament  of  Penance,  and  I  made  my  first 
confession  when  seven  years  old.  Admitted  to 
Holy  Communion  a  year  later,  I  tried  to  persuade 
myself  that  the  day  of  my  reception  of  the  sacra 
ment  was  the  happiest  of  my  life,  but  in  my  heart 
of  hearts  I  knew  this  was  not  the  case. 

A  year  later,  and  my  Confirmation  only  added 
to  my  misery.  For  three  years  after  making  my 
first  confession  I  used  to  go  regularly  once  a  month, 
then  I  began  to  go  fortnightly,  and  at  last,  for  over 
twenty  years,  I  confessed  regularly  once  a  week. 
Time  after  time  I  made  general  confessions  of  my 
whole  life,  faithfully  did  I  perform  the  penances 
enjoined,  scrupulously  did  I  keep  the  fasts  and 
abstinences  ordained  by  my  Church.  Every  Sunday 
I  heard  as  many  Masses  as  I  could,  and  never,  if 
possible,  did  I  neglect  doing  the  same  on  week 
days.  I  joined  the  confraternities  of  the  Queen 
of  Angels  and  St  Aloysius,  the  confraternity  of 
the  Holy  Rosary,  the  Third  Order  of  St  Francis 
that  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus,  and  was 
invested  with  the  five  scapulars. 
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But  all  was  of  no  avail.  My  confessions  never 
satisfied  me,  although  they  seemed  to  do  those  to 
whom  I  made  them,  who  insisted  on  my  taking, 
under  obedience  to  my  spiritual  directors,  their  view 
of  the  case.  Even  they  could  not  and  dared  not 
assure  me  of  the  certainty  of  my  acceptance  with 
God.  They  said  I  had  a  moral  certainty,  but  no 
man  in  this  life  knew  whether  he  was  worthy  of 
love  or  hatred.  Conscious  of  my  sin,  which  stood 
between  me  and  the  favour  of  my  God,  I,  in  my 
despair  of  ever  attaining  to  this  personal  love  and 
trust  between  me  and  Him,  begged  of  Him  to  take 
me  out  of  life,  even  were  He  to  cast  me  into  hell, 
for  I  wanted  to  love  Him,  and  I  wanted  Him  to 
love  me,  and  if  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  love 
Him  in  hell,  at  least  I  should  not  there  offend 
Him  any  more. 

Meanwhile,  a  deep  impression  had  been  made  on 
my  mind  when  a  boy,  and  also  when  a  lad,  by  the 
calm  and  peaceful  death  of  several  of  my  Protestant 
relatives.  They  believed  on  the  Lord  Jesus,  they 
knew,  they  said,  that  God  had  accepted  them  for 
His  sake,  because  'the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  His 
Son  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin.1  They  wanted  no 
earthly  priest  to  absolve  them,  they  were  sure  they 
were  pardoned,  and  would  be  admitted  after  death 
into  the  mansions  of  eternal  bliss ;  and  I  said  from 
my  heart,  (O,  my  God,  that  this  were  only  true! 
What  would  I  not  do  for  You,  if  I  could  only  have 
an  assurance  like  that ! '  But  the  Church,  the  in 
fallible  Church,  said  otherwise.  And  this  brings 
me  to  my  second  head — 
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II.  'The  glaring  contradictions  between  many  of 
the  teachings  of  the  Church  of  Rome  and  the  inspired 
Word  of  God.' 

Some  of  these  were  brought  before  me  at  a 
very  early  age,  and  others  more  vividly  and  with 
almost  overwhelming  force  when  I  began  to  study 
theology.  Scripture  (i.e.t  Scripture  as  interpreted  by 
the  Church  of  Rome),  and  tradition  are  esteemed 
of  equal  authority.  As  regards  the  sacrificial  priest 
hood  and  the  constant  repetition  of  the  sacri 
fice  of  the  cross  in  the  Mass,  who  can  read  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  and  believe  these  things? 
The  absolute  necessity  of  auricular  confession  to 
a  priest  in  order  to  obtain  forgiveness  of  sins 
committed  after  baptism,  transubstantiation,  the 
invocation  of  saints  and  angels,  and  the  extrava 
gant  and  blasphemous  honours  paid  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  who  is  practically  set  forth  as  more  com 
passionate  than  her  Son,  who  laid  down  His  life 
for  the  salvation  of  her  as  well  as  for  others,  are 
equally  unscriptural.  Until  it  was  pointed  out  to 
me  by  Canon  Hobson,  I  never  saw  the  force  of  our 
Saviour's  words,  'Come  unto  ME  ...  I  will  refresh 
you '  (Douay  version),  though  I  had  preached  from 
the  text,  and  introduced  it  into  sermons  time  after 
time.  My  idea  was  this :  '  Come  to  Jesus  through 
the  priest  in  the  confessional.'  ' Come  through  My 
Blessed  Mother,  but  don't  come  straight  to  Me,  or 
you  will  be  lost.' 

Again,  the  doctrine  of  Intention  terrified  me  so 
much,  when  I  first  heard  it,  that  I  almost  gave  up 
the  idea  of  being  a  priest,  because  it  seemed  to  put 
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the  eternal  salvation  of  fallen  sinners  at  the  absolute 
mercy  of  their  fellow  -  sinners.  Our  professor's 
answer  to  this  difficulty  was  that  God  who  watched 
over  His  Church  would  not  allow  any  priest  to 
abuse  his  power.  Among  other  difficulties  which  I 
experienced  were :  the  Enforced  Celibacy  of  the 
Clergy,  the  Infallibility  of  the  Pope,  Purgatory, 
Indulgences,  Works  of  Supererogation,  Justification 
by  Works,  etc. 

Why  did  I  then  continue  to  believe  these  doctrines 
(for,  in  spite  of  my  difficulties,  believe  them  I  did), 
and  teach  them  to  the  people  during  the  nine  years 
of  my  ministry  as  a  priest  in  the  Church  of 
Rome?  Simply  and  solely  because  the  Church, 
z>.,  the  Roman  Church,  taught  me  they  were  true. 
I  believed  the  Church  of  Rome  to  be  the  only  true 
Church  of  God  on  earth,  to  be  infallible,  and  there 
fore  incapable  of  leading  me  astray,  and  so,  when 
any  part  of  her  teaching  seemed  to  me  to  be  con 
tradicted  by  the  Bible,  I  simply  said  to  myself, 
'that  is  because  you  don't  understand  the  Bible 
correctly.  The  Infallible  Church  understands  it 
otherwise,  therefore  your  interpretation  is  wrong.' 

III.  At  last  came  the  awakening,  when  I  realised 
by  proofs  from  history  that  Roman  pretensions  to 
infallibility  are  a  sham.  Under  God  I  owe  this 
awakening  in  great  part  to  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Beddow, 
Vicar  of  St  Andrews',  Drypool,  Hull,  whose  letters 
in  a  Roman  Catholic  newspaper,  published,  among 
other  places,  at  Hull  and  Liverpool,  struck  the  first 
blow  at  my  belief  in  the  truth  of  the  papal  claims. 
Subsequent  reading  showed  rne  how  the  Fathers 
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differed  in  their  interpretation  of  the  great  charter 
text,  '  Thou  art  Peter.'  Now,  in  the  Creed  of  Pope 
Pius  IV.,  to  which  as  a  priest  I  had  sworn  my 
adhesion,  are  these  words  about  the  Scriptures  • 
*  Neither  will  I  take  and  interpret  them  otherwise 
than  according  to  the  unanimous  consent  of  the 
Fathers.'  Here  was  a  case  where,  if  the  theory  of 
Rome  were  true,  that  theory  would  have  been  known 
from  the  first.  And  yet  I  don't  think  there  is 
in  the  whole  New  Testament  one  text  on  which 
the  opinion  of  the  Fathers  is  so  divided.  Seven 
teen  say  that  Peter  was  the  rock  on  which  Christ 
founded  His  Church ;  forty-four  that  the  rock  was 
the  faith  that  Peter  professed ;  sixteen  that  the 
rock  was  Christ  Himself;  and  eight  that  the  Church 
was  built  on  all  the  apostles.  Thus  the  Church 
of  Rome  was  convicted  out  of  her  own  mouth ; 
she  told  me  not  to  interpret  the  Scriptures  other 
wise  than  according  to  the  unanimous  consent  of 
the  Fathers,  and  here  I  found  the  Fathers  dis 
agreeing  about  the  meaning  of  a  text  which  she 
regards  as  containing  the  charter  of  the  Church's 
organisation. 

That  left  me  at  liberty  to  go  to  the  Scriptures 
themselves.  I  saw  that  the  words :  '  To  thee  will 
I  give  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven'  (i.e., 
Christ's  Church  on  earth),  were  fulfilled  when  St 
Peter  opened  the  door  of  the  Church  to  the  Jews 
at  Pentecost,  and  to  the  Gentiles  in  the  persons 
of  Cornelius  and  his  household.  I  saw  that  the 
words :  '  Feed  My  lambs,  feed  My  sheep,'  restored 
St  Peter,  who  had  fallen,  to  his  dignity  as  an 
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apostle,  whose  duty  as  a  bishop  was  to  feed  the 
sheep  and  the  lambs,  i.e.,  the  whole  flock.  'Take 
heed  to  yourselves,  and  to  the  whole  flock  wherein 
the  Holy  Ghost  has  placed  you  bishops  to  rule 
the  Church  of  God,  which  He  has  purchased  with 
His  own  blood '  (Acts  xx.  28).  '  Feed  the  flock  of 
God  which  is  among  you'  (i  Peter  v.  2).  The 
apostles  evidently  did  not  look  on  St  Peter's 
position  as  the  Church  of  Rome  does.  History 
told  me  how  at  first  the  dignity  of  the  See  of 
Rome  did  not  come  from  the  bishop,  but  the 
dignity  of  the  bishop  from  the  See.  It  showed  me 
from  the  cases  of  Liberius,  Vigelius,  and  Honorius, 
that  Popes  quA  Popes  and  speaking  ex  cathedra  may 
err.  It  showed  me  Nicholas  II.  compelling  Beren- 
garius  to  subscribe  under  oath  to  a  confession  of 
faith  which  any  Roman  Catholic  would  stigmatise 
as  damnable  heresy,  and  so  on  usque  ad  nauseam. 

IV.  It  was  in  March,  1894,  that  after  a  long 
conflict  I  wrote  to  Canon  Hobson,  of  St  Nathaniel's, 
Liverpool,  with  whom  I  had  had  several  interviews, 
that  I  had  ceased  to  say  Mass,  as  I  could  believe  in 
it  no  longer ;  that  I  could  find  no  Scripture  warrant 
for  the  invocation  of  the  saints  in  heaven;  and 
that  I  believed  I  could  accept  the  doctrine  of 
Justification  by  Faith  alone.  He  wrote  me  a  most 
kind  answer,  asking  me  to  come  and  see  him  the 
following  day.  I  did  so,  and  while  he  talked  to  me 
of  the  love  of  Jesus  and  the  power  to  save  of  His 
precious  blood,  my  remaining  doubts  vanished.  I 
accepted  unreservedly  the  great  salvation  so  freely 
offered,  and  felt  that  the  Lord  had  indeed  accepted 
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of  me,  and  washed  away  my  sins.  And 
blessed  be  His  Holy  Name,  I  enjoy  'that  peace 
which  the  world  cannot  give,'  'the  peace  of  God 
which  passeth  all  understanding.' 

On  May  20,  1894,  I  made  my  public  abjuration 
of  Romanism,  and  on  June  3  following,  I  was 
received  into  the  Church  of  England  by  Dr  Ryle, 
Bishop  of  Liverpool,  and  licensed  by  him  at  once 
to  assist  Canon  Hobson  at  St  Nathaniel's.  Arch 
deacon  Taylor  had  already  carefully  examined  my 
certificates  of  ordination,  and  the  different  letters 
testimonial  I  had  received  from  the  three  bishops 
under  whom  I  had  served  in  Australia,  Scotland, 
and  England. 

And  now,  after  nearly  eight  years  since  leaving 
Rome,  how  do  I  stand?  Believing  more  firmly 
every  day,  and  praising  and  blessing  the  mercy 
of  God,  who,  by  His  own  unmerited  favour,  has 
called  me  out  of  darkness  into  His  marvellous 
light.  I  bless  God  for  the  fact  that  in  my  home 
the  Bible  was  an  open  book,  and  we  were  all 
encouraged  by  our  dear  father  and  mother  to 
read  it  every  day.  My  mind  was  thus  stored  with 
its  blessed  truths,  and  when  the  terrible  nightmare 
of  the  Infallible  Church  was  thrown  off  those  truths 
came  home  with  saving  power.  I  have  had  many 
a  trial  and  difficulty  since  —  one  of  the  greatest, 
the  separation  from  all  my  family,  who  look  upon 
me  as  irretrievably  lost.  I  had  to  begin  life  again 
at  the  age  of  thirty-four,  and  after  having  been 
parish  priest  of  two  parishes,  I  am  now,  after  eight 
years  in  the  Church  of  England,  seventeen  since 
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my  ordination,  a  curate  still;  but  I  count  all  loss 
as  gain,  since  I  have  gained  Christ,  and  am  'found 
in  Him,  not  having  a  righteousness  of  mine  own, 
even  that  which  is  of  the  law,  but  that  which  is 
through  faith  in  Christ,  the  righteousness  which 
is  of  God  by  faith.'  'Thanks  be  unto  God  for 
His  unspeakable  gift' 


THE   REV.   J.   B.    M'GOVERN 

Rector  of  St  Stephen's,  Chorlton-on-Medlock, 

Manchester^  and  sometime  Redemptorist 

Father. 

MR  M'GovERN's  account  of  his  road  from  Rome  is 
as  follows : — 

The  main  road  along  which  I  travelled  from 
Rome  was  that  which  bore  on  every  stone  the  word 
Infallibility.  Other  routes  there  were,  but  they 
were  branching  bye-paths  or  loop-lines  leading 
back  to  the  central  highway.  Were  events  as  yet 
unborn  casting  their  shadows  in  advance  of  my 
path,  in  the  fact  that  my  parents  were  married 
in  a  Protestant  Church?  My  mother  was  a 
fervent  Welsh  Methodist,  while  my  father  was  a 
staunch  Romanist,  but  there  had  been  some  sort 
of  misunderstanding,  probably  owing  to  opposition 
to  a  mixed  marriage,  and  this  resulted  in  marriage 
according  to  a  Protestant  rite. 

My  father  showed  his  restlessness  under  Roman 
restraint  when  somewhat  later  he  turned  Tory 
through  some  masterful  act  of  Bishop  Goss,  of 
Liverpool.  Moreover,  he  was  throughout  his 
married  life  a  somewhat  lukewarm  confessional 
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penitent  He  died  in  1860,  after  receiving  the 
full  rites  of  the  Roman  faith,  of  which  he  had 
always  been  a  staunch  adherent.  After  any  signal 
business  success,  Father  Ray,  of  the  College, 
Everton,  or  one  of  the  Benedictine  Fathers  of 
Edgehill,  usually  received  a  £5  note  as  a  thank- 
offering  ;  and  it  was  my  father's  laughing  boast, 
that  his  days  in  Purgatory  would  be  short,  for 
having  made  a  Catholic  of  his  wife.  He  had  been 
originally  intended  for  the  priesthood,  but  felt 
drawn  to  mercantile  pursuits,  and  died  a  wealthy 
shipowner  in  Liverpool  at  the  early  age  of  forty- 
two,  when  I  was  in  my  twelfth  year,  leaving  behind 
him  a  fragrant  memory  of  natural  shrewdness,  a 
rigid  honesty  in  business,  and  of  unvarying  kind 
ness  to  the  poor. 

My  mother  was  born  and  bred  in  the  tenets  of 
Welsh  Methodism,  to  which  she  remained  a  devout 
and  consistent  adherent  to  the  period  of  her 
marriage,  when  she  passed  over  to  the  Roman 
communion.  The  change  would  appear  to  have 
been  the  result  of  conviction,  for  I  remember  her 
telling  me,  that  on  either  reading  or  hearing  Wise 
man's  lecture  on  Transubstantiation,  she  felt  as  if 
she  was  emerging  from  a  dark  cavern  into  the 
dazzling  sunlight.  Yet  Wesley's  hymns  were  ever 
dear  to  her,  even  in  her  Roman  days,  and  in  her 
later  years  she  seldom  frequented  the  confessional. 
The  outstanding  qualities  of  her  mind  were  culture, 
clearness,  and  deep  religiousness.  She  survived  her 
husband  twenty-three  years. 

Such,  in  brief,  were  my  worthy  parents,  who  had 
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early  destined  me  for  the  priesthood,  for  which  I 
had  also,  unbidden,  nourished  an  inclination  from 
infancy.  After  a  few  years'  training  in  an  elemen 
tary  school,  I  was  sent  between  the  ages  of  eight 
and  ten  to  a  Protestant  academy,  where  I  learnt 
the  Eton  Latin  Grammar,  together  with  the  Pro 
testant  Bible  and  Protestant  hymns.  This  was 
probably  the  result  of  convenience,  but  it  looks 
like  a  foreshadowing  of  the  future.  During  this 
period  I  became  also  much  attached  to  the  Douay 
Bible  and  to  Bunyan's  Holy  War. 

Shortly  after  my  father's  death  I  was  placed 
under  the  care  and  tuition  of  a  paternal  grand- 
uncle,  the  Rev.  B.  F.  Crosbie,  at  Baddesley, 
Clinton,  near  Birmingham,  who  held  the  dual 
post  of  chaplain  to  the  Poor  Clares  and  parish 
priest  to  the  little  village.  He  was  a  saintly  man^ 
with  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Fathers,  and 
in  the  midst  of  his  peaceful  surroundings  and  quiet 
duties  he  wrote  three  or  four  little  volumes,  of 
charming  simplicity  and  devotion,  culled  chiefly 
from  the  writings  of  St  Bernard.  It  was  while 
with  him  that  I  became  acquainted  with  Bishop 
Ullathorne,  of  Birmingham,  by  whom  I  was  con 
firmed,  and  an  interest  in  hagiology  and  patrology 
was  kindled  in  me,  which  I  still  possess.  After 
fifteen  months'  severe  application  to  Latin  and 
French,  and  of  daily  recital  of  the  Rosary  and  of 
Our  Lady's  Office,  I  was  sent  to  a  Midland 
seminary ;  but  the  life  there  was  uncongenial  to 
me,  and  after  a  few  months  I  abandoned  all 
thoughts  of  becoming  a  priest.  I  then  returned 
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home,  and  engaged  in  commercial  pursuits,  after  a 
couple  of  years  spent  in  a  Liverpool  Commercial 
academy. 

However,  in  1868  there  came  to  me  a  fresh  call 
to  the  ecclesiastical  state  through  a  mission  by  the 
Redemptorist  Fathers.  I  was  then  nineteen,  and 
in  the  first  glow  of  my  religious  fervour  I  offered 
myself  as  a  postulant  at  their  house  at  Bishop 
Eton,  near  Liverpool.  I  was  accepted  on  the  con 
dition  that  I  weighed  the  matter  more  calmly 
during  a  sojourn  of  some  months  at  Baddesley. 
That  step  was  a  \  tse  one,  but  it  nearly  cost  me 
my  vocation.  My  saintly  grand-uncle  received  the 
suggestion  with  the  joy  of  the  father  of  the  prodigal 
son,  and  I  resumed  my  former  peaceful  life,  with 
its  daily  routine  of  prayer  and  study,  varied  only 
by  long  walks  in  the  vicinity.  But  in  other  respects 
things  were  different,  for  I  was  no  longer  a  boy. 
I  now  received  almost  the  treatment  of  an  equal, 
and  mixed  freely  with  the  visitors  to  my  uncle's 
hospitable  house.  One  such  was  a  Capuchin  from 
Chester,  who  strove  to  trap  me  for  his  Order, 
though  he  knew  that  I  was  pledged  to  the 
Redemptorists.  Had  this  not  been  so,  the  whole 
current  of  my  life  might  have  run  in  other 
channels.  A  learned  Dominican  also  came  during 
my  stay  to  conduct  a  retreat  for  the  Poor  Clares, 
but  though  attracted  by  'the  white  wool  of  St 
Dominic/  as  Newman  once  styled  the  picturesque 
habit  of  the  Dominican  Order,  and  drawn,  moreover, 
by  their  renown  for  learning,  I  remained  firm,  and 
the  good  father  did  not  try  to  inveigle  me. 
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Regulars  (dubbed  Irregulars  by  the  secular  clergy, 
not  without  some  show  of  reason)  are  not  usually 
so  scrupulous.  I  know  an  ex-Passionist,  now 
happily  doing  excellent  work  in  the  Anglican  com 
munion,  who,  when  on  the  point  of  quitting  his 
Order,  was  offered  a  willing  and  instant  reception 
by  the  Benedictines ;  and  the  very  man  who  was 
instrumental  in  leading  me  to  the  Redemptorists 
left  them  himself,  and  passed  over  to  the  Cistercians 
of  St  Bernard's  Abbey,  Leicestershire,  and  later 
on  died  amongst  them.  The  unflinching  opposi 
tion  of  Manning  to  the  '  Irregulars '  in  general, 
and  to  the  Jesuits  in  particular,  is  strikingly 
revealed  in  Purcell's  impartial  Life.  Yet  Manning 
made  an  exception  for  the  Redemptorists,  whom 
he  always  esteemed,  though  he  wished  that  its 
members  led  a  more  parochial  and  less  conventual 
life.  He  spent  some  little  time  at  Bishop  Eton 
when  I  was  a  student  there,  and  I  well  remember 
his  ascetic  mien,  and  the  zest  with  which  he  talked 
to  the  students  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  saints. 

Whilst  at  Baddesley  .this  second  time  one  of  the 
enclosed  nuns  escaped  into  the  village.  Her  brain 
had  given  way  under  the  seclusion,  monotony, 
and  severity  of  her  conventual  life.  The  marvel 
is  that  such  unscriptural  austerities  do  not  exact 
a  larger  hecatomb  of  victims.  This  episode  some 
what  disillusioned  my  youthful  imagination,  in 
which  nuns,  friars,  and  monks  seemed  miraculously 
exempted  from  the  vicissitudes  of  ordinary  mortals. 
But  Nature's  lex  talionis  is  exacted  even  within  con 
ventual  walls,  however  unscalable  by  mortal  man. 
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I  parted  from  my  aged  and  saintly  relative  with 
regret,  which  was  afterwards  deepened  by  the 
fact  that  I  never  looked  upon  his  face  again.  He 
died,  after  resigning  his  double  cure,  in  the  little 
village,  alone,  and  an  octogenarian.  His  death 
occurred  soon  after  my  ordination  in  1875,  and 
my  bitterest  trial  was  the  refusal  by  my  superiors 
of  permission  to  visit  him  in  his  dying  moments. 
It  seemed  to  me  then,  and  has  done  so  ever  since} 
that  such  a  cruel  counsel  of  perfection  would  be 
better  honoured  in  the  breach  than  in  the  observ 
ance.  Father  Crosbie  curiously  resembled  Newman 
in  features,  though  he  had  none  of  his  genius.  He 
was  a  simple  soul,  devoted  to  his  Master,  and  better 
than  his  system. 

After  a  short  sojourn  at  home,  where  a  Jesuit 
novice  from  Roehampton  sought  to  divert  my 
sympathies  from  Liguori  to  Loyola,  I  entered 
upon  my  novitiate  at  Bishop  Eton.  It  is  impos 
sible  to  realise  the  full  import  of  this  life  in  a 
novitiate  without  actual  experience  of  it.  Imagina 
tion  must  fall  far  short  of  the  reality.  It  must  be 
lived  to  be  understood.  As  a  system,  it  is  mental 
stagnation  for  an  entire  year.  It  is  even  far  more. 
Its  effect  is  to  generate  scrupulosity  and  insincerity 
while  it  involves  the  most  outrageous  violation  of 
the  ordinary  laws  of  health.  What  can  be  less 
conducive  to  honesty  of  action  and  self-respect 
than  to  know  that  the  eyes  of  the  Delator  (a 
prying  busybody  who  reports  in  chapter  the  slips 
in  word  and  deed  of  his  fellow  novices)  are  ever 
upon  one,  and  to  have  to  submit  to  his  sneaking 
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visits  to  one's  room  during  the  hour  of  spiritual 
reading  and  meditation,  as  well  as  during  one's 
absence  from  it?  Or  what  more  destructive  of 
largeness  of  soul  than  the  daily  microscopical  study 
of  the  rules,  and  the  unremitting  perusal  of  the 
lives  of  the  saints?  Or  what  more  injurious  to 
health,  and  generally  degrading,  than  several  of 
the  agonising  penances  (self-chosen  or  imposed), 
such  as  lying  prostrate  at  the  refectory  door  for 
the  whole  community  to  pass  over  the  body,  or 
the  drawing  a  line  with  the  tongue  the  length  of 
the  refectory  floor,  as  well  as  the  weakening  effects 
of  the  ( discipline/  or  flagellation  ?  All  conversation 
is  forbidden,  except  of  a  purely  spiritual  character, 
and  the  iron  fetters  are  riveted  by  the  weekly 
confession,  and  the  monthly  account  of  conscience 
rendered  to  the  novice  master,  who,  indeed,  if 
judicious,  can  render  the  burden  less  irksome, 
unless  thwarted,  as  in  my  own  case,  by  a  tactless 
socius,  or  under-master. 

When  the  year's  probation  was  over,  I  made 
the  simple,  as  distinguished  from  the  solemn,  vows, 
and  passed  as  one  of  the  neo-professed  into  the 
Hall  of  Knowledge,  or  House  of  Studies,  in  which 
the  pinions  of  the  mind,  if  not  too  cramped  by 
long  disuse,  soar  eagerly  aloft.  Yet  the  range  is 
necessarily  restricted.  The  CSS.R.,  as  distinct  from 
the  S.J.,  or  the  O.S.B.,  is  neither  literary  nor  educa 
tional.  The  curriculum  of  the  six  years'  course 
embraced  Logic,  Metaphysics,  Physical  Science  and 
Languages,  Scriptural  Exegesis,  with  Dogmatic 
and  Moral  Theology.  Elocution  was  also  an  im- 
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portant  factor  in  the  course.  For  fully  five  years 
printed  sermons  were  committed  to  memory,  and 
declaimed  before  the  lectors  and  students.  This 
trained  the  memory,  while  it  developed  the 
oratorical  gifts,  and  might  be  wisely  imitated  by 
the  alumni  of  our  Anglican  universities  and 
theological  colleges.  Commendable  as  this  system 
is  in  many  respects,  it  is  hampered  by  its 
limitations.  While  philosophy  includes  Locke, 
Mill,  Kant,  Spinoza,  etc.,  the  realm  of  dogma  is 
circumscribed  within  the  limits  of  Roman  theolo- 
gists,  such  as  Schouppe,  Liguori,  and  Franzelin. 
The  Index  Librorum  Prohibitoruvi  precluded  the 
perusal  of  Anglican  and  German  theological  works, 
and  this  naturally  paralysed  all  independent 
research.  The  course  was  one  dull  long  routine 
of  everlasting  propositions,  postulated  in  the  same 
formal  manner,  and  of  imaginary  objections  solved 
in  similar  curt  pseudo-logical  ways. 

It  was  during  my  dogmatic  course  that  I 
accidentally,  or  rather  providentially,  stumbled  upon 
what  proved  the  main  road  that  led  me  from 
Rome.  It  was  in  the  year  of  Papal  Infallibility, 
when  Manning  was,  to  use  Newman's  words  in 
his  famous  letter  to  his  bishop,  'together  with  a 
clique  of  Jesuits  and  Redemptorists,'  urging  the 
Fathers  of  the  Vatican  to  define  it,  and  Strossmayer 
was  with  greater  eloquence  dissuading  them  from 
it.  We  were  discussing  the  opportuneness  of  the 
proposed  definition,  when  I  ventured  to  assume  the 
role  of  Advocatus  Diaboli  by  questioning  its  historic 
grounds,  and  referring  to  the  very  fallible  conduct 
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of  Popes  Liberius,  Honorius,  Anastasius,  and  others. 
This  was,  of  course,  met  by  the  distinction  between 
erring  qud  Pontifex  and  qud  persona  privata.  But 
my  position  was  not  to  be  thus  lightly  assailed, 
and,  for  the  warmth  with  which  I  defended  it, 
my  prefect  turned  on  me  morosely  with  Tu  es 
Protestans.  Thus  was  the  seed  sown,  to  be  quickened 
later.  The  schemes  of  Manning  and  of  Deschamps 
triumphed,  and  Pio  Nono  made  the  second  great 
mistake  of  his  pontificate.  Strossmayer  of  Hungary, 
Goss  of  Liverpool,  and  Pere  Gratry  submitted,  only 
Dollinger  stuck  out  for  Scripture  and  antiquity. 
Even  Newman's  colossal  but  twisted  mind  accepted 
the  anachronistic  definition,  despite  his  letter  to 
Ullathorne,  and  his  admission  that  Gladstone  had 
cut  the  ground  under  Manning's  feet  in  his  memor 
able  Vatican  Decrees.  But  his  advocacy  was  vitiated 
by  the  Ultramontane  atmosphere  in  which  he  lived, 
and  I  remember  distinctly  the  hum  of  protest  that 
buzzed  round  the  refectory  from  Redemptorist 
lips,  during  the  reading  of  his  reply  to  Gladstone. 

So  my  doubts  were  smothered  for  a  time.  If 
Newman,  Strossmayer,  and  men  of  like  calibre 
could  accept  the  dogma,  who  was  I  to  question 
the  definition  of  an  (Ecumenical  Council?  There 
was  indeed  a  flaw  in  my  reasoning,  but  it  took 
nine  years  of  intermittent  and  fluctuating  revolt 
and  submission  before  unerring  vision  came. 

Not  the  least  fuel  that  fed  the  flames  of  discon 
tent  was  the  glorious  uncertainty  as  to  the  precise 
range  covered  by  the  dogma.  Did  the  famous 
Breve  of  Clement  XIV.  abolishing  the  Jesuits,  and 
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that  of  Pius  VII.  re-establishing  them,  emanate 
from  the  same  infallible  source?  What  is  the 
limitation  of  an  ex  -  cathedra  utterance  ?  Are 
encyclicals  and  letters  to  nations  and  bulls  in  the 
same  category ;  and  that  most  unwise  act  of 
Leo  XIII.,  the  condemnation  of  Anglican  Orders? 
It  is  useless  to  quote  the  words  de  fide  et  moribus, 
since  politics,  science,  and  history  come  within  its 
scope.  Nor  does  the  qualification  ex  cathedrd  docens 
remove  the  difficulty.  When  is  the  teaching  such, 
and  when  not?  Roman  theologians  themselves  are 
at  loggerheads  on  this  very  point.  Which  was 
infallible?  Urban  VIII.'s  treatment  of  Galileo,  or 
Leo  XIII.'s  sanction  of  the  Copernican  system? 
Are  both  equally  binding  on  the  Ecclesia  Univer- 
salis,  or  are  they  only  private  pronouncements? 
And  so  on  ad  nauseam. 

Still  less,  I  now  came  to  see  clearly,  would  th<? 
cleverly  evolved  theory  of  Papal  Supremacy  stand 
the  aqua  fortis  of  Scripture  and  the  Fathers.  The 
base  of  the  Petrine  claims  seemed  to  me  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  gigantic  column  superimposed  upon 
it.  HeT/ooj  and  Trer/oa  could  not  be  convertible 
terms,  and  the  Lord's  rebuke,  and  St  Paul's  subse 
quent  resistance  to  Peter,  not  to  mention  his  lapse 
from  faith  and  morals,  hardly  tallied  with  personal 
infallibility.  Moreover,  the  Petrine  supremacy  and 
succession  were,  to  my  mind  at  least,  doubtful.  The 
silence  of  the  Acts  as  to  Peter's  alleged  sojourn  at 
Rome,  the  fact  that  both  Irenaeus  and  Epiphanius 
evidently  regarded  Peter  and  Paul  as  jointly 
exercising  the  episcopal  office  at  Rome,  did  not 
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fail  to  impress  me.  I  felt  the  difficulty  also  arising 
from  the  hopeless  confusion  of  Roman  historians 
in  the  matter  of  Peter's  successors.  Baronius  and 
Platina  differ  widely.  Cletus  and  Anacletus  are 
now  one  personality,  and  anon  they  become  two. 
But  enough  on  a  topic  too  vast  to  be  entered 
upon  further. 

I  was  now  struggling  towards  the  dawn,  though 
as  yet  floundering  'amid  the  encircling  gloom.' 
Whilst  thus  groping,  I  was  sent  to  Wittem  in 
Dutch  Limburg,  to  complete  my  course  of  moral 
theology.  Our  text -books  were  still  the  Jesuit 
authors,  although,  despite  the  confederacy  of  Jesuit 
and  Redemptorist  in  the  Infallibility  question^ 
there  is  little  love  lost  between  the  two,  as  their 
fiery  controversy  on  Probabilism  amply  witnesses. 
It  was  a  question  of  Greek  meeting  Greek  in  the 
arena  of  Laxity  v.  Rigour,  on  which  both  claimed 
the  victory.  They  were  weary  curricula  with  their 
perpetual  reductiones  ad  syllogismum^  which  were 
in  many  cases  reductiones  ad  absurdum.  After  my 
ordination  in  1875  in  Liverpool  I  breathed  a  freer 
atmosphere.  The  fairly  stocked  library  at  Bishop 
Eton  was  at  my  use.  Of  course  it  was  limited  to 
Roman  works,  the  few  it  contained  on  the  Index 
being  hidden  from  view  in  a  quaint  receptacle 
called  'Hell'  The  Rev.  T.  E.  Bridget,  an  old 
Oxford  man  and  a  'vert,  was  librarian,  and  his 
wide  knowledge  of  books  was  always  obligingly  at 
the  disposal  of  seekers  after  truth.  As  a  writer, 
Father  Bridget's  style  was  clear  and  pure,  but 
his  statements  were  biassed  and  frequently  in- 
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accurate.  His  home  should  have  been  Stonyhurst 
rather  than  Bishop  Eton.  But  he  has  since  looked 
on  the  face  of  Truth  through  a  clearer  medium 
than  Mediaeval  or  Modern  Papalism. 

And  now,  when  even  more  literally  than  Dante, 

'  Nel  mezzo  cammin  di  nostra  vita 
Mi  ritrovai  par  una  silva  oscura,' 

another  pathway  stretched  away  before  me.  I  was 
repelled  by  all  the  subtleties  and  entanglements 
connected  with  the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation. 
Apart  from  the  unwarrantable  wresting  of  Scrip 
ture,  the  jugglery  over  accidents  and  substances,  the 
metaphysical  subterfuge  of  a  re-Transubstantiation 
at  the  decomposition  of  the  consecrated  elements, 
the  strange  arguments  on  the  immobility  of  Christ 
in  the  movable,  together  with  His  corporal 
presence  in  heaven,  though  called  to  earth  by 
consecration  in  millions  of  hosts  (in  every  one  of 
which  He  is  held  to  be  present  Body,  Soul,  and 
Divinity),  the  awful  doctrine  of  intention,  the 
enforced  presence  of  Christ  in  an  unworthy  recipi 
ent,  and  even  more  repulsive  speculations  than 
these,  seemed  to  me  philosophy  and  theology  run 
riot. 

The  limitations  of  space  preclude  lengthened 
reference  to  other  matters,  such  as  the  with 
holding  the  cup  from  the  laity;  the  baneful, 
habitual,  and  unprimitive  practice  of  auricular 
confession ;  the  usurped  mediatorial  office  of 
Christ  in  the  invocation  of  saints ;  the  equivocal 
distinction  between  Xar/oe/a,  SovXeia,  v 
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the  iniquitous  traffic  in  Masses  for  the  dead — all 
these  things  were  as  finger-posts  pointing  me 
from  Rome. 

In  1879  I  bade  adieu  to  the  Redemptorists, 
and  left  their  house  at  Limerick,  where  I  was 
stationed  as  missionary  and  sub -prefect  of  a 
sodality  of  men,  and  the  year  following  I  said 
farewell  to  the  Roman  Church.  The  late  Bishop 
Eraser,  of  Manchester,  received  me  cordially  into 
the  Anglican  communion.  I  have  had  no  regretsj 
but  much  cause  for  thankfulness.  I  selected  the 
English  communion  as  being,  as  it  appeared  to 
me,  the  direct  successor  through  the  early  British 
and  Celtic  Churches  of  primitive  and  Apostolic 
Christianity.  I  have  since  laboured  peacefully  and 
contentedly  as  an  English  clergyman,  and  hope  to 
do  so  to  the  end  of  life. 


THE  REV.  DE  LACY  O'LEARY 
Curate  of  St  Paul's,  Bristol 

THE  author  of  the  following  narrative  is  an 
English  clergyman,  now  working  as  curate  at  St 
Paul's,  Portland  Square,  Bristol.  His  name  and 
address  were  kindly  given  to  me  by  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  Bristol,  who  also  bears  high  testimony 
to  his  character  and  to  the  useful  work  which  Mr 
O'Leary  is  now  doing  in  that  diocese : — 

I  was  educated  in  a  seminary  of  the  older 
English  type,  one  in  which  lay  and  clerical  pupils 
were  mingled  together.  The  place  is  now  secular 
ised,  and  the  'Church  students,'  as  they  are  called, 
removed  to  Oscott.  I  look  back  still  upon  most 
of  my  superiors  there  with  a  considerable  degree 
of  affection  and  respect.  They  were  almost  all 
of  what  is  known  as  the  'English'  type,  the 
descendants  of  old  Catholic  families ;  men  of  sober 
tone,  to  whom  the  extravagant  superstitions  and 
bigotry  of  the  converts  from  Protestantism  and 
of  the  foreign  monastic  orders,  who  have  of  late 
crowded  into  England,  were  alike  repugnant. 

Alas !  the  rising  wave  of  Ultramontanism  has  swept 
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almost  all  such  into  the  past.  I  well  remember 
the  scarcely  disguised  contempt  with  which  the 
more  modern  priest,  the  admirer  of  hysterical 
nuns,  the  narrator  of  outrageous  miracles,  was 
received  when  he  came  to  the  seminary  for  a 
retreat  or  an  ordination. 

Practically,  however,  it  is  this  latter  type  which 
now  dominates  the  Roman  Church;  it  is  they  and 
their  teaching  which  make  the  tension  every  day 
greater  between  the  clergy  and  laity.  I  have 
heard  such  men  preach  upon  the  reputed  miracles 
at  Lourdes,  upon  the  healings  at  St  Winifred's 
Well,  upon  the  miraculous  powers  of  scapulars, 
blessed  medals,  and  such  like. 

On  one  occasion  a  chapel,  which  I  attended 
when  not  at  the  seminary,  was  in  debt ;  an 
immediate  payment  was  due  to  the  builder;  the 
priest  was  at  his  wits'  ends.  Suddenly  he 
remembered  that,  although  the  images  of  St 
Joseph,  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  of  St  Francis, 
were  honoured  in  the  chapel,  a  statue  of  St 
Anthony  of  Padua  lay  on  one  side  neglected 
and  dusty.  Forthwith  he  had  this  statue  washed 
and  cleaned,  and  a  lamp  set  burning  before  it.  In 
a  few  days  some  overdue  subscriptions  were 
received,  the  congregation  submitted  to  another 
squeezing,  and  the  builder  was  paid.  Of  course 
the  '  miracle '  was  lauded,  and  the  statue  was 
crowned  with  flowers  and  adorned  with  candles 
on  the  next  Sunday. 

Gradually  I  perceived  that  there  were  two 
elements  in  the  modern  Roman  Church.  There 
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was  the  sober  devotional  tone  of  the  older 
Romanists,  both  in  England  and  Ireland,  who 
always  looked  back  to  the  past  days,  and 
reproduced  the  type  of  Challoner  and  Milner. 
Against  these  was  the  dominant  noisy  faction 
of  foreign  monks,  Jesuits,  '  Maynooth  men,'  and 
converts  from  Protestantism  —  all  Ultramontanes 
to  a  man.  It  is  these  who  are  making  the  strain 
with  the  laity  to-day  so  severe ;  it  is  they  who 
are  the  real  cause  of  the  tremendous  leakage 
which  is  sapping  the  p.oman  Church  all  over  the 
Continent,  and  in  Ireland  and  England,  to  a  far 
larger  degree  than  is  commonly  supposed. 

No  priest  has  a  chance  unless  he  belongs  to  this 
faction.  If  a  priest  is  to  get  a  reputation  for 
piety,  he  must  become  the  fanatical  panegyrist  of 
some  visionary,  the  champion  of  some  hysterical 
nun.  Practically  no  educated  or  cultured  men 
are  to-day  entering  the  Roman  priesthood ;  the 
alienation  is  becoming  complete.  It  would  often 
astonish  Protestants  to  hear  the  disgust  and 
contempt  with  which  Roman  Catholics  commonly 
speak  amongst  themselves  of  their  priests.  It  is 
a  small  thing  that  the  modern  priesthood  is 
miserably  under-educated,  that  its  classical  train 
ing  is  upon  the  level  of  the  fourth  form  of  an 
English  grammar  school,  that  its  scientific  teaching 
is  nil.  It  is  a  greater  matter  that  its  theological 
education  is  of  the  scantiest  description,  a  hasty 
cram  of  a  few  text-books,  just  enough  to  pass 
muster  at  the  bishop's  very  perfunctory  examina 
tion.  It  is  the  greatest  that  the  whole  priesthood 
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is  straining  back  to  the  most  puerile  superstitions 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  leaving  that  which  is  intelligent 
and  spiritual  for  what  is  a  mere  fetish  worship. 

It  was  this  tone  which  disgusted  me,  as  it  has 
disgusted  so  many  young  men,  with  the  priesthood. 
At  length  I  told  my  relatives  that  I  no  longer 
wished  to  return  to  the  seminary,  or  to  continue 
preparing  for  the  priesthood.  They  considered  this 
a  mere  whim  ;  at  least  they  wished  me  to  return 
and  make  up  my  mind  later.  Desiring,  however, 
a  clearer  guidance,  I  had  recourse  to  an  Italian 
friar,  Fr.  Anatole,  a  Franciscan  of  the  Observan- 
tine  Order.  This  Fr.  Anatole  was,  I  believe,  a 
truly  devout  and  spiritually-minded  man,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  his  Order  had  been  one  of  the 
most  violent  and  extreme.  He  showed  me  that 
all  these  superstitions  and  vagaries,  which  are  so 
prominent  in  popular  Romanism,  are  not  of 
necessity  to  be  believed  by  every  Romanist.  The 
Creed  of  Pius  IV.  is  all  that  is  enforced;  aach 
individual  may  hold  his  own  opinions  about 
modern  miracles  and  modern  saints,  with  this 
restriction,  that  he  must  not  speak  against  them 
to  the  disedification  of  others. 

Truly  a  wonderful  distinction !  A  priest  who 
believes  that  the  Casa  at  Loretto  was  carried 
through  the  air  by  angels  from  Nazareth,  may 
preach  it,  and  his  preaching  is  edifying;  another 
who  does  not  believe  is  all  right,  but  he  must  be 
careful  never  to  express  his  doubt.  If  it  be  true, 
why  does  not  the  Infallible  Head  declare  the  truth? 
If  untrue,  how  can  it  be  edifying?  The  Roman 
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Church  does  not  desire  truth,  it  does  not  encourage 
a  search  for  truth :  it  is  always  this  '  edification,' 
as  it  is  called,  which  is  its  aim. 

I  went  back  to  the  seminary,  but  I  suppose  I 
was  quite  out  of  touch  with  the  system.  At 
length,  nine  months  later,  I  left  finally,  intending 
to  take  up  lay  employment.  I  now  felt  a  greater 
liberty,  and  began  to  read  more  freely  than  I  had 
been  able  to  do  before.  I  had  already  learned 
that  Romanism  as  it  is  now  widely  differed  from 
the  Romanism  of  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  at  least  in  this  country.  It  was  a  new 
fetish  system,  which  Milner  would  hardly  have 
recognised.  I  found  also  that  there  were  many 
who  remembered  when  the  doctrine  of  Papal 
Infallibility  was  not  merely  not  received,  but 
severely  condemned.  Amongst  the  pious  works 
served  out  at  the  seminary  for  our  reading  on 
Sundays  were  Seymour's  Mornings  with  the  Jesuits, 
and  Pomponio  Leto's  Rome  during  the  Vatican 
Council — I  suppose  our  tutors  had  never  read  the 
books,  and  did  not  know  their  nature.  From  these 
I  discovered  by  what  a  wide  breach  the  modern 
Roman  Church  is  separated  from  that  of  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  From  the 
latter  I  learned  by  what  back-stairs'  intrigues  and 
wire-pulling  Papal  Infallibility  was  forced  upon  the 
Church,  and  how  narrowly  we  escaped  a  dogmatic 
definition  of  the  Virgin's  Assumption. 

Now  that  I  was  free  from  the  seminary,  I  read 
more  on  these  subjects.  The  problem  that  pre 
sented  itself  to  me  was  this :  How  could  it  be  that 
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a  violent  opponent  of  infallibility  dying  in  1868 
might  be  saved,  but  no  one  could  be  saved  in 
1888  unless  they  fully  accepted  the  doctrine?  And 
the  promulgation  of  this  doctrine  had  been  contrived 
by  intimidation  and  bribery.  Why  must  I,  if  I  did 
not  accept  the  Immaculate  Conception  and  Papal 
Infallibility,  be  refused  the  sacraments  which  had 
for  eighteen  centuries  been  open  to  those  who 
accepted  neither?  Must  I  suppose  that  salvation 
is  the  private  property  of  the  priests,  the  most 
ignorant  members  of  the  community?  Moreover, 
they  taught  that  lying,  swearing,  or  even  theft, 
was  venial  sin  which  I  could  remove  by  repeating 
the  Lord's  Prayer;  but  to  omit  Mass,  or  to  eat 
meat  on  Friday,  was  mortal  sin,  for  which  my  soul 
was  in  peril  of  eternal  damnation. 

I  did  not  doubt  that  the  Roman  Church  was 
truly  the  successor  of  Christ's  apostles,  or  that  she 
really  possessed  those  sacraments  necessary  for 
life,  but  I  rejected  the  priest-made  regulations  of 
modern  date.  I  determined  that  I  would  continue 
to  use  her  services  and  sacraments  without 
yielding  to  these  petty  rules,  imagining  that  it 
could  be  done. 

Enquiry,  however,  once  commenced  is  not 
easily  checked.  I  turned  now  to  read  the  history 
of  the  Church,  and  gradually  had  the  conviction 
brought  home  to  me  that  the  Roman  Church  of 
to-day  is  not  the  Christian  Church  of  primitive 
ages.  Her  vast  system  of  theology  was  unknown 
to  the  apostolic  age,  it  is  the  growth  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  its  psychology  false,  its  metaphysics  unsound. 
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Above  all,  I  found  the  teaching  of  infallibility  to 
be  the  work  of  some  Jesuits  of  modern  times. 
Had  I  known  then  of  a  branch  of  the  Old 
Catholics  in  England,  I  should  have  joined  it;  as 
it  was,  I  had  friendly  feelings  towards  the  English 
Church.  I  attended  a  few  services  in  the  Church 
of  England,  but  found  them  excessively  wearisome, 
and  only  half  intelligible.  All  this  time  I  would 
still  return  for  private  prayer  to  the  nearest 
Romanist  chapel,  although  I  no  longer  felt  the 
need  of  services  or  sacraments. 

About  this  time,  in  1890,  I  met  several  old 
schoolfellows  and  two  former  masters  who,  I 
found  to  my  surprise,  had  left  the  Roman  Church. 
One  had  become  a  Unitarian ;  the  others  were 
cut  loose  from  every  Christian  body.  I  discovered, 
indeed,  that  revolt  from  the  Church  was  much 
commoner  than  I  had  supposed,  though  carefully 
concealed  by  the  Roman  clergy. 

It  was  now  that  I  first  turned  to  read  the  New 
Testament.  I  did  not  accept  it  as  an  inspired 
work,  for  I  supposed  that  it  had  derived  its 
authority  from  the  Church  Councils.  Yet  I  was 
deeply  impressed  by  the  picture  of  Christ's  life 
and  passion  and  His  social  life  with  His  disciples. 
This  only  accentuated  my  breach  with  the  Church. 
Above  all,  it  was  evident  that  the  Church  of 
Rome,  with  its  elaborate  ritual,  its  vast  hierarchy, 
and  its  puerile  hagiology,  was  not  identical  with 
the  society  Christ  had  established. 

Yet  I  could  not  help  feeling  that  I  had  suffered 
in  separating  from  it.  Prayer  was  neglected,  and 
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I  felt  myself  altogether  sinking.  I  made  one 
more  effort  to  find  a  reasonable  and  possible 
position  in  the  Roman  communion.  To  this  end 
I  went  to  Dom  Wilkins,  a  Benedictine,  whose 
evangelical  and  practical  sermons  I  had  greatly 
liked.  However,  it  was  only  the  old  story, 
unconditional  surrender,  not  to  Christ,  but  to  a 
system  which  I  could  see  for  myself  was  the 
gradual  growth  of  ages,  of  misunderstandings  and 
of  legend.  I  left  him,  feeling  that  the  breach  was 
beyond  healing. 

Yet,  after  all,  why  was  a  Church  necessary? 
The  bishops  of  the  Roman  Church  might  sit  in 
the  seats  of  the  apostles,  but  their  system  was 
not  apostolic.  Christ  Himself  had  never  demanded 
enrolment  in  a  Church  of  those  who  came  to  Him, 
nor  had  He  required  their  adherence  to  a  creed. 
He  simply  asked  followers  to  love  Him  and  follow 
Him.  Surely  it  would  be  possible  to  follow  Christ 
and  serve  Him  without  the  medium  of  a  Church 
at  all.  It  was  this  at  length  I  recognised  as  the 
true  Christianity;  the  personal  example  and  service 
of  the  Man  Christ  Jesus.  That  religion  consists, 
not  in  observances,  or  in  submission  to  an  earthly 
authority,  or  in  acceptance  of  a  code,  but  in  a 
living  person,  the  Man  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 

Yet  a  follower  of  Christ  must  find  the  necessity 
of  communion  and  fellowship  with  others.  It  was 
under  the  conviction  of  the  utility  and  wholesome- 
ness  of  this  I  became  a  member  of  the  Church  of 
England.  I  believe  that  that  body  most  nearly 
reproduces  the  conditions  of  the  primitive  and 
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Apostolic  Church,  allowing  for  incidental  and 
unavoidable  differences  of  locality  and  changed 
society,  and  I  feel  that  in  her  I  can  follow  more 
nearly  after  the  immediate  disciples  of  Jesus 
Himself;  and  in  her  very  divisions  and  discussions 
I  can  enjoy  a  more  wholesome  and  natural  life 
than  under  the  rigid  repression  of  Rome. 

I  look  back  to-day  with  no  little  affection 
upon  that  Church  where  I  made  my  first  com 
munion,  and  was  confirmed,  where  I  spent  happy 
years,  and  in  which  many  dear  friends  have  died :  I 
am  ready  to  re-enter  her  fold,  when  she  removes 
modern  accretions  and  returns  to  her  primitive 
state ;  meanwhile  I  am  satisfied  with  the  Church 
of  England,  as  being  mainly  conformable  to  the 
model  of  the  Apostolic  Communion  ;  I  feel  that 
I  am  able  in  all  conscience  to  use  her  formularies, 
to  enjoy  her  sacraments,  and  to  work  in  her 
ministry ;  but  I  believe  that  the  true  Christ 
religion  is  in  no  Church,  but  in  the  God-man, 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  who  died  once  for  me,  but 
now  for  ever  lives  a  very  real  and  true  person. 


MR  D.  V.  O'MEARA 

MR  DANIEL  O'MEARA,  whose  conversion  is  narrated 
below,  was  born  in  the  county  Mayo  in  1865.  At 
the  age  of  fifteen  he  entered  a  solicitor's  office,  and 
for  sixteen  years  held  various  positions  in  com 
mercial  and  legal  offices,  until  in  1896  he  left  a 
lucrative  place  in  a  leading  Irish  solicitor's  office, 
to  take  up  secretarial  work  in  connection  with  a 
religious  society,  by  which  he  is  greatly  valued 
Mr  O'Meara  says: — 

Until  my  twenty-eighth  year  I  was  a  Roman 
Catholic,  and  a  devout  one.  *  At  that  time  I  was  in 
an  office,  where  there  was  a  New  Testament  used 
by  a  commissioner  for  taking  affidavits.  One  day 
I  opened  it  carelessly  at  the  page  containing  St 
John  xiv.  There  I  saw  our  Lord's  answer,  in  verse 
6,  to  the  question  of  St  Thomas,  '  How  can  we 
know  the  way?'  marked  in  ink,  and  it  had  evi 
dently  been  so  marked  for  a  considerable  time. 

Apologists  for  the  Church  of  Rome  speak  glibly 
about  Roman  Catholics  being  allowed  to  read  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  but  I  never  yet  met  a  devout 
Roman  Catholic  who  intelligently  read  the  New 
Testament  without  a  consciousness  that  it  ought 
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to  be  confessed  to  the  priest :  and  when  people  go 
to  confession,  it  is  to  confess  their  sins,  and  not  to 
recount  their  virtues.  I  was  no  exception  to  this 
rule,  for  I  was  the  unhappy  possessor  of  one  of 
those  misdirected  consciences,  so  I  laid  down  this 
little  book,  feeling  it  was  not  right  to  pry  into  it, 
and  that  it  would  inevitably  lead  to  cross-question 
ing  on  the  part  of  my  confessor.  But  truly,  'the 
Word  of  God  is  quick  and  powerful,  and  sharper 
than  any  two-edged  sword ; '  and  that  text  of  Holy 
Scripture  had  cut  its  way  through  the  fortifications 
which  my  Roman  teachers  had  for  twenty-six  years 
been  throwing  up  around  'my  faith.' 

One  Sunday  I  attended  Mass  in  the  Dominican 
Chapel  in  Dublin,  instead  of,  as  usual,  in  the  Jesuit 
Chapel,  and  when,  after  the  ordinary  of  the  Mass 
the  priest  was  saying  aloud  in  English  the  Salve 
Regina1 — a  prayer  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  in  which 
the  people  join — some  one  near  me  seemed  to  lay 
particular  stress  on  the  words  '  our  Life ' ;  and  after 
some  thought  I  recalled  the  marked  passage  in  the 
little  Testament,  as  one  between  which  and  this 
prayer  there  was  some  conflict. 

I  had  a  Douay  Bible,  which  I  had  never  read, 
but  which  had  been  given  to  me  by  a  pious  old 

1  '  Hail,  Holy  Queen,  Mother  of  Mercy,  our  Life,  out 
Sweetness,  and  our  Hope,  to  thee  do  we  cry,  poor  banished 
sons  of  Eve,  to  thee  do  we  send  up  our  sighs,  mournings 
and  weepings  in  this  valley  of  tears,  turn  then,  most  gracious 
Advocate,  thine  eyes  of  mercy  toward  us,  and  after  this  our 
exile  show  unto  us  the  blessed  fruit  of  thy  womb,  Jesus.  O 
most  clement,  most  pious,  most  sweet  Virgin  Mary.'  (The 
breast  is  here  struck  three  times). 
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lady  as  a  wedding  present ;  but  I  now  took  it  down 
from  the  top  shelf  of  my  library,  and  brought  it 
to  a  Protestant  friend,  who,  after  I  explained  as 
best  I  could  the  nature  of  the  passage  I  wanted, 
found  for  me  the  verse  John  xiv.  6.  With  my  ringer 
carefully  wedged  between  the  leaves,  lest  I  should 
lose  the  place,  I  departed  in  triumph;  and  when  I 
reached  my  room  I  read  the  whole  chapter  over 
carefully.  I  then  contrasted  the  passages: — 

'Jesus  saith  unto  him,  I  am  'Hail,  Holy  Queen,  Mother 
the  way,   the  truth,  and  the  of  Mercy,  our  Life,  our  Sweet- 
life  ;  no  man  cometh  unto  the  ness,  and  our  Hope.' 
Father,  but  by  Me.; 

The  first  passage  stood  out  in  all  its  simplicity 
on  the  page  of  Holy  Writ,  and  there  was  no 
attempt  by  a  note  or  otherwise  to  explain  away 
its  significance.  I  turned  to  the  front  page  of  the 
Bible,  where  there  was  a  declaration  subscribed 
by  all  the  Roman  Catholic  Archbishops  and  Bishops 
of  Ireland  to  the  effect  that  they  approved  of  that 
'new  edition  of  the  English  Bible,  .  .  .  and  that 
the  same  may  be  used  by  the  faithful  with  great 
spiritual  profit,  provided  it  be  read  with  due  rever 
ence  and  with  the  proper  dispositions.'  The  con 
clusion  that  I  arrived  at  was  that  the  Bible  was  all 
right ;  but  that  the  '  Salve  Regina '  was  all  wrong. 

From  that  time  forward  I  read  the  New  Testa 
ment  more  diligently,  and  reviewed  every  prayer, 
pious  practice,  and  article  of  belief  which  I  had 
been  taught  to  use  or  hold  in  the  light  of  its 
revealed  truths,  with  the  result  that  in  almost  every 
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case  that  to  which  I  had  been  trusting  my  all  for 
time  and  for  eternity  was  either  condemned  by  or 
not  mentioned  at  all  in  Holy  Scripture. 

As  a  devout  client  of  Mary  I  specially  sought 
for  some  way  whereby  I  might  be  able  to 
retain  the  petitions  in  my  morning  and  night 
prayers  which  for  some  twenty  years  I  had  been 
accustomed  to  address  to  her.  Surely,  I  thought, 
there  is  some  place  where  she  is  called,  '  Our  Hope/ 
'  Our  most  gracious  Advocate,'  '  Gate  of  Heaven,' 
etc.  But,  no !  not  anywhere  in  the  Holy  Scriptures 
is  such  a  title  found ;  yet  well-nigh  everywhere 
does  it  appear  in  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  books 
of  devotion,  and  especially  in  A  Manual  of  Prayer 
by  the  Redemptorists^  which  I  had  in  almost  daily 
use  for  some  ten  years  previously.  In  the  Litany 
of  the  B.V.M.  Roman  Catholics  are  taught  to 
address  her  as  '  the  Gate  of  Heaven ; '  but  Christ, 
in  John  x.  7  and  9,  says :  '  I  am  the  Door/  and, 
as  if  anticipating  Roman  innovations,  He  says  in 
verse  I,  '  He  that  entereth  not  by  the  door  into  the 
sheepfold,  but  climbeth  up  some  other  way,  the 
same  is  a  thief  and  a  robber.'  So,  in  I  John  ii.  i, 
the  apostle  tells  us  that  the  Lord  Himself  is  the 
sinners'  Advocate  with  the  Father,  and  not  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  whom  the  Church  of  Rome  calls 
'our  most  gracious  Advocate.'  St  Paul  calls  Christ 
'our  Hope/  and  does  not  even  once  mention  the 
Blessed  Virgin  in  all  his  fourteen  Epistles.  In 
Hebrews  vii.  25  it  is  of  Jesus,  not  Mary,  that  we 
read,  '  He  is  able  also  to  save  them  to  the  utter 
most  that  come  unto  God  by  Him,  seeing  He  ever 
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liveth  to  make  intercession  for  them ; '  and  Jesus 
Himself,  who  is  'the  same  yesterday,  and  to-day 
and  for  ever,'  declared,  '  Him  that  cometh  to  Me 
I  will  in  no  wise  cast  out'  (John  vi.  37). 

Yet  in  the  Glories  of  Mary,  by  St  Alphonsus 
Maria  de  Liguori,  published  by  Burns  &  Gates 
Limited,  with  full  episcopal  sanction,  we  find  these 
passages :  '  O  Lady  ...  in  heaven  we  have  but 
one  advocate,  and  that  is  thyself  (page  168) 
'Modern  heretics  cannot  endure  that  we  should 
salute  and  call  Mary  "  our  Hope  "...  but  the  Holy 
Church  obliges  all  ecclesiastics  and  religious  each 
day  to  invoke  and  call  Mary  by  the  sweet  name 
of  our  Hope— the  Hope  of  all '  (page  8s).1  '  Thou, 
O  Mother  of  God,  art  omnipotent  to  save  sinners' 
(page  623),  and  on  page  401  we  find  the  following 
prayer,  'O  great,  exalted,  and  most  glorious  Lady, 
prostrate  at  the  foot  of  thy  throne,  we  adore  thee 
from  this  valley  of  tears.' 

It  may  be  urged  that  these  are  only  the  opinions 
of  a  private  individual ;  but  this  individual  is  a 
canonized  saint,  and  his  writings  have  been  pro 
nounced  by  the  Sacred  Congregation  of  Rites  to 
contain  not  one  word  worthy  of  censure.  Nor  are 
these  opinions  obsolete,  for  we  read  in  an  encyclical 
letter  of  Pope  Leo  XIII.,  published  in  The  Irish 
Catholic  of  October  9,  1897:  'Our  manner  of 
praying  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  has  something  in 
common  with  our  worship  of  God,  so  that  the 

1  In  the  Breviary  Office  of  September  9,  the  Blessed  Virgin 
is  addressed  as  'the  only  hope  of  sinners'  (Tu  es  spes  unica 
peccatorum). 
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Church    even    addresses    to    her    the    words    with 
which  we  pray  to  God :  "  Have  mercy  on  sinners." 

Take  the  part  played  by  the  Blessed  Virgin 
out  of  the  drama  of  Romanism,  and  only  an  ugly, 
unattractive  skeleton  remains.  I  ceased  praying  to 
her,  and  although  I  was  desperately  in  earnest  in 
finding  solution  to  my  difficulties,  I  was  somewhat 
amused  when  it  dawned  upon  me  that  for  some 
little  time  I  had  been  praying  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin  to  decide  for  me  whether  I  ought  to  pray 
to  her  or  not.  My  difficulties  and  my  efforts  to 
solve  them  began  in  the  early  part  of  the  year 
1893.  Between  that  time  and  July  1895,  when  I 
publicly  renounced  Romanism,  and  was  received 
into  the  communion  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  I 
read  everything  about  controverted  questions  of 
religion  which  I  could  procure ;  I  had  three  or 
four  interviews  with  Roman  Catholic  priests,  who 
advanced  no  convincing  arguments ;  but — especially 
one  of  them — used  threats  about  the  fires  of  hell, 
etc.  My  final  severance  from  Romanism  was  the 
result  of  diligent  search,  especially  into  the  truths 
of  Holy  Scripture. 

I  have  been  asked  what  I  have  gained  by  the 
change.  I  have  gained  *  an  inheritance  incorrup 
tible,  and  undefiled,  and  that  fadeth  not  away 
reserved  in  heaven '  for  me.  I  have  obtained,  on  the 
two  simple  conditions  laid  down  in  John  v.  24, 
— viz.,  belief  in  God,  and  in  the  word  of  His  son — 
a  life  to  which  there  can  be  no  death!  Some 
Roman  Catholics  think  that  these  and  similar 
great  and  precious  promises  made  by  God  are  too 
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good  to  be  true,  while  others  are  held  back  either 
by  bigotry  or  the  pleasures  of  sin  from  pursuing 
the  matter,  lest  they  should  be  converted  and  live 
the  Christ-life. 

Early  last  year  I  met  a  young  man,  an  ardent 
advocate  of  total  abstinence,  whom  I  had  known 
well  when  I  myself  was  a  devout  Roman  Catholic. 
When  I  told  him  I  had  been  a  total  abstainer  for 
about  five  years,  he  candidly  remarked  that,  if  my 
change  of  religion  had  done  nothing  else  for  me 
than  that,  it  was  not  in  vain !  I  was  glad  to  hear 
him  say  so,  for  he  is  an  uncompromising  Romanist ; 
and  I  replied  that  if  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics 
would  hearken  to  the  voice  of  the  Saviour,  when 
He  invites  them  to  come  and  learn  of  Him,  instead 
of  following  the  example  of  the  vast  majority  of 
their  bishops  and  priests,  especially  in  the  matter  of 
taking  strong  drink,  much  would  be  done  towards 
wiping  out  the  stigma  with  which  our  people 
have  been  branded  as  a  drunken  good-for-nothing 
race ;  and  temperance  workers  would  then  be 
encouraged,  and  would  rejoice  in  their  work. 

I  had  virtually  renounced  Romanism  in  1893, 
and  between  that  date  and  1895  I  na<^  frequently 
heard  the  Gospel  preached  with  great  simplicity 
and  power  in  St  Thomas's  Church,  Dublin,  and 
thus  obtained  the  assurance  that  Jesus  Christ,  by 
His  Spirit,  had  indeed  delivered  me  from  the  love 
of  sin  and  the  fear  of  death.  At  the  Keswick 
Convention  of  1896  I  consecrated  myself — all  I 
was  and  all  I  had  —  to  Him,  asking  Him  to  bless 
me,  and  to  use  me  as  an  instrument  to  direct 
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others  from  the  ways  of  darkness  into  the  way  of 
light,  from  the  bondage  of  sin  into  the  glorious 
liberty  of  the  children  of  God.  My  efforts  in  this 
direction,  poor  and  weak  though  they  have  been, 
have  been  owned  by  my  God  and  Saviour,  and  I 
praise  Him,  because  He  is  faithful  to  His  written 
promises,  and  because  He  has  been  time  and 
again  with  me — a  very  present  help  in  time  of 
trouble;  a  way  of  escape  and  a  sure  refuge  in 
the  hours  of  temptation ;  the  Comforter  in  time  of 
sorrow;  the  Dispenser  of  Wisdom  when  pleading 
with  others — for  His  promise  to  all  faithful  disciples 
still  stands  sure,  '  Lo !  I  am  with  you  alway,  even 
unto  the  end  of  the  world  Amen.' 
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THE  Rev.  J.  B.  Shea,  B.A.,  is  Incumbent  of 
Salerno,  co.  Galvvay,  in  Ireland,  in  connection  with 
the  Church  of  Ireland.  After  leaving  the  Roman 
Church  he  worked  his  way  up  in  a  most  praise 
worthy  manner,  and  came  out  at  the  head  of  the 
Divinity  School  list  of  his  year  at  Trinity  College, 
Dublin.  As  a  layman  he  did  good  service  to  the 
cause  of  the  Irish  Missions,  and  he  has  kindly 
given  me  this  valuable  testimony: — 

In  my  younger  days  I  lived  in  a  country  district 
in  the  south  of  Ireland,  and  my  people  intended 
me  for  the  Roman  priesthood.  In  that  part  of  the 
world  the  great  ambition  of  every  family  is  to  have 
at  least  one  son  a  priest.  Prayers  are  expensive, 
when  they  have  to  be  paid  for,  and  it  is  a  great 
advantage  to  have  somebody  of  your  own  who 
will  offer  prayers  and  Masses  (which  are  a  still 
more  expensive  luxury)  free  of  charge.  I  was  set 
apart  accordingly,  as  the  scapegoat  of  the  family, 
and  I  grew  up  through  boyhood  with  this  idea 
perpetually  before  me ;  an  ideal  of  purity  and 
holiness,  as  it  then  seemed  to  me. 

Among  my  early  acquaintance  was  a  Protestant 
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of  about  my  own  age,  and  he  and  I  frequently 
discussed  matters  of  controversy.  One  evening  my 
friend  said  to  me :  *  When  you  go  to  Mass,  you 
worship  the  Host.  Well,  granted  that  the  doctrine 
of  Transubstantiation  is  true,  and  that  the  Host  is 
not  bread  at  all,  but  human  flesh,  and  that  the 
wine  has  become  human  blood,  yet  you  know,  by 
what  is  called  the  doctrine  of  Intention,  that  if 
the  priest  has  not  the  intention  to  consecrate  the 
elements,  they  are  not  consecrated,  and  when 
you  bow  down  and  worship  them,  you  are  only 
worshipping  a  piece  of  bread  and  a  little  wine.' 
At  this  I  lost  my  temper,  and  when  a  man  loses 
his  temper,  it  shows  that  he  is  losing  faith  in 
the  truth  of  his  own  position.  It  was  so  with 
me,  and  no  doubt  is  so  with  many  others. 

Many  doubts  began  now  to  occupy  my  mind, 
some  as  to  Transubstantiation,  and  others  as  to 
the  so-called  Sacrament  of  Penance.  I  used  to  go 
to  confession  on  the  first  Sunday  of  each  month  ; 
but  somehow  I  felt  no  better  nor  happier  as  to 
the  result,  I  tried  more  frequent  confession,  but 
it  did  not  give  me  peace.  For  when  one  goes 
regularly  to  confession,  as  one  has  always  the 
same  sins  to  confess,  one  gets  into  the  habit  of 
repeating  them  by  rote.  A  young  fellow  who  used 
to  attend  with  me  once  made  this  observation  to 
me,  and  added :  '  I  repeat  my  sins  in  this  way 
mechanically,  and  sometimes  there  are  sins  about 
which  I  am  not  quite  sure  whether  I  have  committed 
them  or  not.'  'What  do  you  do  about  them?1  I 
asked.  '  Well,  you  know/  said  he,  '  that  it  would 
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be  a  great  sin  to  tell  a  lie  in  confession,  so  in 
order  to  make  sure  to  avoid  this,  /  always  commit 
those  sins  on  the  day  beforehand'  (See  Note  B). 

After  this  I  was  in  a  very  uneasy  state  of  mind, 
and  knew  not  what  to  do.  The  weight  of  my  sins 
and  the  burden  of  uneasiness  grew  daily  heavier 
and  more  difficult  to  bear.  To  get  rid  of  this,  I 
thought  of  a  great  many  expedients,  except  the 
one  I  ought  to  have  tried  had  I  known,  namely, 
that  of  going  directly  to  Him  who  said :  '  Him 
that  cometh  to  Me  I  will  in  no  wise  cast 
out'  I  had  long  been  friends  with  the  Protestant 
clergyman  of  the  parish,  but  it  was  mutually 
understood  between  us,  that  while  we  might  talk 
freely  on  any  other  subject,  we  must  not  talk 
about  religion.  In  the  South  of  Ireland,  the  ideal 
Protestant  is  'one  who  would  not  speak  a  word 
about  God  in  a  thousand  years.'  It  is  only 
turncoats  and  *  soupers,'  they  say,  who  are  always 
talking  about  God  and  the  Bible. 

However,  one  evening  I  happened  to  be  visiting 
this  gentleman,  and  the  conversation  turned  on 
the  hymn,  '  The  old,  old  story.'  I  called  it  a 
Protestant  hymn,  but  he  said  it  was  the  peculiar 
property  of  neither  Protestant  nor  Roman  Catholic, 
but  was  a  Christian  hymn,  telling  of  the  Saviour, 
who  died  alike  for  all.  And  he  proceeded  to 
relate  that  'old,  old  story,'  such  a  story  as  I  had 
never  heard  before;  the  story  of  human  sin  and 
Divine  love,  the  one  story  in  all  literature  which 
can  turn  the  Valley  of  Achor  into  a  door  of  hope, 
and  rescue  the  human  soul  from  despair. 
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The  only  fault  it  had  was  that  it  made  me 
exceedingly  uncomfortable,  and  I  went  home  a 
great  deal  sadder  than  if  I  had  not  heard  it.  I 
now  found  an  excuse  to  visit  the  parson  more 
frequently  than  formerly.  Of  course  I  tried 
to  leave  him  under  the  impression  that  1  was 
completely  happy.  But  he  must  have  suspected 
the  truth,  as  he  would  talk  about  my  soul.  All 
honour  to  such  men !  Once  when  1  was  leaving 
he  offered  me  a  Protestant  Bible,  but  of  course 
I  refused  to  accept  it.  On  the  contrary,  I  went 
to  a  friend  who  owned  a  Douay  Testament,  and 
borrowed  it  from  him.  I  did  not  do  this  primarily 
to  find  rest  for  my  soul,  but  rather  in  order  to  be 
able  to  confute  the  Protestants,  and  to  refute  their 
arguments,  which  were  beginning  to  make  me  feel 
very  uncomfortable.  Surely,  thought  I,  as  the 
Protestants  draw  all  their  arguments  from  their 
Bible,  so  I  will  find  in  ours  the  arguments  on 
the  other  side,  which  will  enable  me  to  overcome 
them. 

But,  alas !  for  '  the  best  -  laid  schemes  of  mice 
and  men  ! '  It  so  happened  that  the  very  first  time 
I  opened  the  borrowed  Testament  my  eye  fell  upon 
these  words  (Rom.  viii.  i) :  '  There  is  therefore  now 
no  condemnation  to  them  that  are  in  Christ  Jesus, 
who  walk  not  according  to  the  flesh/  Now  what 
could  this  mean?  I  will  not  say  that  my  explanation 
of  the  passage  was  the  most  correct  possible,  but 
the  meaning  which  I  extracted  from  it  was  this: 
There  is  a  class  of  people  who  are  said  to  be  'in 
Christ  Jesus,'  and  these  are  under  no  condemnation ; 
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whereas  I  am  under  the  condemnation  of  my  own 
conscience,  and  probably  of  God  Himself,  where 
fore  I  cannot  be  one  of  those  who  are  in  Christ 
Jesus.  Oh !  the  horror  of  this  discovery !  To 
think  that  after  all  my  conscientious  efforts  to 
attain  holiness,  I  was  not  at  that  moment  one  of 
God's  people  in  Christ  Jesus. 

In  Dublin,  no  doubt,  there  is  a  tolerably  intelli 
gent  body  of  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  and  you  could 
go  with  your  difficulties  to  one  of  them  ;  but  in  my 
parish,  whether  the  parish  priest  has  a  good  horse 
or  not,  he  always  keeps  a  good  whip,  and  that  is 
the  first  argument  he  would  be  likely  to  use.  So 
I  went  to  the  Protestant  clergyman  again,  and 
indirectly  introduced  to  him  the  text  in  question. 
Among  other  things  he  told  me  was  this :  When 
the  priest  professes  to  forgive  sins,  he  always 
leaves  a  little  margin  unforgiven  which  must  be 
wiped  out  by  penance,  hence  the  condemnation ; 
whereas,  when  God  forgives,  He  '  saves  to  the 
uttermost,'  and  '  the  blood  of  Christ  His  Son 
cleanseth  from  all  sin.'  It  had  long  been  a  puzzle 
to  me  (as,  indeed,  it  still  is)  why  priests  do  not 
make  a  clean  sweep  of  the  sins  of  their  penitents, 
and  not  leave  unforgiven  what  we  call  in  Irish 
an  agusheen  (i.e.,  a  little  over  and  above),  upon 
the  soul  It  is,  I  suppose,  something  in  the  way  of 
a  stock-in-trade,  to  enable  one  to  start  again  with. 

At  the  end  of  a  fortnight  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  was  no  longer  any  use  in 
endeavouring  to  strike  a  compromise — I  must  be 
for  God,  or  against  Him,  Never  did  a  man  read 
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his  Testament  more  fervently  than  I  did  in  the 
meantime. 

Again  I  paid  my  friend  the  parson  a  visit.  I 
told  him  I  felt  like  one  standing  on  sand,  who  felt 
it  every  moment  shifting  from  under  him.  Instead 
of  feeling  very  sad,  he  seemed  quite  elated,  and 
said,  'Thank  God  for  that!  That  is  just  how  God 
wants  you  to  feel.  You  have  been  standing  on 
your  own  righteousness,  and  He  wants  you  to 
stand  on  the  solid  rock,  which  is  Christ.'  He 
asked  me  if  I  would  consent  to  our  having  prayer 
together.  Just  imagine  me  praying  with  the  parson 
a  fortnight  before!  but  now  my  spirit  was  broken, 
and  I  consented.  Such  a  prayer !  He  prayed  as 
if  God  were  there  present,  listening  to  every  word 
he  said,  and  as  if  God  had  really  an  interest  in  me. 
I  had  been  accustomed  to  regard  God  as  one  very, 
very  far  away,  whom  one  could  only  approach  very 
indirectly  through  relays  of  mediators — the  priest,  the 
saints,  the  angels,  and  the  Blessed  Virgin.  I  used 
to  listen  to  Mass  read  in  Latin  in  something  of  the 
same  spirit  as  Tennyson's  North  Country  Farmer. 

I  know  there  is  a  good  deal  of  difference  of 
opinion  on  the  subject  of  what  is  known  as  instan 
taneous  conversion.  Some  say  a  man  cannot  be 
converted  in  a  moment ;  others  say  he  can.  All 
I  know  is  that  when  I  arose  from  that  prayer  I 
seemed  to  do  so  in  another  world.  The  load  which 
had  oppressed  me  seemed  gone,  as  suddenly  as 
that  of  Christian  in  the  Pilgrim's  Progress^  and  I 
felt  as  if  I  could  fly.  My  heart  was  fixed :  I  would 
go  home  and  tell  my  friends  of  my  intention  of 
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leaving  the  Church  in  which  I  could  no  longer 
remain,  except  as  a  hypocrite. 

But  that  was  easier  resolved  than  done.  Here 
let  me  exhort  my  Protestant  friends  to  be  lenient 
in  judging  the  motives  of  Roman  Catholics  who 
disbelieve  the  religion  they  yet  profess.  Their 
difficulties  are  tremendous.  Diffidence  in  one's 
own  judgment  against  an  institution  of  such 
antiquity,  and  to  whose  communion  so  many 
learned  and  honest  men  belong,  is  only  one  of  the 
obstacles.  There  is  the  martyrdom  of  friendships 
broken,  of  distrust,  misconstruction,  and  contempt, 
which  is  to  the  human  heart  so  difficult  to  bear. 
Besides,  to  a  great  many,  the  sacrifice  of  worldly 
prosperity  and  prospects  is  one  not  easily  made. 

Among  my  friends  were  horror  and  confusion. 
One  charitably  suggested  that  I  should  be  kicked. 
Only  one — my  schoolmaster  —  argued  the  matter 
with  me.  He  asked  me  for  some  specific  objec 
tions  against  Romanism.  I  had  so  many  that 
they  took  his  breath  away.  He  held  up  his  hands 
in  horror,  hoping  we  might  always  continue  friends, 
but  beseeching  me  to  spare  him  in  the  matter  of 
controversy. 

Well,  my  friends  thought  it  best  to  pack  me 
off  to  America,  which  they  did,  and  there  I 
remained  for  several  years.  Often  and  often 
among  the  great  cities  in  the  Eastern  States,  or 
the  mining  camps  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the 
message  of  God  came  to  me,  telling  me  to  come 
and  tell  my  own  people  what  great  things  He 
had  done  for  me.  The  wish  was  ever  present  with 
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me ;  but  how  should  I  come  to  a  home  from  which 
I  had  been  expelled?  But  in  His  own  good  time, 
and  by  His  own  appointed  means,  my  Master 
not  only  brought  but  forced  me  back,  and  here 
I  am  !  He  has  led  me  back  and  restored  to  me 
the  friendships  I  had  lost.  He  has  also  given  me 
the  opportunity  to  preach  His  glorious  Gospel  up 
and  down  my  own  land  to  my  own  dear  country- 
people  in  our  own  ancient  tongue.  And  by  no 
means  least,  He  has  given  me  a  portion  in  the 
ministry  of  what  I  believe  to  be  His  own  holy 
Church. 


THE  REV.  JAMES  WARING 

Ex-Passionist  Monk 

THE  Rev.  J.  Waring,  ex-Passionist,  has  occupied 
several  posts  in  the  Church  of  England,  since  he 
has  joined  the  Anglican  communion.  He  is 
described  by  those  with  whom  he  has  worked  as 
<a  diligent  visitor  among  the  sick  and  poor, 
sympathetic  and  kind  in  his  ministrations.'  His 
training  as  mission  priest  also  now  bears  good 
fruit,  and  he  is  considered  to  be  a  'fluent,  good 
extempore  preacher.'  Mr  Waring  is  now  acting  as 
curate  of  St  Mark's,  Manningham,  Bradford.  His 
narrative  runs  thus  : — 

The  mention  of  any  possible  '  road '  by  which 
a  quondam  Roman  priest  was  enabled  to  break 
with  the  Church  of  Rome  has  been  somewhat 
discredited  in  the  eyes  of  the  general  public  during 
the  past  few  years.  So  many  '  No  Popery '  lecturers 
have  arisen  whose  antecedents  have  not  been  all 
that  could  be  desired,  whose  knowledge  of  Roman 
Catholicism  has  been  either  limited  or  unduly 
biassed,  and  whose  language  has  been  marked  by 
its  force  rather  than  by  its  logic,  that  it  was  not 

without   much   hesitation   I  consented  to  write  my 
si 
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experiences  or  give  the  motives  which  moved  me, 
ten  years  ago,  to  leave  the  Church  of  Rome. 

And  at  the  outset  I  particularly  desire  to  state 
that  I  have  never  had  any  personal  quarrel  with 
individual  Roman  Catholics.  The  distinction  be 
tween  the  Papacy  as  such  and  professing  Roman 
Catholics  cannot  be  too  often  drawn  or  iterated. 
The  Papal  Court  and  the  individual  who  accepts 
that  Court  as  his  guide  in  religion  are  not  one 
and  the  same  thing :  the  one  is  for  the  most 
part  a  gigantic  political  machine ;  the  other  is 
very  often  a  good  man,  a  good  citizen,  and  tolerant 
of  everything  and  of  everybody  but  a  priest  who 
has  'verted.  Nothing  is  too  hard  to  be  hurled  at 
such  an  one ;  though  why  this  should  be  so  baffles 
all  comprehension.  God,  in  His  mercy,  has  endowed 
man  with  a  mind  with  which  to  think,  and  with 
free-will  also.  When  a  man  finds  that  he  cannot 
conscientiously  teach  doctrines  he  no  longer  believeSj 
all  honour  to  that  man  if  he  conscientiously  breaks 
away  from  the  bonds  which  bind  him,  to  seek  else 
where  a  harbour  which  shall  save  him  from  spiritual 
shipwreck,  and  where  he  can  once  more  work  loyally 
and  conscientiously  in  the  Master's  cause! 

My  early  life  was  not  of  such  an  exceptional 
character  that  I  need  dwell  long  upon  it.  My 
mother  was  the  daughter  of  Scotch  Episcopalian 
parents,  and  never,  to  my  knowledge,  did  she 
formally  embrace  Romanism.  My  father's  father 
was  an  English  Churchman,  and  his  mother  was  a 
Roman  Catholic.  Only,  then,  on  my  father's 
mother's  side  did  I  inherit  anything  from  Rome, 
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whilst  she  was  only  a  Vert  to  that  Church.  I  was 
sent,  however,  to  Roman  Catholic  schools,  and  my 
youthful  environment  consisted  wholly  of  the 
emblems  of  devotion  characteristic  of  that  Church. 
Like  most  boys  of  fifteen,  I  was  impressionable 
and  given  to  romance.  What  wonder,  then,  that 
having  read  the  life  of  a  Passionist  student, 
Brother  Martin  of  Jesus  Crucified,  a  life  replete 
with  deep  devotion  and  written  in  the  warm, 
glowing  style  of  an  Italian  chronicler,  I  felt  moved 
to  '  go  and  do  likewise ! ' 

At  the  early  age  of  fifteen  I  sought  admission 
to  the  Passionist  Order,  and  was  received  with 
great  cordiality  by  the  then  Principal,  a  man  of 
large  heart,  kindly  disposition,  and  a  typical  Irish 
priest  My  first  experience  of  the  monastic  life  of 
the  'discalced  clerks  of  the  Passion  of  Our  Lord,' 
as  Passionist  monks  are  officially  termed,  was 
gained  at  St  Paul's  Retreat,  Mount  Argus ;  a 
splendid  pile  of  granite  buildings,  with  magnificent 
church  attached,  lying  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city 
of  Dublin. 

A  year  after  my  admittance  as  a  postulant  or 
alumnus >  I  was  transferred  to  the  Noviciate  House 
in  Worcestershire,  an  old-world  place  nestling  at 
the  foot  of  the  Malvern  Hills.  The  life  we  led  in 
this  House  of  Novices  was  hard  in  the  extreme. 
At  two  in  the  morning  we  rose  to  chant  the 
Matins  and  Lauds,  to  be  followed  by  mental 
prayer.  At  3.15  A.M.  we  retired  to  rest,  and,  if 
possible,  to  sleep  again.  Sleep  was  very  often  out 
of  the  question ;  so  cold  was  the  weather  during  the 
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winter  nights  that  oftentimes  one's  feet  had  become 
like  feet  of  marble !  At  6  A.M.  we  were  roused 
once  more  to  recite  Prime  and  Tierce,  hear  Mass, 
and  engage  in  mental  prayer.  The  hour  of  7.30 
found  us  partaking  of  collation,  which  consisted  of 
coffee  and  dry  bread.  The  rest  of  the  morning  was 
occupied  in  various  duties ;  such  as  sweeping  the 
corridors,  a  little  study,  some  devotional  exercises, 
the  reading  of  some  books  of  a  devotional  character, 
and  solitary  walk.  At  noon  we  resorted  to  the 
choir  or  chapel  to  recite  the  hours  of  Sext  and 
None,  and  dinner  followed.  On  all  days  of  the 
year  except  Wednesdays,  Fridays,  and  Saturdays, 
the  midday  meal  was  of  a  sustaining,  if  plain, 
character.  Nor  could  the  most  confirmed  gour 
mand  take  exception  to  its  plentifulness,  even 
though  it  failed  to  satisfy  his  fastidious  taste  with 
respect  to  its  quality.  From  I  P.M.  to  1.45  the 
silence  which  had  hitherto  reigned  within  the 
monastic  walls  was  broken  for  the  first  time. 
During  that  short  space  of  time  we  either  walked, 
and  talked  as  we  walked,  round  the  monastery 
ground,  or  we  resorted  to  the  recreation  room. 
The  afternoon  followed  upon  much  the  same  lines 
as  the  morning.  At  3  P.M.  we  recited  Vespers, 
to  be  followed  by  study,  spiritual  reading,  and 
various  other  devotional  exercises.  At  6.15  P.M. 
we  began  to  recite  Compline,  which  was  followed 
by  an  hour's  mental  prayer.  Then  came  supper, 
recreation,  and  night  prayers,  and  punctually  at 
9  P.M.  we  retired  to  rest. 

The  foregoing  gives  some   idea  of  the  life  of  a 
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Passionist  monk,  a  life  which  he  vows  to  follow 
with  little  change  till  death.  He  is  scantily 
clothed,  has  sandalled  feet,  has  a  hard  bed  to  lie 
upon,  and  poor  food,  especially  during  Advent  and 
Lent.  Three  times  a  week  he  scourges  himself 
with  whips,  or  'disciplines/  as  they  are  called,  and 
in  a  hundred  and  one  ways  the  flesh  and  the 
spirit  are  so  tortured  and  crushed  that  at  last  he 
becomes  more  like  a  machine  than  a  human  being, 
that  grinds  out  with  artificial  regularity  its  per 
petual  round  of  religious  observances  by  day  and 
night.  No  wonder  that  at  the  end  of  the  year's 
noviciate  the  health  of  even  the  strongest  amongst 
us  was  undermined,  it  may  be  for  life. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen,  or  possibly  a  little  over 
seventeen,  having  gone  through  the  year's  test 
satisfactorily,  I  was  called  upon  to  take  the  three 
vows  of  chastity,  poverty,  and  obedience,  the  three 
vows  by  which  I  was  to  become  a  life-long  monk. 
I  am  not  called  upon  to  say  much  upon  this 
period  of  my  life.  The  noviciate  of  a  Passionist 
is  a  hard  one,  but  who  can  tell  how  many  Samuels 
may  not  have  been  found  amid  that  youthful 
band !  or  how  often,  and  in  how  many  ways,  the 
Lord  may  have  spoken  to  those  young,  loving 
hearts  as  they  communed  with  Him  in  prayer  by 
day  and  by  night ! 

At  the  same  time  I  must  express  my  strong 
disapproval  of  the  system  of  the  Roman  Church 
in  demanding  from  youths  so  young,  so  inex 
perienced,  so  ignorant  of  themselves  and  of  the 
future  which  lay  before  them,  perpetual  vows  of 
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poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience.  Fancy  a  young 
boy  of  sixteen  vowing  to  remain  a  celibate  for 
life!  Common  sense  ought  at  least  to  remedy 
so  unnatural  a  wrong.  Nuns,  as  a  rule,  only  take 
vows  ad  tempus,  that  is  for  five  or  three  years,  to 
be  renewed  or  otherwise  at  the  end  of  the  period. 
Why  the  same  consideration  is  not  extended  to 
monasteries  as  obtains  in  nunneries  baffles  com 
prehension.  When  the  Papal  Court  sees  its  way 
to  effect  a  drastic  change  in  this  respect,  it  will 
have  done  something  towards  remedying  a  crying 
evil,  and  will  at  the  same  time  remove  that 
so-called  stigma  which  rests  upon  a  man  in 
Roman  Catholic  circles,  who  shall  break  away 
from  the  vows  he  made  in  ignorance,  at  the  age 
of  sixteen. 

The  following  six  years  were  spent  in  the 
various  houses  of  studies  of  the  Anglo-Hibernian 
Province  of  Passionists.  During  that  period  we 
combined  study  with  the  self-same  religious 
observances  which  were  to  be  met  with  in  the 
noviciate.  The  curriculum  of  studies  included : 
Mathematics,  Physical  Sciences,  the  Scriptures, 
Sacred  Eloquence,  Logic,  Ethics,  Philosophy, 
Dogmatic  and  Moral  Theology.  The  training  for 
the  ministry  which  is  in  vogue  in  the  Church  of 
Rome,  though  for  the  most  part  ex  parte, 
specialised,  and  narrow,  is,  nevertheless,  an  admir 
able  preparation  in  many  respects.  The  student's 
aspirations  are  ever  directed  to  the  end  and 
purpose  of  his  calling  in  life,  whilst  his  studies 
all  converge  and  are  centred  upon  the  attainment 
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of  this  self-same  object.  The  one  great  weakness 
of  the  system  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the 
student  is  never  permitted  to  mix  or  converse 
with  any  one  outside  the  monastic  walls.  The 
text-books  are  likewise  calculated  to  keep  the 
student  from  knowing  what  others  may  think  of 
the  subject-matter  at  issue.  They  are  prepared 
much  in  the  same  way  as  are  extracts  of  beef  or 
the  medicinal  remedies  of  the  homoeopath ;  they 
lack  breadth,  and  are  meant  to  supply  the  mental 
sustenance  of  the  student  by  well  -  prepared  and 
carefully  arranged  doses  of  Roman  Catholic 
teaching. 

Theses  are  held  at  stated  periods.  Upon  one 
occasion  I  was  appointed  the  objector  to  this 
thesis :  '  the  Pope  is  infallible.'  I  remember  well 
that  I  rather  startled  the  professor  by  the  variety 
and  the  number  of  objections  I  raised  to  debate 
against  the  doctrine  of  Infallibility.  From  that 
moment  might  be  traced  the  opening  of  that 
'road'  by  which  I  was  ultimately  led  from  the 
Roman  Church.  Papal  Infallibility  was  ever 
afterwards  a  stumbling-block  in  my  path.  When 
later  I  was  more  free,  and  had  more  leisure  to 
study  the  subject,  this  modern  dogma  of  Roman 
Catholicism  proved  an  insuperable  barrier  to  my 
faith  in  the  Roman  position. 

In  due  course  I  was  ordained  priest  at  the  early 
age  of  twenty-two  and  a  half,  the  major  dispensa 
tion  having  been  given  me  for  the  two  reasons  of 
'fitness  and  utility.'  For  nearly  four  years  I 
laboured  in  South  Wales,  being  appointed  soon 
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after  ordination  vicar  of  the  monastery,  with  charge 
of  the  parish.  I  also  acted  as  Roman  Catholic 
chaplain  to  an  asylum,  a  county  gaol,  a  workhouse 
and  an  infirmary,  and  I  was  engaged  in  conducting 
missions  at  intervals. 

At  the  end  of  three  years  my  health  gave  way, 
and  for  three  months  I  hovered  between  life  and 
death ;  it  was  during  the  convalescence  which 
followed  upon  this  illness  that  I  found  time  and 
leisure  to  seriously  consider  my  position  in  the 
Church  of  Rome. 

The  old  difficulty  about  Papal  Infallibility  grew 
more  difficult  still,  and  though  I  sought  counsel 
from  many  of  Rome's  theologians,  my  reading  of 
history  was  in  no  wise  refuted,  nor  were  my 
doubts  either  shaken  or  deposed.  The  one  unfail 
ing  distinction  which  was  urged,  and  which  is 
found  in  all  Roman  text  -  books,  to  answer 
well-known  lapses  of  many  of  the  Popes  of  the 
past  was  this :  the  Pope  has  a  twofold  character, 
his  private  and  his  official.  When,  therefore,  a 
Pope  had,  in  the  past,  declared  something  to  be 
false  which  was  true,  and  vice  versd,  he  lapsed  in 
his  private  capacity,  or  as  a  particular  theologian, 
but  not  as  the  official  Pope.  The  error  was  not 
an  ex-cathedrd  decision.  Distinctions  of  this  nature 
bring  anything  but  conviction  to  a  perplexed 
mind,  nor  are  they  calculated  to  solve  the 
difficulties  which  their  authors,  no  doubt,  intended 
they  should  meet.  To  resort  to  them  is,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  to  witness  to  an  innate  potentia 
errandi  in  a  Pope ;  whilst  to  affirm  that  every 
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time  a  Pope  has  erred  in  promulgating  doctrines 
touching  faith  and  morals,  he  erred  as  a  private 
individual,  and  not  as  official  Pope,  is,  to  use  a 
modern  phrase,  nothing  but  'looping  the  loop,'  and 
an  entanglement  in  the  meshes  of  a  petitio  in 
probando.  In  my  own  case  this  difficulty  to  solve 
the  historic  errors  of  Popes  in  the  past,  by  means 
of  this  oft-repeated  threadbare  distinction  about 
the  '  individual '  and  the  '  official '  Pope,  led  me 
ultimately  to  traverse  that  'road'  which  leads 
from  Rome. 

Another  difficulty  I  experienced  at  the  time  of 
which  I  write  was  the  doctrine  of  Transubstantia- 
tion.  The  teaching  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
concerning  this  dogma  of  Roman  belief  is  this : 
When  the  priest  has  pronounced  the  words  of 
consecration  in  the  Mass,  the  substance  of  the 
bread  and  wine  passes  away,  and  the  substance  of 
the  body  and  blood,  flesh  and  bone,  soul  and 
divinity  of  Christ,  takes  its  place,  so  that  what 
afterwards  are  touched  and  tasted  and  seen  are  but 
the  appearances  or  the  accidents  of  the  bread  and 
wine;  their  own  proper  substance  having  passed 
away  by  virtue  of  the  words  of  consecration. 

This  is  a  faithful  and  literal  description  of  the 
doctrine  of  Transubstantiation  as  taught  by  the 
Church  of  Rome.  It  maintains  what  is  known  as 
the  'carnal  eating'  in  this  Sacrament,  and  few  non- 
Romans  are  aware  of  the  fact.  Now  the  very  defini 
tions  of  'substance'  and  'accident'  are  themselves 
distinctive  of  the  Roman  position  in  this  matter. 
A  substance  is  as  aliquod  per  se  stans,  or  '  a  some- 
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thing  which  stands  or  exists  by  itself;  an  'accident' 
is  defined  as  aliquod  in  altero  inh<zrens,  or  '  a  some 
thing  which  inheres  or  has  its  existence  in  another 
thing,'  this  'other  thing*  being,  of  course,  a  sub 
stance.  These  definitions  are  taken  from  Roman 
Catholic  text-books.  If,  then,  an  accident  must  of 
necessity  inhere  in  its  own  proper  substance,  and 
independently  of  its  own  proper  substance  can 
have  no  existence,  it  follows  that  where  the  sub 
stance  of  bread  is,  the  accidents  of  the  bread,  such 
as  colour,  taste,  quantity,  quality,  etc.,  must  be 
found  also.  In  the  idea  of  the  one  enters,  and 
must  of  necessity  enter,  the  idea  of  the  other,  its 
existence  and  its  inseparability.  But,  according  to 
Roman  theologians,  the  substance  of  the  bread, 
after  the  words  of  consecration  are  uttered,  passes 
into  space,  and  '  is  suspended/  they  maintain,  *  by 
miraculous  power  in  mid-air.'  If  so,  then  must 
the  'accidents'  of  the  bread  pass  into  space  and 
be  suspended  by  the  same  miraculous  agency  in 
mid-air.  With  the  result  that  neither  substance 
nor  accident  can  remain,  if  we  accept  the  Roman 
Catholic  position.  And  yet  we  read :  *  Who  in  the 
same  night  that  He  was  betrayed  took  bread,  and 
when  He  had  given  thanks  He  break  it,  and  gave 
it  to  His  disciples,  saying,  Take,  eat,  this  is  My 
body,  which  is  given  for  you :  Do  this  in  remem 
brance  of  ME.'  These  words  of  Christ  leave  no 
room  for  doubt  but  that  He  handled  and  broke, 
and  that  the  disciples  tasted  and  ate  bread ;  nor 
can  any  other  assumption  be  upheld  without  at 
the  same  time  doing  violence  to  the  plain,  un- 
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mistakable      meaning     of     the     words     of     Holy 
Writ 

Thus  the  doctrines  of  Papal  Infallibility  and  of 
Transubstantiation  were  the  two  main  gates  of  the 
'road'  by  which  I  sought  an  exit  from  the  Church 
of  Rome  ten  years  ago,  and  which  led  me  to  seek 
admission  to  the  Church  of  England.  The  fore 
going  is  a  brief  epitome  of  my  life's  walk  as  I 
travelled  along  the  *  Road  to  Rome/  and  of  the 
motives  which  led  me  to  seek  a  'Road  from 
Rome.' 


MR   C.   WOODS 

MR  CHARLES  WOODS  is  a  young  Lancashire  man, 
who  was  converted  at  Preston.  He  has  suffered 
much  persecution  at  the  hands  of  his  friends,  and 
is  now  employed  as  a  lay  missionary  in  Ireland. 
I  have  recently  received  the  following  report  con 
cerning  him  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Irish  Church 
Missions :  '  You  may  fully  rely  upon  the  case  of  C. 
Woods.  He  is  a  very  earnest  and  spiritual  worker, 
whom  we  greatly  value.  His  case  is  a  very  happy 
one.'  Mr  Woods  gives  the  following  account  of 
his  conversion : — 

I  was  born  of  Roman  Catholic  parents.  My 
father  was  a  very  zealous  Roman  Catholic,  and 
more  intelligently  acquainted  with  Romish  doctrines 
than  most  men  in  his  station  of  life.  I  was  taught 
at  my  mother's  knee  to  pray  for  my  deceased 
friends,  and  to  angels  and  saints,  as  if  they  pos 
sessed  the  attributes  of  God.  At  an  early  age 
I-  was  put  under  the  tuition  of  nuns,  and  if  these 
women  cannot  drive  the  system  of  Romanism  into 
their  pupils  no  one  else  can,  for  their  stock  of 
superstitious  tales  is  as  inexhaustible  as  they  are 
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fabulous,  and  by  this  means  Rome  frightens  the 
children  into  belief  of  some  awful  thing  happening 
to  those  who  do  not  keep  the  commandments  of 
the  Church.  No  wonder  that  the  Papacy  has  great 
power  over  her  victims,  and  nothing  but  the  grace 
of  God  can  deliver  one  who  has  been  thoroughly 
drilled  in  Romish  dogmas,  backed  up  by  these 
lying  legends  and  *  old  wives'  fables.' 

When  I  left  school  I  believed  all  that  the  Church 
taught,  and  looked  upon  Protestants  as  heretics, 
cut  off  from  the  true  Church.  I  was  apprenticed 
with  a  tradesman  who  was  a  Protestant,  and  the 
first  four  years  of  my  apprenticeship  I  saw  nothing 
attractive  in  his  profession  of  religion.  He  was 
like  my  Roman  Catholic  friends,  *  fond  of  the 
world,'  but  all  at  once  there  was  a  great  change 
in  his  life ;  instead  of  frequenting  the  theatres, 
dances,  etc.,  he  attended  prayer  meetings  and 
Bible  classes.  Psalms  and  hymns  and  spiritual 
songs  took  the  place  of  comic  pieces  and  songs 
of  the  opera;  the  whole  atmosphere  of  the  place 
in  which  we  worked  seemed  to  be  changed,  and 
my  master  was  praising  God  all  the  day  long. 
He  said  that  he  was  'saved,'  'converted,'  terms 
which  I  believed  to  be  presumptuous.  His  former 
friends  told  me  that  it  would  last  for  a  time,  and 
that  he  would  get  over  it;  but  twelve  months 
passed  away,  and  he  seemed  to  be  as  happy  and 
peaceful  as  ever. 

His  manner  of  life  made  me  desire  to  be  like 
him ;  so  I  gave  up  the  dance,  theatre,  Sunday 
desecration,  etc. ;  but  this  made  me  more  miser- 
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able,  for  I  had  nothing  in  the  place  of  these 
pleasures  that  I  had  given  up.  So  I  went  to 
confession  at  least  once  a  month,  and  came  away 
feeling  that  I  was  at  peace  with  God ;  but  this 
peace  only  lasted  for  the  day,  and  the  peace  which 
my  master  experienced  seemed  to  be  continuous. 
I  therefore  seriously  asked  myself  the  question  :  Was 
it  possible  that  I  too  could  enjoy  the  same  blessed 
peace  of  soul,  the  same  glad  and  happy  life  ? 

While  I  was  in  this  anxious  state  of  mind,  my 
good  master  began  to  read  the  Scriptures  to  me,  and 
I  was  surprised  to  find  that  nothing  was  said  about 
Purgatory,  Invocation  of  Saints,  Transubstantiation, 
Sacrifice  of  Mass,  etc.,  but  that  the  essential  doctrines 
of  the  Gospel  were  very  simple.  I  began  to  think 
that  something  was  wrong  with  the  Church  in  which  I 
had  been  brought  up  ;  but  the  idea  that  Protestantism 
was  only  300  years  old  led  me  to  inquire  about  the 
'  Reformation.' 

I  tried  to  find  out  the  best  history  on  the  subject, 
but  was  forbidden  to  read  Protestant  books,  and  was 
told  that  the  Roman  Catholic  historians  were  bigoted, 
so  I  had  to  give  up  the  idea,  and  this  led  me  to  listen 
more  attentively  to  the  Scriptures ;  and  as  many 
things  were  contrary  to  what  I  had  been  taught,  and 
the  Bible  acknowledged  to  be  the  '  Word  of  God '  by 
both  Romanists  and  Protestants,  I  was  soon  led  to 
see  that  '  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  cleanseth  us  from 
all  sin,'  and  that  eternal  life  was  a  free  gift,  not  to  be 
obtained  by  works  or  money,  also  that  the  Sacrifice 
of  the  Mass  was  an  imposture,  'For  by  ONE  offering 
He  hath  perfected  for  ever  them  that  are  sanctified  ; ' 
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but,  though  convinced,  I  felt  that  the  step  was  too 
great  for  me  to  take. 

Twice  I  fancied  that  I  had  made  up  my  mind,  but 
the  thought  of  home,  friends,  etc.,  made  me  recant.  I 
well  remembered  a  saying  of  my  father's  to  the  effect 
that  if  ever  any  of  his  children  left  the  Catholic  Church, 
they  should  be  his  children  no  longer ;  and  in  the  face 
of  this  and  other  trials  that  I  should  have  to  go 
through,  I  felt  too  weak  to  endure  the  ordeal. 

I  was  in  this  state  for  six  months.  I  spent  hours 
in  the  church  asking  God  to  lead  me  by  the  right 
way,  and  He  heard  my  request  and  proved  true  to 
His  promise,  for  on  the  New  Year's  Day,  1892,  after 
reading  a  book  by  Dr  Grattan  Guinness  on  Romanism, 
a  Development  of  Heathenism ,  I  made  up  my  mind  for 
the  third  and  last  time  to  obey  the  command  which 
was  on  the  back  of  the  book,  viz. :  '  COME  OUT  OF 
HER,  MY  PEOPLE,  BE  YE  NOT  PARTAKERS  OF  HER 
SINS,  THAT  YE  RECEIVE  NOT  OF  HER  PLAGUES.'  I 
told  my  master  of  my  decision,  and  I  well  remember 
his  words,  *  Before  a  man  builds  a  house  he  sits  down 
and  counts  the  cost.  Have  you  done  that  ? '  I  knew 
only  too  well  that  it  would  mean  rejection  by  all  those 
who  were  most  dear  to  me,  but  at  all  costs  I  was 
determined  to  be  at  peace  with  God ;  I  went  with  my 
master  to  a  prayer  meeting,  and  there  I  saw  clearly 
that  I  was  a  sinner,  and  that  Jesus  was  my  substitute, 
and  my  joy  knew  no  bounds. 


AN  ENGLISH  FRANCISCAN:   THE  DIS 
ILLUSIONED. 

THE  following  statement  is  from  the  pen  of  an 
English  engineering  draftsman,  formerly  a  novice 
in  the  Third  Order  of  Saint  Francis,  who  rejoined 
the  English  Church  in  June  of  the  present  year 
(1902).  For  certain  private  reasons  his  name  is  with 
held  ;  the  case,  however,  is  authenticated  by  the  Rev. 
William  Everingham,  Canon  Missioner  of  the  Diocese 
of  Bristol,  and  Chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of  Bristol, 
by  whose  kindness  the  writer  was  introduced  to  me. 

The  narrative  is  entitled :  '  My  Reasons  for  Return 
ing  to  the  Church  of  England.' 

It  is  a  somewhat  difficult  task  to  gather  together 
the  different  reasons  which  led  me  to  return  from 
Rome  to  the  Church  of  England.  The  seeds  of 
doubt  concerning  the  Roman  Church  were  not  all 
dropped  into  the  soil  of  my  mind  at  one  and  the 
same  time,  but  they  grew  up  at  last  into  such  strong 
objections  against  the  Roman  system,  that  I  was 
compelled  to  sever  my  connection  with  it. 

When  I  first  became  a  Roman  Catholic,  I  was,  like 
all  converts,  full  of  enthusiasm  ;  everything  looked 
perfect  and  good,  I  had  no  doubts  in  my  mind,  I 
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felt  that  I  had  found  my  home  for  life.  Gradually, 
however,  there  grew  up  in  me,  or  rather  there  was 
forced  upon  me,  an  uncomfortable  want  of  faith  in 
the  honesty  of  the  Roman  priests,  and  ultimately  I 
came  to  the  conviction  that  truth,  for  its  own  sake, 
is  no  part  of  the  Roman  system,  but  expediency  is 
the  rule  of  action.  Nothing  undermined  my  faith  in 
(Roman)  Catholic  honesty  and  excited  my  deep 
disgust  more  than  the  unscrupulous  jugglery  with 
historical  facts  which  I  have  noticed  over  and  over 
again  in  the  publications  of  the  Catholic  Truth 
Society,  where  fact  and  fiction  are  mingled  together 
in  a  manner  that  speaks  more  for  Roman  ingenuity 
than  honesty. 

I  do  not  point  to  this  or  that  statement  in  proof  of 
my  assertion,  because  it  is  the  whole  system  itself 
that  is  dishonest.  Whatsoever  has  been  done  or 
said,  is  maintained  and  defended  at  all  costs ;  as  a 
priest  once  put  it,  'the  thing  must  be  put  right 
somehow.'  Especially  was  I  conscious  of  this  when 
reading  the  Roman  defence  of  the  False  Decretals, 
the  Massacre  of  St  Bartholomew,  and  the  burning 
of  John  Huss.  The  excuses,  the  denials,  the  weaving 
together  of  words  to  make  black  look  white,  the  tricks 
of  defence,  like  those  of  a  low-class  lawyer  defending 
a  rascal,  created  in  me  a  feeling  of  utter  distrust. 
The  thing  had  to  be  put  right  somehow.  I  can 
endorse  from  my  own  experience  the  assertion  of 
Dr  Littledale,  '  that  no  statement  made  by  a  Roman 
controversialist  can  be  accepted  without  proof.' 

The  subject  of  Anglican  Orders  had  a  great  attrac 
tion  for  me.  I  read  much  on  the  Roman  side,  but 
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I  read  also  what  was  to  be  said  on  the  Anglican  side, 
especially  the  publications  of  the  Church  Historical 
Society,  and  I  was  bound  to  confess  that  the  Roman 
attack  was  completely  shattered,  and  the  validity  of 
the  Orders  of  the  English  Church  established  beyond 
all  cavil. 

More  and  more  I  felt  that  to  be  a  good  Roman 
Catholic  I  must  give  up  all  liberty  of  thought, 
and  blindly  accept  whatever  Rome,  that  is  the 
priests,  chose  to  tell  me,  and  profess  to  believe 
what  in  my  heart  I  knew  to  be  false.  I  knew 
also  that  the  Pope  was  a  mere  figure-head,  that  the 
College  of  Cardinals,  and  the  different  societies, 
were  the  real  authors  of  infallible  decisions.  A 
body  of  Italians  were  the  concealed  wire-pullers, 
men  of  whose  morals  I  knew  nothing,  except 
their  determination  to  stick  at  nothing  to  get 
their  ends. 

I  asked  myself  what  it  all  meant,  this  striving 
to  get  England  back  to  the  (Roman)  faith,  and 
I  saw  that  if  England  returned  to  the  faith,  as 
they  called  it,  it  implied  the  Pope,  that  is,  the 
Italian  wire-pullers,  would  rule  all  this  land.  Every 
church,  chapel,  and  cathedral  would  be  filled  with 
carefully  chosen  Roman  priests,  the  army  and  navy 
would  become  an  instrument  for  Roman  aggression, 
Parliament  would  make  and  unmake  such  laws  as 
Rome  chose,  all  schools,  colleges,  and  universities 
would  teach  what  Rome  approved,  the  priests  would 
interfere  in  family  domestic  affairs;  in  short,  Rome 
would  be  in  everything  and  everywhere.  I  confess 
I  was  staggered,  when  I  began  to  realise  what  this 
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'return  to  the  faith'  meant,  and  that  all  power 
and  all  money  were  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  a 
band  of  Italians,  for  the  Roman  Church  is  purely 
Italian  now. 

That  the  priests  do  interfere  in  family  affairs, 
I  do  most  positively  assert.  I  know  from  my 
own  experience  of  husband  and  wife  being  set  at 
variance,  of  improper  questions  put  to  children 
in  the  confessional,  and  I  learnt  that,  if  a  husband 
or  a  wife  be  unfaithful,  although  the  priest  must 
be  told  in  the  confessional,  the  wife  or  husband 
need  not  be  acquainted  with  the  sin,  so  that 
the  priest  claims  to  know  more  about  a  wife  than 
the  husband  himself. 

I  was  taught  in  the  confessional  to  make  Our 
Lady  my  intercessor,  and  to  promise  her  something 
if  she  obtained  for  me  my  request,  a  method  of 
procedure  which  would  unseat  a  Parliamentary 
candidate;  and  yet  this  is  the  way  in  which  Rome 
treats  Our  Lady  and  the  Saints.  It  is  all  a 
bargain,  so  many  candles,  so  much  money,  so 
many  prayers,  and  in  return  such  and  such  a 
favour. 

Again  I  noticed  that,  though  Rome  does  not 
forbid  the  study  of  Holy  Scripture,  yet  she  gives 
absolutely  no  encouragement  to  it.  I  never  heard 
in  the  Sunday  afternoon  catechising  a  single 
chapter  read,  nor  have  I  ever  heard  a  sermon 
urging  the  benefits  of  Bible  study.  I  felt  that  Rome 
did  not  forbid  the  Bible  in  England,  because  she 
has  been  goaded  into  giving  permission  to  read 
it  by  Protestant  taunts.  In  her  secret  heart  Rome 
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does  not  like  the  Bible  to  be  read  by  the  people. 
When  I  began  again  to  study  the  New  Testament 
in  the  de<ar  old  English  version,  which  I  did  while 
still  a  Roman  Catholic — for  I  could  not  forget  my 
love  of  it,  though  I  knew  Rome  called  it  sinful  to 
do  so — I  felt  more  and  more  how  contrary  it  was 
to  Roman  teaching.  It  was  Rome  versus  the  New 
Testament,  not  in  this  or  that  passage,  but  the 
whole  spirit  of  the  New  Testament  was  utterly 
hostile  to  Roman  claims  and  pretensions. 

I  was  soon  made  aware  of  the  anxious  care 
that  Rome  takes  to  keep  her  children  to  herself. 
She  dares  not  trust  them  to  remain  loyal  of  them 
selves  ;  they  must  be  kept  so  by  numerous  con 
troversialist  sermons,  by  sneers  at  all  Protestantism, 
and  especially  by  constant  jeering  at  the  Anglican 
Church,  by  highly  flavoured  tracts  and  leaflets, 
and  by  constant  warnings  against  reading  non- 
(Roman)  Catholic  literature.  The  publications  of 
the  Catholic  Truth  Society  are  written  quite  as 
much  to  keep  Roman  Catholics  together  as  to 
bring  proselytes  to  Rome. 

I  must  also  say  something  of  the  way  in  which 
the  falseness  of  the  Roman  doctrine  of  Transub- 
stantiation  was  brought  home  to  me.  It  was 
during  Benediction  at  an  evening  service  that  t^c 
truth  was  forcibly  presented  to  me.  Here,  as  I 
had  been  taught,  was  God  Himself,  not  a  wafer, 
but  God  Himself,  put  into  a  little  cage.  Here  He 
was  with  His  divinity  and  His  humanity,  His  flesh 
and  blood  corporally  present.  Did  He  in  His 
little  cage  hear  the  singing  and  the  music,  and 
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see  the  lights,  the  flowers,  and  the  people?  Was 
it  actually  given  to  any  man  to  carry  God  about 
in  a  little  box  ? 1  It  was  absurd.  I  thought  much, 
very  much,  about  it ;  more  than  once  have  I  seen 
the  sun  shine  in  at  my  bedroom  window  after  a 
sleepless  night  of  pondering  on  this  thing,  and  it 
was  on  one  such  occasion  that  the  truth  and 
meaning  of  Article  XXVIII.  suddenly  flashed  into 
my  mind,  especially  the  paragraph  beginning, 
*  Transubstantiation,  or  the  change  of  the  substance 
of  Bread  and  Wine,'  and  I  saw  that,  if  the  Roman 
doctrine  was  right,  the  sacrament  was  no  sacra 
ment  at  all,  because  the  outward  and  visible  sign 
had  been  destroyed,  and  the  very  nature  of  the 
sacrament  was  overthrown. 

Such,  then,  were  the  most  prominent  objections 
that  grew  up  in  my  mind  against  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  this  land.  I  felt  it  was  un- 
English,  and  I  was  conscious,  while  a  Roman 
Catholic,  of  a  feeling  that  I  was  a  foreigner  to  my 
neighbours  and  my  country,  and  had  become  the 
subject  of  a  foreign  power.  I  felt  this  keenly 
when  our  late  Queen  died,  and  no  Requiem  Mass 
was  said  for  her,  because,  forsooth,  she  was  a 
Protestant.  The  Catholic  Church  in  apostolic 
times  could  offer  her  prayers  for  wicked  and 
heathen  emperors,  but  not  so  the  Roman  Church 
of  to-day  for  one  of  the  best  and  noblest  of 
queens. 

Moreover,  as   long   as   I  was  a  Roman   Catholic, 

1  This  view  of  the  new  doctrine  of  the  Prisoner  of  the 
Tabernacle  is  not  too  strong.  For  corroboration  see  note  C. 
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the  great  English  writers  were  not  for  me ;  I 
must  read  an  Italian,  Alphonsus  de  Liguori 
whom  I  .detest,  while  Jeremy  Taylor,  and  John 
Bunyan,  and  many  another  were  forbidden  me. 
I  must  feed  on  the  sickly  Roman  writings,  and 
deny  myself  the  clear,  strong,  and  honest  thoughts 
of  Barrow  and  Fuller.  All  that  was  best  in 
English  history  and  literature  was  debarred  me. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  my  faith  in  Rome  waned, 
so  did  my  love  to  the  dear  old  English  Church 
come  back  to  me.  She  was  not  faultless,  the 
heavenly  treasure  was  held  in  earthen  vessels, 
but  she  was  my  Church,  her  office  book  was 
mine,  as  much  for  me  as  for  the  clergy.  I  felt, 
after  all,  I  did  love  her,  and  I  do.  Rome  has  opened 
my  eyes.  I  thank  her  for  that. 


DR   ST   GEORGE    MIVART :    THE    EXCOM 
MUNICATED 

THERE  is  a  road  from  Rome  to  which  we  have 
not  yet  alluded,  but  which  has  been,  and  is,  sadly 
common — I  mean  the  way  by  coercion.  Honest 
men,  seekers  after  truth,  if  they  venture  to  exhibit 
the  smallest  independence  of  judgment,  or  to  differ 
ever  so  slightly  from  the  cast-iron  dogmas  of  the 
Roman  Curia,  are  hounded  out  of  the  Church,  and 
forced  outside  of  her  pale.  One  after  the  other 
the  great  French  preachers  who  have  filled  Notre 
Dame  by  their  eloquence  have  been  silenced  and 
put  to  shame.  The  conduct  of  the  Vatican  to 
Lamennais  and  Montalembert  has  been  repeated 
again  and  again,  and  perhaps  never  more  con 
spicuously  than  in  the  recent  condemnation  of  that 
eminent  scientific  scholar,  Dr  St  George  Mivart. 

This  remarkable  man  was  for  many  years  pointed 
out  to  Protestants  as  a  standing  proof  that  it  was 
possible  to  combine  scientific  research  with  complete 
acceptance  of  Roman  doctrines  and  submission  to 
Roman  authority.  Yet  it  was  known  all  the  while 
to  many  leading  Roman  Catholic  divines  that  Dr 
Mivart  was  gradually  losing  his  belief  in  the  Roman 
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Church.  So  long  as  his  unbelief  remained  hidden, 
it  did  not  matter.  He  assures  us  himself  that  the 
Roman  Church  is  riddled  with  unbelief,  and  that 
he  heard  'a  learned  and  devout  priest'  assert  that 
it  would  be  lawful  for  a  Catholic  'to  worship  God 
as  Zeus  or  Athene,  if  he  was  in  truth  devoutly 
moved  so  to  adore  him/  always  provided  that  he 
practised  this  paganism  privately. 

For  a  time  Dr  Mivart  was  minded  to  keep  his 
doubts  to  himself,  while  outwardly  conforming  to 
Roman  Catholic  practices.  He  was  extremely 
reluctant  to  give  pain  to  his  Catholic  friends,  and 
more  especially  to  his  own  family,  who  were 
strongly  Catholic.  But  at  last  the  approach  of 
death  opened  his  lips.  He  could  not,  honest  man 
that  he  was,  go  down  to  the  grave  with  a  lie  in  his 
right  hand.  He  therefore  wrote  two  articles  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century,  which  contained  most  damning 
facts  concerning  the  real  state  of  secret  unbelief 
combined  with  outward  superstition,  which  prevails 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  England  as  well 
as  elsewhere. 

Instantly,  early  in  January  1900,  Cardinal  Vaughan 
laid  before  him  'a  profession  of  Catholic  faith,'  and 
demanded  in  harsh  terms  his  unqualified  submission 
in  writing.  This  'formula'  was  couched  in  the 
most  extreme  terms,  as  will  appear  from  the  follow 
ing  extract : — 

'  In  accordance  with  the  Holy  Councils  of  Trent 
and  of  the  Vatican  I  receive  all  the  books  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  with  all  their  parts  (i.e.y 
including  the  Apocryphal  Books),  as  set  forth  in 
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the  fourth  session  of  Trent,  and  contained  in  the 
ancient  Latin  edition  of  the  Vulgate,  as  sacred 
and  canonical.  ...  I  firmly  believe  and  profess 
that  the  doctrine  of  faith  which  God  has  revealed 
has  been  delivered  as  a  divine  deposit  to  the 
Spouse  of  Christ,  to  be  faithfully  kept  and  infallibly 
declared,  and  that  therefore  that  meaning  of  the 
sacred  dogmas  is  to  be  perpetually  retained  which 
our  Holy  Mother  the  Church  has  once  declared, 
and  that  the  meaning  can  never  be  departed  from 
under  the  pretence  or  pretext  of  a  fuller  compreJien- 
sion  of  them.  I  reject  as  false  and  heretical  the 
assertion  that  it  is  possible  at  some  time,  according 
to  the  progress  of  science,  to  give  to  doctrines 
propounded  by  the  Church  a  sense  different  from 
that  which  the  Church  has  understood  and  under 
stands,  and  consequently  that  the  sense  and 
meaning  of  the  doctrines  "can  ever  be  in  the 
course  of  time  practically  explained  away  or 
reversed." ' 

This  demand  note  of  Cardinal  Vaughan  was 
followed  by  an  article  by  Father  R.  Clarke,  S.J., 
who  is  not,  I  learn,  the  Dr  Robert  Clarke  who, 
with  Father  David  Fleming,  alone  represents  the 
English  Catholics  in  the  new  Papal  Commission 
(1902)  on  modern  questions  concerning  Holy  Writ. 
The  language  of  Dr  Clarke  is  exacting  to  the 
last  extreme :  'In  the  Catholic  Church  every 
dogma  is  essential  and  fundamental,  and  must  be 
believed  by  every  Catholic  under  pain  of  eternal 
damnation.  This  is  the  Catholic  faith,  which, 
except  a  man  believe  faithfully,  he  cannot  be 
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saved ;  whether  any  dogma  was  defined  by  the 
Apostles'  Creed,  or  by  the  Vatican  Council,  or  by 
one  of  the  long  roll  of  Popes  speaking  in  his 
character  as  doctor  and  teacher  of  the  Universal 
Church,  makes  no  difference  whatever.  It  carries 
with  it  the  same  authority,  whether  it  was  declared 
to  be  a  part  of  the  faith  in  the  first  century  or  the 
nineteenth,  and  he  who  refuses  to  accept  it  is  just 
as  completely  an  alien  from  the  commonwealth  of 
God  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other.  And  this  is 
not  all.  Not  only  must  each  defined  dogma  be 
accepted,  but  it  must,  under  the  same  penalties,  be 
accepted  in  the  same  sense  in  which  it  was  origin 
ally  laid  down.  .  .  .  The  Church  stamps  with  her 
anathema  any  departure  from  the  sense  originally 
given  to  any  defined  dogma.  "  If  any  one  shall 
assert  that  to  dogmas  proposed  by  the  Church  it 
may  be  possible,  according  to  the  progress  of 
science,  to  give  a  meaning  different  from  that  which 
the  Church  has  understood  and  now  understands, 
let  him  be  anathema.'" 

I  have  quoted  this  passage  at  length,  because  it 
is  these  crushing  and  amazing  assumptions  which 
have  forced  men  like  Professors  Dollinger  and 
Reinkens,  as  well  as  Dr  Mivart,  out  of  the  Church. 
Dr  Mivart  tried  in  a  personal  interview  to  reason 
with  Cardinal  Vaughan,  and  to  find  some  modus 
vivendi  in  the  Catholic  Church.  The  Cardinal  did 
not  attempt  any  reply.  Rome  does  not  argue  or 
reason,  she  commands,  and  will  accept  nothing 
short  of  complete  submission. 

After  this  interview,  Dr  Mivart  says :  '  It  finally 
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convinced  me  that  an  impassable  gulf  yawns 
between  science  and  Roman  Catholic  teaching,  as 
also  that  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  any  reason 
ably  well-educated  man  to  join  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  if  he  understands  what  her  teaching  about 
Scripture  really  is,  and  what  the  doctrines  are 
which  he  must  accept.' 

Dr  Mivart  reminds  us  that  by  the  Holy 
Scriptures  referred  to  by  the  cardinal  are  meant 
those  called  sacred  and  canonical  by  the  Councils 
of  Florence  and  Trent,  which  include  the 
Apocryphal  Books  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon,  the 
Book  of  Tobit,  and  others.  So  that  the  story  of 
the  Demon  put  to  flight  under  the  direction  of 
the  Archangel  Raphael  by  the  stinking  fumes  of 
a  fish's  liver,  and  the  story  of  the  husbandman 
Habbacuc,  who  when  carrying  a  bowl  of  pottage 
to  his  labourers  was  seized  by  an  angel  by  the 
hair  of  his  head  and  carried  off  to  supply  a  dinner 
to  Daniel,  placed  a  second  time  in  the  den  of  lions, 
must  be  believed  equally  and  as  fully  as  the  most 
solemn  passages  in  Isaiah  or  Ezekiel. 

The  end  was  soon  reached ;  Dr  Mivart  could  not 
and  would  not  trample  on  his  conscience,  and 
sacrifice  his  sense  of  truth  at  the  bidding  of  papal 
authority. 

Then  came  the  thunderbolt  of  excommunication, 
and  the  vials  of  wrath  were  poured  out  upon  the 
head  of  him  who  had  been  the  glory  and  the 
boast  of  English  Catholics. 

Not  for  long  did  he  suffer.  In  a  few  weeks  Dr 
Mivart  was  dead,  and  the  Church,  which  he  had 
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all  his  lifetime  defended,  pursued  him  to  the  end. 
He  was  not  allowed  to  be  buried  in  their 
consecrated  ground,  and  all  Christian  rites  were 
refused.  The  former  champion  of  Romanism  in 
England  was  buried  as  a  heathen  and  an  outcast. 


II.  FRANCE 

THE  EX-ABB&  ANDR&  BOURRIER 

Editor  of  '  Le  Chretien  Franqais ' 

PASTOR  ANDR£  BOURRIER  is  among  the  best 
known  French  Protestant  workers,  yet  hardly  more 
than  six  years  have  elapsed  since  he  left  the 
Roman  Church.  His  house  of  refuge  for  ex-priests 
at  Sevres  has  been  abundantly  blessed  ;  nearly  two 
hundred  applicants  have  been  received  there,  and 
his  newspaper,  the  Chretien  Fran^ais,  has  grown 
from  a  very  humble  beginning  to  be  an  important 
weekly  journal,  penetrating  into  numerous  Catholic 
presbyteries  where  the  ordinary  Protestant  paper 
never  finds  its  way. 

The  following  narrative  of  the  conversion  of  the 
Abbe  Bourrier  is  deeply  interesting,  both  for  the 
sad  picture  which  it  gives  of  the  almost  incredible 
darkness  of  the  southern  priests,  and  also  for  the 
remarkable  road  by  which  he  was  led  to  the  light. 

I  was  born  at  Marseilles,  of  strict  Catholic  parents. 
At  an  early  age  I  was  destined  for  the  priesthood : 
at  the  age  of  seven  my  assent  was  asked,  and  from 
the  age  of  ten  I  was  brought  up  in  a  monastery. 
I  knew  nothing  of  the  world  and  its  joys  till  the 
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age  of  twenty-one,  when  I  was  ordained  to  the 
subdiaconate.  At  twenty-three  I  was  ordained 
priest,  and  forthwith  sent  by  my  bishop  to  take 
charge  of  the  large  and  populous  suburb  of 
Marseilles  called  La  Ciotat,  where  the  docks  of 
the  great  Transatlantic  Ship  Company  are  situated. 

As  I  entered  upon  my  duties  I  was  rilled  with 
a  burning  zeal  to  win  souls  to  the  Church ;  I 
would  have  given  all  I  possessed  to  save  one  soul. 
But  as  soon  as  I  had  taken  over  the  pastoral 
charge,  I  remarked  that  there  were  only  women 
in  church.  The  men  did  not  come,  and  seemed 
even  hostilely  disposed.  I  was  of  opinion  that  the 
cause  of  their  disinclination  was  that  they  had 
been  led  astray  by  a  bad  press.  At  that  time  two 
kinds  of  hatred  filled  my  heart :  hatred  against 
Freemasons,  and  hatred  against  Protestants.  I  had 
been  taught  on  my  mother's  lap  that  the  whole 
ruin  of  modern  society  came  from  these  two 
infernal  inventions.  I  therefore  founded  a  Catholic 
Union,  and  engaged  eloquent  lecturers  to  fight 
against  these  errors.  The  men  came  in  great 
numbers  to  hear,  but  I  soon  found  that  our 
arguments  were  insufficient  to  convince  them.  So 
I  determined  to  set  myself  to  learn  the  doctrines 
of  my  opponents  more  thoroughly. 

At  that  time  a  brother  priest  made  a  pilgrimage 
to  Rome,  and  I  took  his  place  as  locum  tenens.  To 
show  his  gratitude  he  desired  to  bring  me  back 
a  present.  He  would  have  brought  me  a  costly 
relic,  a  tooth  of  St  Peter,  or  a  disused  white  papal 
cap,  but,  knowing  my  wish,  he  begged  for  a 
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permission  for  me  to  read  the  books  which  are 
on  the  Index.  I  was  indeed  glad  when  he  gave 
me  the  parchment  with  the  papal  permission,  but 
my  bishop  was  much  troubled,  and  said,  'That 
present  will  bring  you  to  destruction.'  It  has 
brought  me  to  Protestantism,  if  that  is  destruction, 
but  if  it  be,  it  is  the  Pope  himself  who  destroyed 
me. 

Till  then  I  believed  with  child-like  naivete",  and 
was  the  happiest  of  priests  in  the  exercise  of  my 
priestly  duties.  Lifted  up  between  earth  and 
heaven,  each  day  I  mounted  the  altar  steps  filled 
with  holy  awe.  I  could  command  God  to  come 
down  from  heaven,  and  He  came  down.  I  took 
Him  in  my  hands,  and  I  gave  God  to  the  people 
kneeling  at  my  feet.  Through  my  mediation  the 
prayers  of  mankind  ascended  to  heaven,  and  the 
gifts  of  divine  grace  came  down.  I  was  the 
mediator,  Christ  was  only  my  servant.  When  I 
sat  in  the  confessional,  I  was  the  lord  of  the  life 
and  death  of  souls.  I  said  one  word,  and  the 
greatest  sins  were  forgiven.  If  I  went  through 
the  streets,  children  ran  up  to  kiss  my  priestly 
hand. 

But  the  moment  I  began  to  read  the  heretical 
books,  my  faith  was  shaken,  and  dreadful  doubts 
beset  my  soul.  The  Gospel  itself  was  my  first 
stumbling-block.  In  the  Catholic  Church  the 
Gospel  is  a  divine  book ;  they  bow  before  it,  they 
burn  incense  to  it,  but  it  must  not  be  touched, 
much  less  opened  and  read.  This  book  is  the 
Word  of  God,  and  common  mortals  can  never 
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understand  the  language  of  the  Most  High,  only 
the  priest  can  understand  it,  and  tell  what  is  in 
it.  So  the  Word  of  God  becomes  the  word  of 
the  priest.  When  I  read  the  Bible  with  humility 
and  reverence,  but  freely  and  without  restraint,  I 
found  quite  another  teaching  in  it.  I  found  that 
there  is  only  one  Mediator  between  God  and  man, 
Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour.  Christ  is  the  Gospel 
itself,  and  His  teaching  is  simple  and  compre 
hensible  to  all. 

Then  for  me  there  was  no  more  Pope,  no  priest, 
no  Mass,  no  St  Anthony  of  Padua.  I  saw  nothing 
but  the  cross  of  Jesus  Christ ;  it  came  down  so 
deep  that  the  most  miserable  of  men  could  be 
illuminated  by  the  brilliancy  of  its  light;  it  stood 
so  high  that  it  reached  to  heaven,  so  that  man 
could  by  it  find  access  to  the  God  of  love  and 
mercy.  From  that  day  my  priestly  office  became 
intolerable. 

I  saw  around  me  only  despotism  and  arrogance 
among  the  priests,  superstition  and  heathenism 
among  the  people.  Relics  were  given  into  my 
hand,  and  I  had  to  offer  these  crumbling  bones 
to  the  faithful,  that  they  might  worship  them. 
I  was  ordered  to  extinguish  hell  fire  with  a  few 
drops  of  holy  water.  I  had  to  murmur  holy 
formulas  in  a  language  not  understood  by  the 
people,  and  the  Virgin  seemed  an  insatiable  being, 
to  whom  one  could  never  offer  enough  rosaries,  so 
that  the  whole  day  was  often  filled  with  the 
repetition  of  the  rosary.  What  most  disgusted 
me  was  the  way  in  which  the  traffic  in  divine 
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things  was  carried  on  in  the  sacristies.  Sacra 
ments  of  the  first,  second,  and  even  eleventh  class 
were  dispensed.  Poor  workmen  came  with  their 
savings  to  have  a  Mass  said,  that  their  father  or 
mother  might  escape  from  the  fires  of  purgatory, 
and  a  week  later  the  Mass  had  to  be  said  again, 
and  again  paid  for.  No  one  knew  if  the  Mass  had 
procured  the  desired  effect,  but  the  priest  never 
gave  the  money  back.  My  doubts  increased  as  I 
realised  more  and  more  that  this  was  not  the 
religion  of  Jesus  Christ.  I  had  recourse  to  several 
confessors  and  theologians.  Some  said  I  was  self- 
willed  and  arrogant,  others  said  I  was  a  fool.  They 
told  me  that  man  must  distrust  his  reason,  and 
submit  to  those  whom  God  had  set  over  him.  But 
my  reason  was  the  voice  of  conscience,  and  was  I 
to  trample  my  conscience  underfoot?  At  last  I 
fell  ill,  and  could  no  longer  fulfil  my  duties.  Some 
said  it  was  a  punishment  for  my  self-will,  but  others 
comforted  me  by  saying  that  every  honest  priest 
went  through  such  a  crisis,  and  if  I  humbled 
myself  and  prayed,  I  should  come  out  victorious 
in  the  end. 

My  superiors  were  kind  to  me.  They  recom 
mended  me  to  travel  for  a  while.  But  on  my 
journey  my  eyes  were  yet  more  fully  opened.  At 
Marseilles  it  is  believed  that  St  Lazarus  was  the 
first  bishop  of  that  city,  and  every  year  his 
carefully  preserved  head  is  exposed  for  veneration. 
What  was  my  astonishment  at  Autun  to  find  a 
second  head  of  the  same  St  Lazarus  exposed  for 
adoration !  I  went  to  Rome.  I  saw  the  Pope, 
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conversed  with  the  cardinals,  confessed  my  doubts 
to  the  Grand  Penitentiary.  I  found  that  these 
great  authorities  were  convinced  that  Rome  is  the 
throne  of  God,  and  that  all  dispute  or  argument 
was  out  of  the  question.  According  to  their  ideas 
there  is  neither  progress  nor  civilisation  outside  of 
the  Church. 

At  Rome  everything  is  bought  or  sold.  For 
instance,  it  is  considered  a  crime  for  a  man  to 
marry  his  cousin,  and  the  future  of  the  human  race 
is  said  to  be  at  stake  if  he  does :  but  if  he  pays 
200  francs  he  may  marry  his  cousin,  and  the 
future  of  the  human  race  and  morality  are  saved. 
I  once  saw  a  marriage  in  which  I  was  interested 
declared  null,  because  the  woman  said  that  her 
assent  was  forced.  The  parties  had  lived  together 
for  ten  years,  and  there  were  four  children ;  yet 
it  was  declared  that  this  marriage  never  existed ; 
the  woman  took  back  her  maiden  name,  yet  the 
children  were  declared  legitimate.  But  what  a 
mass  of  money  the  affair  had  cost ! 

I  returned  home,  and  during  ten  more  years  of 
frightful  suffering  I  hesitated.  I  knew  lull  well 
what  it  meant  to  go  out.  It  meant  that  I  should 
be  laden  with  shame,  that  all  the  anger  and  hatred 
of  which  the  Roman  Church  is  capable  would  be 
poured  on  my  head,  and,  most  bitter  of  all,  that 
I  should  probably  break  my  father's  and  my 
mother's  hearts.  I  tried  to  persuade  myself  that  I 
was  mistaken,  and  that  the  Roman  Church  was 
the  sole  possessor  of  the  mercies  of  God.  But 
while  my  affections  said,  *  Remain/  my  conscience 
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said,  '  Go.'  Then  came  the  day  when  I  went. 
What  miracle  gave  me  the  courage?  I  often  ask 
myself  the  question  even  now,  and  can  hardly 
grasp  it.  The  grace  of  God  did  it  all. 

My  father  thought  me  deranged,  and  confined 
me  in  a  room  for  a  week.  I  was  forty-two  years 
old,  but  I  submitted,  until  my  mother  said  that 
though  I  was  not  insane  I  would  very  soon 
become  so.  One  night,  when  my  father  slept, 
my  mother  unlocked  the  door.  I  embraced  her 
for  the  last  time,  and  crept  barefoot  downstairs, 
and  went  to  a  friend's  house.  Next  day  I  said 
one  last  prayer  in  my  old  church,  and  went  to 
Paris.  My  heart  was  broken,  but  my  conscience 
had  triumphed.  Christ  was  with  me,  for  I  had 
left  all  for  His  sake. 

A  few  months  later  my  father  died  suddenly, 
and  soon  a  severe  attack  carried  off  my  mother 
in  forty-eight  hours.  I  was  telegraphed  for,  but 
only  arrived  in  time  for  the  funeral.  My  life  was 
broken  in  two.  Behind  me  lay  my  happy  youth, 
my  friends,  and  the  innocent  joys  of  the  world  I 
had  lived  in.  But  one  thing  remained  to  me :  my 
faith,  my  Saviour,  and  my  God.  My  conscience 
tells  me  I  am  right;  I  have  peace,  and  not  only 
peace — I  may,  I  believe,  say  it  plainly — '  I  am 
happy.'  If  I  had  to  decide  again,  I  would  take 
the  same  step.  I  thank  God  that  He  has  given 
me  the  light  of  His  Gospel.  It  is  so  sweet  and 
glorious  that  I  shall  never  think  that  I  bought 
it  too  dearly. 

REGIS 
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MONSIEUR  E.  R£VEILLAUD 

Editor  of  the  '  Signal! 

EUGENE  REVEILLAUD  is  perhaps  the  most  eminent 
of  French  evangelists.  He  is  also  editor  of  the 
Signal,  and  is  general  manager  of  the  Religious 
Tract  Society  of  Paris.  He  has  been  good  enough 
to  write  for  this  book  a  fresh  account  of  the 
touching  story  of  the  way  by  which  he  came  out 
from  Rome : — 

You  ask  me  how  I  was  led  to  come  forth  from 
the  Church  of  Rome,  which  was  the  Church  of 
my  parents  and  of  my  own  earliest  years.  My 
leader  and  my  deliverer  was  none  other  than  the 
Spirit  of  Truth,  who  is  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  I 
will  tell  you  my  tale  according  to  your  wish,  ab 
initio. 

I  confess  it  was  not  in  one  day,  or  at  one  step, 
that  I  came  to  the  faith  which  now  lights  up  my 
soul,  and  which  makes  the  way  which  leads  me 
clear  and  sure,  and  even  now  unites  me  to  my 
Heavenly  Father,  through  His  Son  Jesus  Christ. 
Before  I  found  salvation  in  fellowship  with  Christ, 
before  I  bent  my  knees  to  seek  His  help,  before  I 
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came  under  the  covenant  of  grace  and  into  the 
possession  of  my  glorious  heritage  as  a  child  of 
God,  I  wandered  long  in  the  deserts  of  doubt  and 
unbelief.  Yet  I  left  the  Roman  Church  in  heart 
and  mind,  if  not  in  fact  and  by  formal  declaration^ 
in  my  twelfth  year,  almost  directly  after  my  first 
communion,  which  I  made  at  the  age  of  eleven 
in  a  sort  of  little  seminary,  called  the  Diocesan 
Institution  of  Pons. 

In  my  earliest  infancy,  the  age  of  which  Christ 
said,  *  Of  such  is  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,'  I  was 
a  pious  child,  and  one  who  loved  God.  I  had 
learnt  to  say  at  my  mother's  knees  not  only  the 
divine  prayer  which  Jesus  taught  His  disciples,  say 
ing,  '  Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven,'  but  also  such 
beautiful  hymns  as  the  prayer  which  Lamartine  puts 
in  the  mouth  of  the  child  at  his  awaking,  and  which 
begins : — 

O  P£re,  qu'adore  mon  pere, 

Toi  qu'on  ne  nomme  qu'a  genoux. 

These  hymns  were  my  first  and  best  catechism. 
With  my  mother  I  loved  the  great  God,  my 
Heavenly  Father,  whom  I  had  learnt  to  think  of 
as  the  Giver  of  all  good  gifts,  of  all  the  wonders 
and  beauties  ot  Nature,  from  'the  golden  lamp' 
of  the  sun  to  the  flowers  which  adorn  the  garden ; 
the  Creator  of  the  lamb  and  the  goat  and  the 
lark,  as  well  as  of  the  thyme  and  the  cytisus,  and 
the  nuts  and  fruits  of  the  orchard.  I  longed  to 
serve  this  great,  good  God  of  my  parents,  and  to 
learn  to  know  Him  better;  and  so,  at  the  age  of 
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Samuel,  the  little  child  in  the  Temple,  I  said  to 
my  parents :  *  I  wish  to  be  a  priest.' 

In  accordance  with  this  desire,  I  was  sent  to 
Pons,  and  entered  the  Diocesan  Institution.  It 
consisted  of  two  divisions  :  the  one  in  which  I 
was  placed  prepared  the  future  'Levites'  of  the 
great  seminary,  who  were  destined  to  become 
eventually  priests  of  the  diocese  of  La  Rochelle 
and  Saintes ;  the  other,  the  lay  side,  pre 
pared  future  officers,  State  functionaries,  lawyers, 
doctors,  and  private  gentlemen,  who,  it  was  hoped, 
would  keep  in  the  world  the  impressions  of  the 
clerical  and  Jesuitical  spirit  which  pervaded  all 
our  masters. 

But  almost  as  soon  as  I  began  my  studies  at 
Pons  I  felt  my  religious  ideal  was  lowered,  and 
my  thoughts  of  God  brought  down  to  an  inferior 
level.  The  form  of  worship  was  in  some  sense 
the  same  as  that  to  which  I  had  been  accustomed 
in  our  own  country  church ;  but,  nevertheless,  under 
pretence  of  private  devotions,  there  was  mingled 
with  it  all  a  certain  Jesuitical  trade-mark,  and  a 
taint  of  idolatrous  superstition  to  which  I  had 
hitherto  been  a  stranger. 

In  the  worship  of  '  Notre  Dame  de  Recouvrance,' 
the  Patron  of  our  Institution,  of  St  Joseph,  repre 
sented  with  a  lily  in  his  hand,  a  bald  head,  and 
a  sanctimonious  expression  of  face ;  in  the  adora 
tion  of  the  *  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus,'  with  the 
additional  invocation  to  the  '  Sacred  Heart  of  Mary,' 
I  sought  in  vain  for  my  Heavenly  Father.  God 
was  only  shown  to  us  as  '  the  God  of  the  Eucharist,' 
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and  in  the  dark  hours  of  twilight,  when  relays 
were  provided  from  our  ranks  for  'the  perpetual 
adoration  of  the  most  holy  Sacrament,'  represented 
to  us  by  the  reserved  host  in  a  golden  monstrance, 
I  tried  in  vain,  in  spite  of  all  my  ecstatic  efforts, 
to  find  that  love,  that  gratitude  to  God,  which 
I  experienced  when  my  soul,  like  the  lark, 
sought  to  soar  upwards  to  God,  when  I  lived 
under  the  beams  of  the  unclouded  sun,  amidst 
the  charms  of  Nature  and  the  joys  of  my  home 
life,  and  when  my  soul  was  filled  with  the  thought 
of  all  the  blessings  which  His  fatherly  providence 
had  showered  upon  the  children  of  men.  Instead 
of  the  God  of  heaven  I  had  the  god  of  the  priests, 
'the  wafer-god,'  as  Father  Chiniquy  terms  it,  the 
idol  made  and  consecrated  by  the  priests,  before 
which  our  childish  knees  were  made  to  bow ;  and 
though  I  did  not  as  yet  see  how  contrary  this 
was  to  the  spiritual  teaching  of  the  Gospel,  yet  I 
felt  the  worship  of  the  material  heart  of  Jesus 
and  of  His  material  presence  in  the  bread  of  the 
Mass  had  in  some  sort  degraded  and  changed  my 
God,  and  God  was  not  so  great  in  my  eyes  as 
once  He  was. 

Moreover,  the  moral  atmosphere  of  our  seminary, 
and  the  presiding  spirit  which  directed  our  educa 
tion,  and  formed,  or  rather  deformed,  our  characters, 
was  far  from  what  I  had  expected,  and  far  inferior 
to  that  of  the  simple  elementary  school  of  which 
my  father  was  teacher.  The  long  black  frock  coat 
in  which  we  were  dressed  up  in  the  division  of 
the  '  seminarists,'  in  preparation  for  the  black 
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soutane  which  the  older  students  wore,  was  in 
tended  to  isolate  us  from  'the  world,'  and  to 
create  in  us  an  esprit  de  corps  from  the  beginning 
of  our  course.  It  was  much  less  becoming  than 
the  blue  uniform  with  gilt  buttons  which  the 
pupils  of  the  lay  division  wore ;  but  I  never  had 
any  personal  vanity  in  the  matter  of  dress,  and  this 
difference  did  not  affect  me.  But  it  was  not  long 
before  my  sense  of  justice  was  shocked  by  the 
unfair  and  unequal  way  in  which  the  pupils  were 
treated.  All  favours  were  reserved  for  those,  how 
ever  miserable  creatures  they  might  be,  who  had 
a  handle  to  their  name,  or  the  wealth  of  whose 
parents  fascinated  the  mind  of  our  'superiors.' 
I  am  glad  to  say  in  passing  that  I  never  had  this 
remark  to  make  in  connection  with  any  school  at 
which  I  was  afterwards  a  student,  nor  yet  at  the 
University. 

But  even  this  would  not  have  made  me  complain, 
if  we  had  only  been  allowed  in  our  ecclesiastical 
division  to  form  our  own  friendships,  or  even  to 
hold  conversations  with  whom  we  wished.  The 
most  innocent  intimacies  were  distrusted,  the 
purest  camaraderies  were  viewed  with  suspicion. 
Orestes  and  Pylades  would  never  have  been  toler 
ated  in  our  institution,  or  in  any  other  conducted  on 
the  principles  of  Loyola.  The  rule  was  constantly 
repeated  to  us :  Nunquam  duo,  raro  solus,  saltern 
tres !  We  were  forbidden  to  have  a  friend  or 
confidant.  Doubtless  this  was  done  in  order  to 
check  all  those  expansions  of  heart  and  sweet 
intimacies,  which  might  lead  later  on  to  the  still 
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sweeter  love  which  the  Lord  consecrated  in  His 
Word,  saying,  *  A  man  shall  leave  his  father  and 
his  mother,  and  shall  cleave  unto  his  wife.  What 
therefore  God  hath  joined  together,  let  not  man 
put  asunder.'  Whatever  was  the  motive  of  the 
rule  nunqiiam  duo  in  all  Jesuit  colleges,  I  then 
thought  the  prohibition  was  brutal,  ill-advised,  and 
contrary  to  nature,  and  I  think  so  still. 

Moreover,  I  was  obliged,  in  common  with  all 
my  schoolfellows,  to  go  to  confession  at  least  once 
a  month,  and  I  found  that  the  confessional  is  not 
a  good  school  for  sincerity,  nor  indeed  for  morality, 
and  that  the  Roman  Catechism,  with  its  distinctions 
between  venial  sins  and  mortal  sins,  and  the  classes 
into  which  lies  are  divided  —  lies  of  jest,  lie:  oi 
duty,  lies  of  crime — tends  rather  to  deform  than  to 
reform  the  conscience.  I  did  not  indeed  perceive 
the  work  that  was  going  on  in  me,  and  had  no 
suspicion  of  it  until  a  few  days  after  my  return 
home,  when  my  father  caught  me  in  a  direct 
falsehood,  and  said  in  tones  which  still  ring  in 
my  ear:  'You  never  told  me  a  lie  before  you 
went  to  the  seminary,  and  now  you  lie  like 
a  cheap-jack  at  a  fair.'1 

At  last  this  system  of  education,  with  its  unfair 
partialities,  its  hateful  espionage,  its  minute  and 

1  I  do  not  assert  that  Jesuit  pupils  are  actually  taught  to 
lie,  but  they  are  led  to  consider  lying  to  be  one  of  the  most 
venial  sins.  One  of  their  authorities  teaches  that  truth 
is  certainly  an  '  interest,'  but  when  this  interest  conflicts 
with  'a  greater  interest,'  it  becomes  permissible,  and  even 
laudable,  to  disguise  and  falsify  the  truth. 
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corrupting  casuistry,  became  intolerable  to  me,  and 
I  formed  the  idea  of  escaping  by  flight,  an  act 
which,  God  knows,  I  have  never  once  regretted.  I 
swore  in  my  heart  that  never  would  I  become  a 
priest,  and  made  my  way  to  my  good  kind  father, 
who  received  me  with  open  arms,  and  yielded  to 
my  request  never  to  send  me  back. 

I  date  my  going  out  from  the  Roman  Church 
from  that  escape  from  the  Seminary  of  Pons,  at 
the  age  of  eleven  and  a  half.  From  that  time 
I  forsook  her  in  heart  and  mind,  and  less  and  less 
took  a  share  in  her  rites,  in  her  practices,  in  her 
teachings,  in  her  pomp,  and  in  her  works;  and  if 
I  have  long  wandered  in  the  wilderness  of 
unbelief  before  entering  into  the  promised  land 
of  the  Gospel,  it  has  so  happened  to  me  as  to 
many  other  disillusioned  Catholics,  because  the 
Church  of  my  childhood  not  only  failed  to  prepare 
me  for  the  Gospel  which  makes  us  free,  but  had 
rilled  me  with  •  distrust  and  almost  aversion  for 
everything  which  pertained  to  positive  and  revealed 
religion. 

Now,  more  than  ever,  after  having  known  Jesus 
Christ  as  my  Saviour  for  nearly  twenty-five  years, 
I  feel  it  a  duty  to  say  openly,  and  even  to  cry 
out  upon  the  housetops,  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
system,  especially  as  it  has  become  in  the  last 
century  under  the  manipulation  of  the  Jesuits, 
appears  to  me  to  be  a  monstrous  travesty  of  the 
true  Christianity,  the  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ  and 
His  apostles.  It  seems  to  me  a  sort  of  masterpiece 
of  Satan,  a  building  in  which  the  father  of  lies  is 
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comfortably  housed,  and  of  which  nothing  Christian 
remains  but  the  facade,  the  inscriptions,  and  the 
names.  I  must,  however,  add  that  many  sincere 
believers  still  remain  in  it,  but  they  are  prisoners 
and  captives,  as  the  Israelites  were  in  Babylon  of 
old.  When  we  think  of  these  souls  thus  blinded 
and  enslaved,  we  can  but  repeat  the  cry  of  the 
Apocalyptic  Seer :  '  Come  out  of  her,  My  people, 
that  ye  be  not  partakers  of  her  sins,  and  that  ye 
receive  not  of  her  plagues.' 

Such,  then,  is  my  testimony  concerning  my  own 
going  forth  from  Rome.  God  is  my  witness,  I 
have  truthfully  described  both  the  facts  and  my 
own  impressions.  May  the  recital  of  them  serve  to 
show  to  others,  blinded  as  I  once  was,  the  way 
of  the  everlasting  truth,  which  is  in  Jesus  Christ. 


FATHER  L£ON  REVOYE 
Ex-Mission  Priest 

A  VERY  striking  article  was  contained  in  the 
National  Review  for  April,  1902,  by  Dr  M'Cabe. 
Commenting  on  a  recent  work  entitled,  Roads  to 
Rome,  which  appeared  lately  under  the  imprimatur 
of  Cardinal  Vaughan,  he  observes :  '  Along  every 
path  that  leads  to  Rome  there  is  a  twofold 
procession.  Past  the  pressing  throng  of  proselytes 
return  the  silent  multitude  of  the  disillusioned. 
The  men  and  women  who  fall  away  from  Rome 
each  year  are  not  advertised  by  that  zealous 
handful  of  Catholic  journalists  who  are  employed 
in  the  London  Press.  They  melt  away  impercep 
tibly  in  the  crowd.  Whereas  the  name  of  every 
clergyman  who  goes  over  to  Rome  is  advertised  in 
a  hundred  journals  and  inscribed  in  a  hundred 
rolls,  the  secession  of  a  priest  takes  place  in 
obscurity,  and  leaves  little  trace.' 

It  is  so  indeed,  and  especially  in  England. 
There  are  ex  -  Oratorians,  ex  -  Passionists,  ex  - 
Redemptorists,  not  a  few  among  our  English 
clergy ;  but  for  the  most  part,  and  for  various 
reasons,  they  shun  publicity,  and  decline  to  lift 
the  veil  which  hides  that  most  tragic,  most 
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painful,  most  deeply  -  solemn,  period  of  their  life, 
when  they  took  the  decisive  step  which  delivered 
them  from  the  yoke  of  Rome.  With  our  foreign 
brethren  it  is  different :  they  have  not  the 
same  reasons  for  reticence,  and  in  the  joy  of 
the  new  light  which  fills  their  souls  with  its 
radiancy  they  are  willing  to  tell  us  plainly  of  the 
way  by  which  the  Lord  has  led  them. 

On  the  Continent  'the  roads  from  Rome'  are 
thronged  with  men  and  women.  In  Austria  alone, 
some  27,000  have  come  forth  in  connection  with 
the  movement  known  as  Los  von  Rom.  In  one 
town  alone,  that  of  Turn  in  Bohemia,  there  have 
been  1370  official  conversions  during  the  last 
three  years.  These  conversions  are  called  'official,' 
because  by  law  changes  in  religion  must  be 
officially  registered.  The  narrative  of  the 
Redemptorist  Father,  M.  Le"on  Revoye,  which 
follows  will  be  specially  interesting  to  those  of 
my  readers  to  whom  Cannes  is  familiar.  It  is 
freely  translated,  and  partly  abridged  from  the 
Chretien  Franyais  : — - 

When  quite  a  child,  my  Catholic  faith  was 
established  by  the  pious  and  devoted  life  of  some 
of  my  relatives,  who  were  distinguished  for  their 
zeal  for  the  Church,  and  I  fell  in  love  with  the 
religion  which  seemed  to  produce  such  good 
fruit.  At  twelve,  with  my  heart  still  burning 
from  the  first  visit  of  Jesus,1  and  also  stirred  by 

1  By  this  is  probably  meant  the  reception  of  the  first 
communion,  and  of  the  Jesus-Hostie  present  therein. 
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the  visit  to  our  parish  of  some  mission  preachers, 
I  persuaded  my  father  to  let  me  prepare  for  the 
Catholic  priesthood. 

It  was  not  long  before  I  saw  that  my  youthful 
imagination  had  painted  the  life  of  'the  religious' 
in  far  too  glowing  colours.  Still,  the  general  kind 
ness  of  the  priests,  and  especially  that  of  one  of 
the  professors,  who  was  also  my  spiritual  director, 
kept  me  from  losing  my  faith.  I  left  in  his 
hands  the  whole  shaping  of  my  life,  and  he  led 
me  to  the  congregation  of  Redemptorist  Mission 
priests. 

In  1892  I  made  my  profession.  In  1898  I 
received  full  orders  as  priest,  and  immediately 
entered  upon  my  ministry.  Doubts  soon  arose 
in  my  mind,  but  I  sought  to  drown  them  by  the 
overwhelming  work  of  mission  preaching.  I  took 
part  in  no  less  than  thirty  missions  in  as  many  as 
ten  dioceses  of  France.  But  more  and  more  I  saw 
that  the  multitude  of  dogmas,  of  laws,  and  directions 
which  make  up  the  life  of  a  Catholic  rested  only 
on  pontifical  authority ;  and  it  became  necessary  for 
me  to  examine  the  nature  of  that  authority,  that 
1  might  be  quite  sure  of  the  ground  on  which  I 
stood. 

I  resolved  therefore  to  put  my  thoughts  together, 
and  to  write  them  in  a  book,  to  which  I  gave  the 
title,  Is  the  Pope  in  the  Gospel?  In  January  of 
this  present  year,  in  one  of  my  few  free  moments, 
I  went  over  my  proofs,  and  I  found,  to  my  dismay, 
that  I  was  obliged  to  confess  that  I  was  no  longer 
a  Catholic,  for  to  be  a  Catholic  it  is  necessary  to 
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believe — not  as  probable,  but  as  absolutely  certain 
— all  the  thousands  of  dogmas  and  rules  which  the 
Catholic  religion  has  developed  from  the  Gospel, 
and  the  basis  and  proof  of  all  these  laws  is  the 
infallible  authority  of  the  Pope ;  and  if  this  doctrine 
of  Papal  Infallibility  is  not  clearly  to  be  found  in 
the  Gospel  and  in  the  writings  of  the  early  Fathers, 
it  is  a  positive  proof  that  this  all-important  rule 
of  faith  did  not  exist  from  the  beginning,  and  is 
not  of  Christ,  and  is  therefore  not  obligatory  for  a 
Christian.  It  was  indeed  objected  to  me  a  hundred 
times  that  the  supreme  authority  and  infallibility  of 
the  Pope  could  no  longer  be  put  in  question  by  a 
Catholic  Christian  after  being  solemnly  defined  in 
1870.  This  is  to  say,  that  the  authority  of  the  Pope 
is  proved  by  the  authority  of  the  Pope,  and  at  the 
Vatican  Council  Pius  IX.  did  not  recoil  before  this 
monstrosity ;  but  I  do  recoil  against  it,  and  protest 
against  it  with  all  the  powers  of  my  mind  and 
conscience. 

On  Thursday,  April  24,  1902,  I  told  my  superiors 
that  I  had  lost  my  faith  in  Catholicism,  and  intended 
to  apply  to  some  Protestant  organisation  for  help 
to  write  the  reasons  of  my  change  of  faith.  I 
yielded,  however,  to  their  solicitations  to  spare  my 
brethren  and  my  relatives  the  disgrace  of  such  a 
public  conversion,  and  in  a  moment  of  weakness  I 
consented  to  go  for  a  year  to  a  monastery  on  a  small 
island  of  the  Mediterranean.  A  merciful  Provi 
dence  watched  over  me  at  this  critical  juncture,  and 
the  monks,  warned  that  I  was  a  priest  'wandering 
in  his  faith,'  not  only  refused  to  receive  me  as  a 
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boarder,  but  even  denied  me  shelter  for  a  single 
night  under  their  roof. 

With  sad  heart  but  calm  conscience  I  wandered 
forlorn  in  the  streets  of  Cannes,  when  I  saw  a  white 
building,  which  I  took  at  first  for  a  convent,  but 
which  bore  the  inscription :  '  To  the  Redeemer 
Christ/  and  below :  '  Free  Evangelical  Church.'  I 
determined  to  see  if  this  building  was  truly  free, 
truly  evangelical,  and  truly  belonging  to  the 
Redeemer  Christ.  I  found  in  M.  Martin,  the 
pastor,  a  good,  kind,  earnest  man,  filled  with  faith 
and  love  to  the  Saviour ;  but  what  struck  me  still 
more  than  the  faith  of  the  pastor,  was  the  charity 
and  love  of  the  members  of  the  Church,  their  pious 
life  and  their  unity,  notwithstanding  their  diversity 
of  opinion  on  many  secondary  matters.  This 
diversity  seems  shocking  to  most  Papists,  but  it 
seemed  to  me  a  sign  of  life  and  spiritual  progress. 
Yet  what  struck  me  even  more,  in  this  Evangeli 
cal  Church  at  Cannes,  was  the  fact  that  the  men 
were  as  numerous  as  the  women  in  the  congrega 
tion,  and  that  two-thirds  were  converts  from 
Catholicism.  My  former  brethren  will  appreciate 
the  importance  of  these  statements. 

I  must  mention  in  conclusion  that  recently  I 
received  from  my  late  rector  a  letter  written  in  the 
kindest  terms,  for  which  I  am  deeply  grateful,  and 
inclosing  an  official  dispensation  of  my  religious 
vows,  which  finally  severs  my  connection  with  the 
congregation  in  which  I  have  spent  eleven  years 
of  my  life.  May  it  please  God  that  soon  the  hour 
may  arrive  which  all  true  Christians  so  earnestly 
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desire,  when  there  shall  be  one  flock  under  one 
Shepherd  and  one  Mediator,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ! 
I  thank  God  for  all  His  providential  dealings  with 
me,  and  I  implore  Him  to  direct  me  and  sustain 
me  in  His  paths  and  ways. 


PASTOR  VIGIER 

THE  following  address  was  delivered  by  M.  Vigier, 
late  Cure  of  Forfry  (Seine  et  Marne),  in  the  diocese 
of  Meaux,  who  left  the   Church  of  Rome  early  in 
1898,  and  was  ordained  a  pastor  of  the  Reformed 
Church   of  France   on    December   8,    1901.       It   is 
usual    on   these   occasions   for   the    newly   ordained 
pastor  to  give  a  narrative  of  the  way  in  which  he 
has  been  led  to  offer  himself  for  the  ministry,  and, 
in   the   case  of   those    who   have  come   out   of  the 
Roman    communion,     to     state     their    reasons    for 
embracing   the   Reformed   Faith.      The   address    of 
M.  Vigier   is  specially  interesting  for  the  sidelights 
thrown  on  the  inner  working  of  the  Roman  Church 
as  existing  at  present  in  France.     I  will  only  add 
that   the   devotion   to   Jesus-Hostie— that  is,  to  the 
Lord  Jesus   supposed    to    have    come    down    upon 
the   altar   and   to   be  really   present   in   the   Conse 
crated   Host— is   now   one  of  the  most  fashionable 
devotions  in  France.     (See  note  C.)     I  have  trans 
lated   freely,   but   I    hope   faithfully,    those    portions 
only  of  this  remarkable  address   which   exhibit   the 
road  by  which  M.  Vigier  came  from  Rome:— 

My  brothers,  by  birth   I   belong  to  one  of  those 
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old  Roman  Catholic  families  who  consider  that 
the  supreme  bliss  of  Christian  life  consists  in 
having  a  son  as  priest ;  for  this,  they  think,  gives 
them  an  infallible  title  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
This  Word  of  God,  this  gospel  of  salvation,  which 
you  have  had  in  your  possession  from  your  earliest 
childhood,  was  for  me  enveloped  with  a  thick  mist 
of  pompous  ceremonies,  external  formalities,  and 
legal  observances,  which  give  birth  to  spiritual 
pride  and  party  spirit,  but  do  not  enlighten  the 
conscience  or  produce  the  faith  which  alone  can 
justify  and  sanctify  the  believer. 

In  my  childhood  I  was  placed  in  a  school 
directed  by  '  religious,'  who  used  various  '  devotions ' 
to  create  youthful  piety  in  me ;  but  I  soon  found 
that  these  devotions  to  Mary,  the  Sacred  Heart, 
and  the  Saints  left  the  heart  empty,  and  the  will 
too  weak  to  resist  temptation.  The  world  seemed 
to  me  so  sad  and  evil  that  I  longed  to  emulate 
the  example  of  a  Polish  saint,  Stanislas  de  Kostka, 
who  died  at  the  age  of  eighteen  on  a  fete  day  of 
the  Virgin,  having  obtained  this  favour  by  means 
of  many  prayers  and  bodily  mortifications.  I  tried 
to  do  the  same  ;  but,  alas !  after  many  nights  and 
days  of  prayers  and  tears  the  day  of  the  Assump 
tion  of  the  Virgin  came  and  went,  and  I  was  not 
taken  up  to  heaven. 

I  then  determined  on  a  new  course,  and  left 
the  devotions  of  the  Virgin  and  Saints  for  that  of 
the  Saviour,  but  not  indeed  the  Saviour  of  the 
Gospel.  Sometimes  it  was  devotion  to  the  Holy 
Childhood  with  the  little  Jesus  of  Prague,  as  seen 
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in  the  wilds  of  Bohemia  by  a  poor  Carmelite 
visionary ;  again,  it  was  the  Sacred  Heart  of 
Marguerite-Marie  Alacoque ;  or,  again,  it  was 
Jesus- Hostie  in  the  perpetual  adoration  of  the 
Host  upon  the  altar.  But  not  so  did  my  heart 
find  peace,  for  the  Christ  I  sought  was  only  a 
Christ  of  imagination,  which  could  not  give  rest 
to  a  troubled  soul ;  so  in  this  frame  of  mind  I 
entered  the  seminary  to  prepare  for  the  priesthood. 

Here  at  least,  I  thought,  I  shall  find  peace,  and 
learn  to  know  Jesus  Christ  by  careful  study  of 
theology  and  contact  with  learned  professors  and 
pious  candidates  for  the  ministry.  But  though 
the  worthy  Sulpician  Fathers  excelled  in  a  minute 
observance  of  external  forms,  nothing  could  exceed 
the  barrenness  and  superficiality  of  their  teaching. 
Moreover,  the  daily  enforced  recitation  of  the 
breviary  was  to  me  the  task  of  a  slave  dreading 
punishment,  rather  than  the  expression  of  a  soul 
coming  to  his  Heavenly  Father.  My  conscience 
became  scrupulous  to  a  degree,  and  I  constantly 
went  to  confession  to  obtain  some  ease  of  mind, 
but  never  could  persuade  myself  for  certain  that 
my  sins  were  forgiven  by  priestly  absolution. 

Still,  I  hoped  that  ordination  to  the  priesthood 
would  bring  relief,  and  I  prepared  for  it  by  all 
sorts  of  good  works  and  mortifications.  And, 
indeed,  tears  of  emotion  fell  from  my  eyes  at  my 
first  Mass,  when  I  saw  my  own  parents  and  my 
spiritual  director  fall  on  their  knees  in  adoration 
before  the  God  whom  by  the  magical  words  ol 
consecration  I  had  just  brought  down  from  heaven 
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upon  the  altar.  Yet  when  the  excitement  was  over, 
I  had  still  no  better  assurance  of  salvation  or  of 
the  favour  of  God  towards  me. 

I  then  became  chaplain  to  a  convent  of  nuns 
and  confessor-extraordinary  to  three  other  com 
munities.  I  was  delighted  at  this,  because  I  hoped 
to  find  with  these  pious  souls  the  key  of  the 
mystery  which  I  sought.  At  the  end  of  five 
years  I  was  forced  to  confess  that  there  perhaps 
less  than  elsewhere,  notwithstanding  all  appearances 
to  the  contrary,  was  to  be  found  humility,  charity, 
peace  of  soul,  and  assurance  of  salvation.  I  did, 
indeed,  find  some  souls,  chiefly  novices,  who  were 
more  Christian  than  Catholic;  but  they  were  the 
exception.  I  was  almost  in  despair  of  ever  finding 
peace  of  mind,  when  I  was  summoned  to  the  death 
bed  of  my  father. 

My  father  had  been  all  his  life  a  fervent  Catholic, 
the  right  hand  of  the  cure  in  all  parish  matters, 
and  a  member  of  the  Parish  Council.  A  few  hours 
before  his  death  he  called  me  to  his  side,  and  in 
a  dying  voice  uttered  these  extraordinary  words : 
'  My  son,  I  have  never  known  the  Word  of  God, 
but  I  should  have  liked  to  have  known  it ;  I  believe 
there  is  no  truth  elsewhere.' 

I  went  back  to  my  post,  and  began  to  read  my 
neglected  Bible.  The  light  was  not  long  in  coming. 
I  found  in  the  Gospels  and  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans  words  which  opened  new  horizons  to  my 
view.  Some  months  after,  I  accidentally  came 
across  a  paper  which  spoke  of  the  priests  who 
were  becoming  pastors,  and  especially  of  the 
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ordination  of  M.  Bourrier.  I  saw  at  last  a  ray  of 
hope,  and  went  at  once  to  see  him,  and  also  M. 
ReVeillaud.  These  gentlemen  introduced  me  to 
Pastor  Picard,  and  by  his  guidance,  little  by  little, 
after  many  interviews,  I  came  to  the  knowledge 
of  Him  who  is  the  Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life. 
I  became  happier,  stronger,  and  more  enlightened, 
but  at  the  same  time  more  troubled  by  my  priestly 
duties. 

More  and  more  the  Mass  and  the  multitude  of 
functions  and  devotions  which  ruin  the  conscience 
and  mind  of  a  priest,  weighed  heavily  upon  my 
soul,  till  at  last  the  fervent  prayers,  even  more  than 
the  arguments,  of  M.  Picard  prevailed.  My  last 
hesitations  were  ended,  and  I  sent  in  my  resigna 
tion  to  the  Bishop  of  Meaux. 

That  very  day  I  went  to  the  mountains  of 
Drome,  and  there  continued  the  cure  of  my  soul, 
in  the  company  of  the  pious  Pastor  E.  Gautier  and 
the  Christian  members  of  his  flock.  Sometimes 
my  heart  was  sad,  as  I  thought  of  my  mother  and 
the  friends  who  had  now  cast  me  off;  but  my  soul 
was  full  of  joy,  because  it  dwelt  in  light  and  peace, 
and  I  was  satisfied  with  God  and  with  the  free 
pardon  granted  to  me  through  Jesus  Christ  His  Son. 


THE  FRENCH  PREMIER  AND  THE 
DEPUTE 

MONSIEUR  EUGENE  R£VEILLAUD,  whose  story  has 
been  given  above,  has  now  been  elected  as  Depute 
for  Saint  Jean  d'Argdly  to  the  Corps  Legislatif. 
He  will  permit  me  to  add  some  further  details 
concerning  his  wonderful  history,  and  also  to  relate 
the  remarkable  connection  of  his  own  life  with 
that  of  the  French  Premier,  M.  Justin  Louis  Emile 
Combes,  President  du  Conseil  des  Ministres  in  a 
thoroughly  anti-clerical  cabinet. 

After  leaving  the  little  seminary  at  Pons,  Eugene 
Reveillaud  proceeded  to  the  Lycee  Charlemagne, 
where  he  completed  his  secondary  education,  and 
afterwards  went  through  the  regular  legal  course 
in  the  Faculty  of  Law  at  the  University  of  Paris. 
He  then  settled  as  a  lawyer  at  Troyes,  and 
became  known  for  his  liberal  politics,  and  also 
for  his  free-thinking  opinions.  Having  married  a 
young  lady  from  a  convent  school,  he  was  greatly 
chagrined  to  find  that  the  provincial  society  of 
Troyes  refused  to  associate  with  the  wife  of  a 
free-thinker.  The  newly  married  couple  were 
therefore  constrained  to  make  acquaintance  with 
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the  small  Protestant  community,  and  it  became  a 
habit  with  M.  Reveillaud  to  leave  his  wife  at  the 
house  of  the  Protestant  pastor  to  spend  the 
evening,  while  he  attended  the  liberal  political 
meetings. 

One  evening  the  meeting  closed  at  an  earlier 
hour  than  usual,  and  M.  Reveillaud,  returning 
unexpectedly,  knocked  at  the  pastor's  door,  just 
as  they  were  about  to  commence  family  prayer. 
On  being  informed  by  the  somewhat  embarrassed 
minister  of  what  was  going  on,  he  asked  per 
mission  to  join  the  family  circle  in  their  evening 
prayer,  and  when  all  was  over  expressed  his 
surprise  at  what  he  had  just  witnessed.  '  I 
thought,'  he  said,  '  that  you  Protestant  pastors  were 
just  like  the  Catholic  priests,  and  only  did  what 
you  were  paid  for.  I  had  no  idea  that  you  and 
your  family  would  meet  with  your  servants  and 
others  for  real,  voluntary  prayer  to  God.' 

After  this  M.  Reveillaud  began  to  attend 
Protestant  worship  with  his  wife,  and  to  seek  more 
and  more  after  God,  till  at  last  one  Sunday 
morning,  long  before  daylight,  on  July  14,  1878, 
he  was  awakened  by  what  seemed  to  him  the 
glory  of  the  Lord,  and  received,  as  he  thought,  the 
baptism  of  the  Spirit  After  the  morning  sermon, 
which  had  for  its  subject  the  Pentecostal  Gift, 
M.  Rdveillaud  asked  permission  to  say  a  few 
words,  and  then  said  to  the  astonished  congrega 
tion  :  ' What  the  pastor  has  just  told  you  I  have 
experienced.  This  very  morning  I  have  received 
the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of  fire.'  One 
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thing  is  very  certain,  from  that  day  forward  M. 
Reveillaud  has  never  gone  back  from  his  experience, 
and  has  witnessed  with  marvellous  power  from  on 
high  to  the  truth  of  the  Gospel ;  while  as  a  layman 
he  has  preached  Jesus  Christ  and  Him  crucified 
to  tens  of  thousands  of  his  countrymen  in  all  parts 
of  France. 

Let  us  now  trace  the  connection  between  the 
Depute  Reveillaud  and  the  Premier  Combes.  In 
the  year  1858,  in  the  diocesan  school  of  La 
Rochelle  and  Saintes,  in  the  little  town  of  Pons, 
Reveillaud,  a  bright  boy  of  eleven  sat  on  *he 
benches  of  the  fifth  form,  while  the  teacher  was 
a  young  ecclesiastic,  dressed  in  clerical  habit,  who 
had  just  taken  his  degree  in  the  celebrated  college 
of  the  Assumptionist  Fathers  at  Nimes.  The 
school  was  Ultramontane  in  the  highest  possible 
degree,  and  everything  was  done  to  train  both 
laics  and  clericals  in  the  ways  of  Rome.  Yet  both 
pupil  and  tutor  were  delivered  from  that  iron  yoke, 
and  were  destined  to  play  a  prominent  part  in 
the  new  movement  of  Reform  in  France. 

The  flight  of  the  boy  Reveillaud  from  the 
seminary,  as  related  in  a  former  chapter,  created 
a  profound  sensation  within  the  walls  of  the 
seminary,  and  would  seem  to  have  acted  power 
fully  on  the  mind  of  the  tutor  Combes.  For, 
although  he  continued  in  his  place  as  teacher  in 
the  seminary,  he  steadily  refused  to  take  priest's 
orders,  and  began  to  study  medicine ;  and  at  the 
age  of  thirty-two,  having  passed  his  examinations, 
he  threw  off  the  clerical  garb  and  settled  himself 
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as  a  medical  man  at  Pons.  He  soon  became  more 
and  more  liberal  in  his  views ;  and  having  failed 
in  1 88 1  as  Republican  candidate  for  Saintes,  he 
was  elected  in  1885  as  Republican  Senator  for  the 
Charente-Inferieure. 

In  1893,  and  again,  on  his  re-election  as  Senator 
in  1894,  ne  was  chosen  as  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents 
of  the  Senate.  After  having  been  several  times 
reporter  of  the  Budget  of  Public  Instruction,  he 
became  Minister  of  Education  in  the  Ministry  of 
Leon  Bourgeois  from  November  1895  to  April  1896. 

For  some  time  past  M.  Combes  has  been  the 
acknowledged  leader  of  the  Democratic  Left  in  the 
Senate,  and  it  is  believed  that  M.  Waldeck- 
Rousseau  pointed  him  out  as  his  own  successor  to 
M.  Loubet,  the  President  of  the  Republic.  He  has 
been  denounced  in  the  clerical  papers  as  a  renegade 
and  an  atheist.  The  Ultramontane  leader  in  the 
Chamber,  M.  Baudry  d'Asson,  calls  him  'the  Abbe 
Combes.'  The  Univers  shrieks  against  'the  ex- 
Seminarist  Combes.'  The  Intransigeant  speaks  of 
'  the  former  Assumptionist  Combes,  the  Advent  and 
Lent  preacher.'  It  is  certain  that  he  is  strongly 
anti-clerical ;  but  there  is  good  reason  to  hope  that 
in  leaving  Rome  he  has  not  left  the  God  of  his 
father  and  mother,  and  that  both  tutor  and  pupil 
are  yet  destined  to  be  powerful  instruments  in  the 
hands  of  Providence  for  bringing  about  a  great 
reform  in  the  Church  ot  France, 


III.  GERMANY 


PROFESSOR  BUNKOFER 

THOSE  who  watch  the  trend  of  religious  thought 
on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  and  look  carefully 
into  things,  cannot  but  perceive  that  there  exists 
a  certain  indescribable  restlessness  in  religious 
matters.  In  every  country  there  is  a  cry  for 
reform  in  the  Roman  Church,  and  many  are 
breaking  away  secretly  or  openly  from  the  Papacy. 
Among  the  German-speaking  peoples  this  tendency 
is  most  marked,  and  many  eminent  Germans  have 
seceded,  such  as  Professor  von  Dollinger,  Bishop 
Reinkens,  Professor  von  Schulte,  and  others. 

One  of  the  most  recent  secessions  is  that  of  the 
Rev.  Professor  Wilhelm  Bunkofer,  a  priest  and 
educationist  of  great  eminence. 

Professor  Bunkofer  was  born  at  Rastatt  in  1840, 
and  studied  theology  in  the  University  of  Freiburg, 
in  Breisgau.  He  was  ordained  priest  in  1863,  and 
presided  over  the  training  colleges  for  teachers  at 
Meersburg  and  Ettlingen.  In  1886  he  was 
appointed  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Physics 
in  the  town  of  VVertheim,  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
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Baden,  and  as  this  is  a  state  and  not  a  clerical 
appointment,  it  was  not  forfeited  by  change  of 
religion.  On  the  third  Sunday  in  Advent  1897, 
Herr  Bunkofer,  by  permission  of  Bishop  Weber, 
gave  his  reasons  for  leaving  the  Church  of  Rome 
to  a  crowded  congregation,  which  filled  completely 
the  great  Old  Catholic  Church  at  Karlsruhe. 

The  Professor  is  a  man  of  most  winning  manners, 
and  a  noble  and  majestic  presence.  He  riveted 
the  attention  of  his  audience  by  his  unqualified 
outspokenness  and  fervid  eloquence.  The  subject 
of  his  discourse  was  'Truth  and  Love.'  In  the 
course  of  his  sermon  he  declared  that  Vaticanism 
forbade  the  exercise  of  both  truth  and  love,  in  that 
the  papal  system  set  submission  in  the  place  of 
conviction,  compulsion  and  slavery  in  the  place  of 
freedom,  and  death  in  the  place  of  life.  The 
silent  and  spell-bound  congregation  listened  breath 
lessly  to  the  merciless  logic  of  the  orator,  as  he 
developed  his  argument  step  by  step,  and  the 
preacher  concluded  by  exhorting  his  hearers  to  a 
steadfast  firmness  in  the  faith,  assuring  them  of 
the  certain  victory  of  the  cause  of  Christ 

Professor  Bunkofer  formally  joined  the  Old 
Catholic  Church  of  Germany,  and  published  (July 
1897)  the  following  public  declaration  of  his  faith, 
and  the  reasons  of  his  secession : — 

In  obedience  to  the  voice  of  conscience,  I  have 
taken  a  decisive  step,  which  imposes  on  me  the 
duty  of  giving  some  account  of  it  to  the  public, 
and  particularly  to  my  former  co-religionists. 

I  have  announced  my   secession  from  the  Papal 
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Church  in  a  communication  to  the  venerable  archi- 
episcopal  capitular  vicariate  at  Freiburg.  This  was 
the  final  result  of  a  severe  spiritual  and  mental 
conflict,  reaching  back  over  half  a  lifetime.  Stone 
by  stone  I  was  obliged  to  break  down  a  building 
which,  for  the  first  half  of  my  life,  had  been 
constructed  on  exclusively  Romish  principles,  and 
therefore  with  defective  materials.  I  might  have 
had  a  more  comfortable  and  easy  life  if  I  had 
neglected  to  do  this ;  but  I  became  increasingly 
convinced  that  to  continue  in  the  ways  of  the 
past,  while  under  the  inevitable  influence  of  pro 
gressive  knowledge,  would  result  in  dividing  me 
into  two  mutually  contradictory  personalities.  It 
became  daily  clearer  to  me  that  nothing  but 
complete  renunciation  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
the  history  of  the  first  centuries  of  Christianity, 
could  make  it  possible  to  barely  acquiesce  in  the 
latest  forms  of  Roman  ecclesiasticism.  I  had 
resumed  the  study  of  ecclesiastical  events  before, 
during,  and  after  the  Vatican  Council,  and  I  saw 
continually  how  the  Roman  Church,  penetrated 
through  and  through  with  Vaticanism  even  in  the 
pulpit,  often  resists  the  Spirit  of  Jesus ;  and  how, 
with  the  non-recognition  of  the  preaching  of  Jesus, 
the  people,  who  after  the  hard  work  of  the  week, 
long  for  religion  on  Sunday,  are  burdened  with 
theological,  polemical,  and  canonical  explanations. 
I  perceived  that  the  good,  law-abiding  Catholics 
are  being  more  and  more  weaned  away  from  the 
use  of  their  hearts'  language  to  God  in  public 
worship,  and  are  expected  to  take  senseless  sounds 
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for  reasonable  words ;  how  even  the  impressive 
solemnity  of  the  burial  service,  when,  if  ever,  the 
right  of  the  heart  should  be  regarded,  is  conducted 
in  a  foreign  and  incomprehensible  tongue.  I 
perceived  the  growing  perversion  of  the  public 
practices  of  devotion,  so  that  even  in  the  case  of 
the  venerable  devotion  of  the  way  of  the  cross, 
the  promised  indulgence  was  dependent  on  a 
prescribed  regular  interchange  of  standing  and 
kneeling.  I  felt  that  the  doctrine  of  indulgence 
is  growing  to  such  an  extent  that  it  must  disgust 
an  educated  Catholic,  because  he  believes,  according 
to  the  Apostles'  Creed,  in  God  the  Father  Almighty, 
Maker  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  in  redemption 
through  His  Son,  and  must  consider  the  doctrine 
of  Indulgences,  when  set  against  this  belief,  to  be 
a  bureaucratic  distortion  of  the  Gospel,  and  a 
lowering  of  the  idea  of  God  contained  in  it.  I 
found  that  this  unworthy  perversion  has  reached 
such  a  pitch  in  the  city  of  Rome  that  even  pious 
travellers  to  that  '  centre  of  Christendom '  warn 
others  against  visiting  it,  lest  they  make  shipwreck 
of  their  faith. 

The  words  of  Bishop  Hefele  are  most  true :  '  For 
many  years  I  lived  under  a  great  delusion.  I 
thought  I  was  serving  the  Catholic  Church,  and  I 
was  all  the  time  serving  the  caricature  that 
Romanism  and  Jesuitism  have  made  of  it.  Not 
till  I  was  in  Rome  did  it  become  clear  to  me,  that 
what  is  there  done  and  practised  has  only  the 
name  and  appearance  of  Christianity,  only  the  shell ! 
The  kernel  is  gone,  everything  is  entirely  altered.' 
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I  perceived  also  that  the  Sacrament  of  Penance, 
in  obedience  to  hierarchical  desire,  is  losing  its 
essential  character,  and  is  being  degraded  into  a 
form  of  devotion,  acceptable  only  to  some  few 
feeble  and  weakly  souls,  and  is  forced  unjustly 
on  the  immense  majority.  Moreover,  this  '  con 
fession '  is  recommended  from  the  pulpit,  and 
made  the  test  of  piety,  though  the  accompanying 
declaration  that  most  confessions  are  sacrilegious 
cannot  have  a  very  enticing  influence — and 
whereas,  on  the  one  hand,  deadly  sin  is  represented 
as  the  most  terrible  evil,  since  it  casts  the  soul 
from  the  sunshine  of  grace  into  the  abyss  of  hell, 
on  the  other  hand  it  is  taught  that  this  awful 
result  may  be  brought  about  by  eating  meat  on  a 
Friday,  or  by  not  going  to  church  on  a  Sunday; 
so  that  the  believing  Catholic  is  confronted  by  the 
hardly  conceivable  problem  that,  whereas  Christ 
came  into  the  world  to  take  away  sin,  yet  His 
Church,  by  its  multitudinous  and  minute  directions 
and  commands,  tends  rather  to  produce  a  continual 
accumulation  of  heavy  moral  guilt;  and  however 
these  teachings  may  be  grounded  on  ecclesiastical 
casuistry,  yet  they  must  appear  as  downright  false 
hoods,  when  regarded  critically  and  dispassionately. 
Such  teachings  may  induce  ignorant  sheep  to 
bring  the  regular  tribute  of  obedience,  but  must 
cause  many  thinking  listeners  to  avoid  for  weeks 
and  months  together  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
pulpit,  because  they  do  not  hear  the  Word  of  God 
from  it. 

I  perceived  also  that   even   the  worst  corruptions 
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enjoy  certain  protection  from  the  Ultramontane 
press,  which,  unmindful  of  the  exalted  task  laid 
upon  it  as  a  mighty  public  educational  force, 
recognises  only  the  one  duty  of  rattling  the  chains 
of  Vaticanism  ;  and  when  any  one  would  endeavour 
to  return  to  a  more  ideal  and  worthier  form  of 
religion,  it  resists  him,  not  with  the  weapons  of 
truth,  but,  in  defiance  of  all  the  laws  of  Christian 
love,  with  derision,  scoffing,  and  calumny.  I  saw 
that  such  a  proceeding  is  very  ancient,  and  is 
grounded  in  the  system — is,  in  fact,  its  natural 
outcome,  inasmuch  as  an  absolute  religion  is 
always  in  the  right,  and  brands  all  resistance  as 
pride,  and  insolent  rebellion  against  authority,  and 
that  therefore  any  alleged  deterioration  in  the 
Church  can  be  such  in  appearance  only,  and  must 
be  denied  or  hushed  up.  Consequently,  I  saw  that 
in  this  way  the  great  sin  of  1870  carries  its  own 
just  punishment  in  itself,  by  which  it  must  eventu 
ally  perish : 1  since  absolutism  of  itself  breeds  a 
servile  spirit,  and  infallibility  breeds  falsehood,  so 
that  it  repels  the  whole  civilised  world,  who  cannot 
renounce  liberty  and  truth.  By  these  and  many 
other  painful  perceptions,  I  found  that  on  this 
basis  of  absolute  sovereignty  of  one,  which  the 
predecessor  of  the  unhappy  Pius,  Gregory  the 
Great,  characterised  as  blasphemy  and  madness, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  unjust  subjection 
of  all  the  rest,  the  religion  of  Jesus  can  only  exist 
in  a  degenerate  form. 

1  'Religious    absolutism    is    the    death    of   the  Church.' — 
ARCHBISHOP  DARBOY.        + 
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All  these  mournful  facts  have  induced  me,  now 
in  my  fifty-seventh  year,  in  obedience  to  my 
conscience  and  better  insight,  to  leave  the  Papal 
Church,  and  to  seek  shelter  in  that  religious  com 
munity  which  seceded  from  the  Vaticanised  Church 
for  similar  reasons,  and  which  is  outwardly  despised, 
but  secretly  feared,  by  Ultramontanism,  because  it 
is,  as  it  were,  its  bad  conscience,  and  is  working 
under  great  difficulties  towards  the  noble  goal  of 
preparing  a  way  for  old  Catholic  Christendom,  and 
is  endeavouring  to  attain  the  union  of  all  Christian 
denominations  in  love. 

Such  a  step  as  this  is  usually  termed  apostacy, 
with  the  intention  of  branding  the  man  who  takes 
it,  though  he  may  only  be  complying  with  the 
strict  demands  ot  his  conscience.  But  the  Vatican 
community  recognises  only  one  conscience,  with  its 
seat  in  one  ot  the  eleven  thousand  chambers  of 
the  Vatican ;  and  only  one  duty,  that  of  absolute 
obedience  to  that  one.  It  may  indeed  claim  to 
know  for  certain  what  questions  the  Judge  will  or 
will  not  ask  in  that  last  day ;  but  Vaticanism  will 
not  survive  till  that  last  judgment,  but  will  perish 
under  the  judgment  of  history,  which  has  the 
power  to  conquer  every  dogma  which  is  not  of 
God.  The  Vatican  community  imagines  it  to  be  a 
moral  impossibility  to  leave  the  Roman  Church 
otherwise  than  by  way  of  sin  and  godlessness. 
This  delusion  is  of  a  piece  with  her  claim  to  a 
monopoly  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  sole  possession 
of  which  the  Papal  Church  claims.  But  I  testify 
before  God  that  my  secession  is  the  result  of  long, 
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deep,  and  painful  examination,  and  I  cannot  allow 
that  any  one  has  the  right  to  disbelieve  this 
declaration  of  mine,  which  springs  from  my 
innermost  consciousness.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
thinking  portion  of  Catholics  respect  conscience, 
even  when  it  drives  men  to  steps  that  are  unpleas- 
ing  to  the  Vatican.  If  the  Roman  Catholic  sees  a 
heinous  crime  in  secession  from  his  Church,  it  is 
only  my  right  and  duty  to  lay  before  him  the 
weight  of  the  motives  that  drove  my  conscience  to 
such  a  step,  which  I  should  otherwise  have  taken 
in  all  quietness.  I  hope  this  explanation  may 
suffice  for  the  public.  It  is  hardly  to  be  expected 
that  the  papal  press  should  respect  the  honesty 
and  truthfulness  of  its  opponent.  For  my  part, 
with  joy  and  thankfulness  towards  God,  I  will  taste 
the  whole  happiness  that  lies  in  the  Saviour's 
words :  '  The  truth  shall  make  you  free.' 


COUNT  PAUL  VON  HOENSBROECH,  SJ. 

THE  conversion  of  Count  Paul  von  Hoensbroech, 
a  Jesuit  of  noble  family,  made  a  marked  sensation 
not  only  in  Germany  but  throughout  Europe,  and 
was  noticed  at  some  length  in  English  and  other 
foreign  newspapers.  His  high  position,  as  well 
as  his  writings  in  defence  of  Jesuitism,  made  his 
secession  from  the  Order  the  more  remarkable, 
especially  as  it  was  followed  not  long  after  by  a 
complete  severance  from  Rome,  and  entry  into 
the  Evangelical  Protestant  Church.  So  many 
rumours,  more  or  less  false,  were  in  circulation  as 
to  the  reasons  of  this  great  change,  that  the 
Count,  greatly  against  his  wish,  was  induced,  in 
the  interest  of  truth,  and  indeed  in  the  interest  of 
the  Jesuit  Order  itself,  to  publish  a  pamphlet  of 
46  pages,  entitled,  Mein  Austritt  am  dem  Jesuit  en- 
orden,  from  which  I  have  extracted,  by  permission, 
the  following  narrative  : — 

By  writing  the  history  of  my  conversion  I  shall, 
I  know,  excite  pain  and  sorrow  in  the  hearts  of 
many  of  my  friends,  and  exultant  joy  among  my 
enemies,  but  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  do  so,  in  order 
to  defend  my  honour ;  and,  indeed,  I  owe  it  to  the 
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Jesuit  Order,  to  which  I  belonged  for  many  years. 
Many  calumnies  and  slanders  have  got  abroad, 
which  I  cannot  and  will  not  bear,  and  though  I 
shrink  from  publishing  my  personal  history,  I  will 
sacrifice  myself,  for  it  is  due  both  to  the  Order 
and  to  myself  that  the  whole  truth  should  be 
known. 

For  thirteen  years  I  belonged  to  the  Jesuit 
Order,  during  which  I  strove  to  find  in  it  what 
I  always  imagined  it  to  be — the  ideal  of  Christian 
piety.  I  sought  earnestly  to  enter  into  its  spirit, 
and  sacrificed  all  for  its  defence.  But  the  end  of 
it  all  is  separation,  and  I  wish  to  set  forth  the 
reasons  of  my  final  decision.  When  I  joined  the 
Order,  I  wished  to  become  what  I  thought  was 
embodied  in  the  institution  of  the  Society  of  Jesus 
— a  true  Jesuit  and  a  perfect  Christian.  I  was 
twenty -six  years  old  when  I  joined  the  society 
and  had  finished  my  legal  studies,  and  was 
engaged  in  the  public  service  as  Judicial  Referen 
dary.  I  had  travelled  and  seen  a  great  deal  of 
the  world ;  in  short,  I  was  a  man  capable  of 
judging.  Perhaps  if  I  had  been  as  young  as 
most  when  they  join  the  Order,  the  transformation 
and  moulding  of  my  mind  might  have  been 
effected,  and  I  might  have  received  the  Jesuit 
spirit ;  but  that  did  not  take  place. 

Doubts  soon  beset  me,  and  the  ascetic  system 
of  the  Order  repelled  me.  In  vain  I  tried  to 
convince  myself  that  I  was  wrong,  yet,  notwith 
standing  my  own  feelings  and  my  own  judgment, 
I  struggled  on.  The  things  which  I  most  disliked, 
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I  strove  most  punctually  to  fulfil.  The  ascetic 
practices  which  were  most  repugnant  to  me,  I 
followed  without  regard  to  my  personal  feelings. 
I  sought  most  energetically  to  repress  and  crush 
all  the  dictates  of  my  own  judgment,  that  my 
spirit  and  feelings  might  be  entirely  assimilated 
to  those  of  the  Jesuit  Order ;  and  for  thirteen 
years  I  fought  against  my  inner  feelings  and 
convictions. 

Perhaps,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  the 
decision  would  not  have  been  so  long  delayed, 
but  I  had  refused  to  believe  the  slanderous  reports 
circulated  by  enemies  of  the  Order.  I  felt  my 
own  honour  impugned,  and  wrote  in  defence  of 
the  Order.  I  could  not  bear  to  see  the  society 
for  which  I  had  sacrificed  so  much  represented 
as  unworthy  or  bad,  and  I  persuaded  myself 
that  I  was  defending  the  right ;  and  so  for  many 
years  I  remained  in  the  Order,  and  fought  in  its 
defence. 

Moreover,  the  company  of  Jesus  is  a  grand  and 
wonderful  institution, -an  organisation  o.  marvellous 
unity,  force,  and  variety.  Its  aims  are  of  the 
widest,  and  in  that  they  lie  in  the  direction  of  the 
aims  of  Christianity,  they  are  the  noblest  and  the 
most  sublime.  This  I  never  denied ;  only  against 
the  means  used  do  I  stand  in  opposition.  I  admire 
also  the  genial  co-operation  OA  its  members  with 
one  another,  and  the  blameless  purity  of  their  lives, 
and  I  affirm  that  the  accusations  brought  against 
their  moral  character  are  due  to  ignorance  and 
dislike.  The  reason  of  my  leaving  them  is  this, 
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that  Jesuitism  suppresses,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
annihilates,  the  character,  the  independence,  and 
the  personality  of  the  individual.  By  independence 
I  mean  the  free  development  of  the  inner  spiritual 
man,  to  which  every  man  has  an  inalienable  right. 
Only  God  in  Christ,  because  He  is  our  highest 
Lord  and  Creator,  has  the  right  to  demand  of  His 
creatures  the  subordination  of  their  reason  and 
will,  and  this  kind  of  superior  domination  belongs 
to  no  other.  No  society,  however  noble  and  holy 
its  aims  may  be,  ought  systematically  to  insist 
upon  such  self-alienation,  such  self-emptying  of  the 
individual  spiritual  life  of  its  members,  as  is  the 
case  in  the  Jesuit  Order. 

Individuality  of  mind  asserts  itself  in  three 
directions:  (i)  in  ordinary  everyday  life,  (2)  in 
religious  practices  and  observances,  (3)  in  scientific 
studies  and  pursuits.  All  these  spheres  of  human 
life  are  grasped,  ruled,  constrained,  and  moulded 
by  strict  rules,  and  in  all  these  three  directions 
independence  is  suppressed  by  Jesuitism ;  so  that 
all  its  members  are  necessarily  fashioned  according 
to  one  all-containing  model.  At  first  this  con 
straining  force  is  hardly  noticeable,  but  as  the 
continual  dropping  hollows  out  the  stone,  so  day 
by  day  and  year  by  year  the  spirit  of  Jesuitism  is 
always  acting  on  the  novice,  ever  accompanying 
him  and  never  leaving  him,  until  the  transforma 
tion  is  complete,  and  all  independence  is  destroyed. 
I  will  now  trace  the  manner  of  working  in  each 
of  the  three  departments  of  life. 

I.  The  suppression  of  the  individual  in  everyday 
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life.  Every  human  society  has  a  right  to  make 
rules  for  its  members,  to  prescribe  a  uniform,  to 
adopt  customs  and  practices  in  order  to  insure  its 
stability  and  its  unity.  If  the  Jesuit  Order  had 
only  made  such  rules  as  would  produce  uniformity 
of  aim  and  of  outward  appearance,  without  sup 
pressing  the  individual  personality  of  its  members, 
it  were  not  then  to  blame.  But  it  does  more ;  its 
uniform  is  a  strait-waistcoat,  restraining  every  free, 
independent  motion,  and  tending  to  produce  a 
specially  and  uniformly  moulded  character. 

Most  of  those  who  join  the  Order  are  from 
sixteen  to  twenty  years  of  age,  and  so  are 
peculiarly  open  to  impression  and  influence.  Not 
only  is  every  hour  of  the  day  regulated,  but  every 
quarter  of  an  hour  and  even  smaller  portions  of 
time,  and  in  this  constant  interruption  and  dictation 
lies  a  powerful  engine  for  breaking  the  will.  The 
inclination  for  any  particular  branch  of  work  is 
blunted.  The  novice  is  continually  called  from 
this  occupation  to  that — five  minutes  here  and  five 
minutes  there — half-an-hour  in  the  kitchen — an 
hour  in  the  granary — to-day  the  broom,  to-morrow 
the  spade;  and  so  he  loses  his  independence  and 
becomes  a  mere  machine.  During  the  two  years 
of  his  novitiate  he  must  be  always  changing  his 
room,  his  place  at  the  table,  and  his  desk  :  every 
thing  peculiar  to  himself,  his  walk,  posture,  look, 
is  ruled  by  minute  prescriptions.  He  must  have 
special  permission  even  to  take  a  drink  of  water 
or  use  a  pencil.  All  this  is  indeed  carried  out 
with  an  honest  endeavour  to  please  God  and  to 
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obtain  Christian  perfectness,  but  nevertheless  it 
undermines  and  ultimately  destroys  all  individu 
ality  of  soul. 

Each  novice  has  a  'Guardian  Angel'  appointed 
to  him,  that  is,  two  novices  have  to  point  out  to 
each  other  at  certain  times  the  faults  which  they 
are  supposed  to  be  guilty  of,  while  every  year, 
in  the  presence  of  the  master  and  all  the  other 
novices,  the  lapidatio,  or  stoning,  takes  place,  at 
which  each  novice  in  turn  must  kneel  down,  while 
all  the  other  novices  describe  the  offences  they 
think  he  has  committed,  as :  N.  N.  goes  too  quickly, 
he  goes  too  slowly,  he  looks  too  much  around 
him,  or  too  much  in  front  of  him,  he  speaks  too 
loudly,  or  he  speaks  too  softly,  and  so  on.  In 
the  recreation,  the  novice  may  not  choose  his 
companion,  nor  yet  in  the  weekly  walks;  it  is  all 
decided  for  him.  After  the  walk  one  of  the 
novices  has  to  inform  the  novice  -  master,  or  his 
representative,  of  all  that  has  happened,  generally  in 
writing.  Finally,  twice  a  year,  at  the  renewing  of 
the  vows,  there  is  a  consultation  of  the  House, 
consisting  of  all  the  fathers,  when  all  the  faults 
of  each  member  are  recorded,  and  are  later  on 
communicated  to  the  individual  by  the  superior. 
This  training  lasts  from  twelve  to  fourteen  years. 
Besides  the  fixed  rules,  there  are  also  numerous 
advices,  called  regulce  modesties,  instructing  the  novice 
how  to  sit,  eat,  drink,  dress,  and  hold  himself,  and 
even  regulating  his  posture  in  sleep.  It  is  true 
that  a  healthy  nature  revolts  against  this  tyranny, 
and  however  severe  the  rules  may  be,  there  is 
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not  and  never  can  be  a  Jesuit  who  follows  them 
all  and  entirely.  Thank  God  !  for  otherwise  there 
would  be  10,000  living  men  transformed  into 
walking  dolls. 

II.  The  suppression  of  individuality  in  religious 
practice  and  observance.  The  Christian  who 
wishes  obediently  to  submit  himself  to  the  mani 
fested  truths  of  God,  who  willingly  follows  the 
religious  practices  ordained  by  God,  retains  a 
wide  margin  for  free  practical  exercise  of  his 
individuality  in  his  private  piety.  The  way  in 
which  he  communes  with  God  in  his  heart  is  his 
own,  he  opens  the  depth  of  his  soul  to  God  alone. 
This  living  comprehensible  intercourse  between 
the  creature  and  his  Creator  is  the  summary  of 
Christian  piety,  and  so  it  ought  to  be.  God  who 
has  given  Christianity  to  mankind  is  also  the 
Creator  of  the  human  nature,  and  He  has  no 
wish  to  suppress  the  one  through  the  other ;  but 
it  is  the  reverse  in  the  Jesuit  Order.  While 
Christianity  only  wishes  to  control  man  in  refer 
ence  to  dogma  and  morality,  and  the  foundations 
of  the  worship  of  God,  Jesuitical  asceticism  insists 
on  governing  the  private  piety,  the  private  inter 
course  of  man  with  God. 

The  individual  Jesuit  must  think  of  God  and  of 
divine  things,  as  the  Order  thinks.  His  piety  must 
no  longer  be  the  piety  of  his  own  individuality, 
but  the  uniform  piety  of  an  objective  system ; 
nothing  is  left  to  his  free  determination.  The 
Jesuit  may  only  read  the  holy  books  written  by 
Jesuits,  and  only  the  lives  of  saints  from  the 
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Jesuit  Order.  The  Order  is  always  represented  as 
the  most  perfect  institution,  the  ideal  of  asceticism, 
the  Jesuit  spirit,  and  the  practical  proof  of  it,  as 
the  most  perfect  exhibition  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ 
Himself.  The  Jesuit,  Costa  Rosetti,  in  his  book 
De  Spiritu  Societatis  Jesu,  published  only  a  few 
years  since,  claims  the  monopoly  of  Christian 
perfectness  for  the  Jesuit  Order.  The  prominence 
of  this  spirit  greatly  affected  me  on  my  entering 
the  Jesuit  Order.  In  all  their  thoughts  and  in 
all  their  writings  it  is  evident  that  the  idea  is 
latent :  *  I  thank  Thee,  O  Lord,  I  am  not  as  other 
men/ 

Twice  during  the  novitiate  thirty  days  of  solitude 
must  be  spent  in  practising  the  exercitia  spiritualia 
of  Ignatius  Loyola.  These  exercises,  based  upon 
a  most  unselfish  love  of  God,  contain  numerous 
directions  concerning  the  examination  of  conscience, 
prayer,  mortification,  and  the  practice  of  charity, 
and  every  year  during  the  whole  life  eight  days 
must  also  be  spent  in  the  exercise  of  these  steps 
to  piety.  Another  means  of  replacing  spontaneous 
individual  piety  by  the  Jesuitical  system  is  the 
so-called  'conscience  reckoning.'  By  this  is  meant 
the  complete  laying  open  of  the  heart,  which  the 
subordinate  has  to  make  to  the  superior  or  his 
representative.  There  are  thirteen  points  which 
must  be  counted  off,  and  these  include  the  whole 
inner  life  of  man,  even  to  its  most  secret  emotions. 
Faults,  sins,  virtues,  good  works,  inclinations,  wishes, 
intentions,  endeavours,  words,  thoughts,  deeds,  are 
all  to  be  remembered.  Moreover,  this  'conscience 
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reckoning'  differs  from  ordinary  confession  to  a 
priest,  in  that  there  is  no  sacramental  seal  of 
secrecy  attached  to  it.  Not  only  is  it  far  more 
minute  and  searching,  but  the  superior  may  make 
any  use  whatever  of  it  'in  the  interest  of  the 
Order.'  No  less  than  one  hundred  and  four  times 
during  the  novitiate  must  the  novice  undergo  this 
conscience  reckoning ;  and  though,  as  time  goes  on, 
the  frequency  of  these  reckonings  is  diminished, 
yet  the  rule  of  the  Order  gives  the  superior  the 
right  to  demand  a  reckoning  as  often  as  he 
(the  superior)  sees  fit.  No  one,  even  within  the 
Jesuit  Order,  will  deny  that  this  conscience 
reckoning  is  among  the  most  severe  and 
oppressive  duties  imposed  by  the  Order  on  its 
members.  It  is  a  heavier  yoke  than  the  sacra 
mental  confession,  without  the  sacramental  effects 
and  without  the  sacramental  guarantees. 

III.  As  regards  scientific  and  educational  studies, 
the  Jesuit  is  still  only  permitted  to  use  books 
written  by  Jesuits,  and  his  freedom  of  mind  is 
limited  and  controlled  as  before.  The  result  of 
his  education  is  to  furnish  him  with  the  philo 
sophical  theology  of  past  ages,  and  to  fill  his 
mind  with  the  subtle  distinctions  of  a  bygone 
system,  while  he  is  left  in  complete  ignorance  of 
the  scientific  problems  and  mental  struggles  of 
the  present  day.  If  a  Jesuit  wishes  to  write  a 
book,  he  has  only  the  appointed  books  in  the 
library  to  use,  and  ot  them  only  such  as  the 
superior  grants  to  him ;  and  when  his  work  is 
finished  it  has  to  receive  the  placet  of  the  authorities, 
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and  is  often  condemned  by  a  non  placet,  or  is 
mercilessly  curtailed  or  mutilated,  if  it  in  any  way 
runs  counter  to  antiquated  dogmas  or  opinions. 
All  who  show  an  independent  spirit  and  personality 
in  their  writings  will  see  the  pen  snatched  from 
their  hands,  and  themselves  appointed  to  other 
tasks.  Thus,  in  all  these  three  directions  the 
whole  individuality  of  man  is  crushed  out  and 
annihilated,  only  to  be  moulded  into  Jesuit  pattern 
and  stamp. 

IV.  Lastly,  Jesuitism  suppresses  and  even  tends 
to  annihilate  all  proper  national  feeling  and  true 
patriotism.  The  Jesuit  must  regard  with  equa 
nimity  and  even  indifference,  birthplace,  speech, 
and  political  institutions.  He  feels  just  as  happy 
and  comfortable  in  Europe  or  Asia,  as  a  German 
or  a  Frenchman,  under  a  monarchy  or  a  republic. 
All  national  as  well  as  individual  differences,  all 
social  and  political  distinctions,  must  disappear  for 
the  Jesuit.  The  less  he  clings  to  his  native  country, 
the  more  indifferent  he  is  to  any  form  of  govern 
ment,  the  more  nearly  he  approaches  the  Jesuitical 
idea.  A  universal  love,  universalis  amor,  must, 
according  to  the  constitutions  of  the  Order,  fill  his 
mind. 

This  suppression  of  all  patriotic  feeling,  this  loss 
of  a  '  fatherland,'  was  continually  a  source  of  offence 
to  me.  As  a  German,  a  Prussian,  and  a  member 
of  an  old  family,  which  had  grown  during  many 
hundred  years  of  close  relationship  with  the  social, 
political,  and  regal  institutions  of  our  country,  I 
found  this  cosmopolitan  policy  unconquerably  re- 
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pulsive,  and  it  grieved  me  to  hear  the  reproach  of 
want  of  patriotism  brought  against  the  Order  to 
which  I  belonged ;  for  whereas  we  ought  to  love 
all  men,  yet  the  love  of  our  country  is  implanted 
in  us  by  God,  and  to  reject  this  special  love  is  to 
act  contrary  to  Nature. 

These,  then,  were  the  reasons  why  I  left  the 
Jesuit  Order,  and  my  only  regret  now  is  that  I 
did  not  leave  it  sooner. 


IV.  ITALY 


SIGNOR  ANTELLI,  D.C.L. 

THE  author  of  the  following  narrative  is  a  young 
ecclesiastic  of  remarkable  character  and  promise. 
Dr  Antelli  is  now  residing  in  the  Refuge  or  Home 
for  ex-Priests  at  Rome,  where  he  will  remain  for 
two  years  under  instruction,  and  will  then,  it  is 
hoped,  be  ready  for  work  in  some  Italian  Protes 
tant  Mission.  He  is  also  acting  at  present  as 
chaplain  to  the  Victoria  Industrial  Home  for 
Destitute  Boys  and  Girls  at  Rome.  Miss  E. 
Edwardes,  the  Directress  of  the  Home,  has  kindly 
translated  Dr  Antelli's  story  as  follows : — 

I  was  born  in  a  large  village  on  the  fertile  plain 
of  the  Omellina,  in  1872,  two  years  after  the  union  of 
our  Italy  had  been  completed.  In  my  childhood 
I  experienced  the  greatest  trial  which  can  befall 
the  young,  in  the  death  of  my  mother,  then  only  in 
the  flower  of  her  age.  The  same  day  on  which  she 
was  carried  to  the  grave  I  said  farewell  to  my 
birthplace  for  ever.  I  was  taken  by  my  adopted 
mother  to  Tuscany,  and  there  I  spent  five  of  the 
happiest  years  of  my  life.  My  earliest  impressions 
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were  those  of  delight  in  the  clear  skies  and  the  blue 
sea  and  the  smiling  green  meadows  of  Tuscany. 

I  cannot,  however,  recall  any  religious  educa 
tion  which  I  received  in  those  days.  It  would 
seem  as  if  my  heart  was  left  as  virgin  soil,  in  order 
that  I  might  determine  for  myself  in  after  years 
what  form  of  religion  I  should  adopt. 

In  the  year  1880  I  went  from  Torcino  to  Naples. 
Under  that  sky,  where  Nature  seems  to  have  spread 
out  her  charms  on  every  side,  my  mind  opened 
for  the  first  time  to  religious  impressions.  But 
the  fanaticism  which  I  saw  among  many  round 
me  did  not  please  me,  and  I  was  too  young  to 
occupy  myself  seriously  with  such  things,  so  I 
continued  to  live  in  and  enjoy  Nature.  In 
December  of  the  same  year  I  returned  to  Piedmont, 
to  that  Piedmont  which  has  brought  up  so  many 
men  famous  for  their  faith  and  love  of  liberty,  that 
Piedmont  which,  during  the  Italian  Risorgamento, 
was  the  first  to  cry,  'Rome  or  death,'  but  which, 
in  its  capital  and  in  many  of  its  provincial  towns, 
is  still  a  slave  to  priestly  influence.  In  this  Pied 
mont  there  awaited  me,  on  the  one  side,  a  chainf 
and,  on  the  other,  a  ray  from  heaven,  which  at 
last  restored  me  to  liberty. 

The  ray  from  heaven  was  in  the  person  of  an 
old  Evangelical  minister.  This  good  man  was  a 
frequent  visitor  at  Stupinigi,  where  my  guardians 
lived.  Well  do  I  remember  his  venerable  appear 
ance,  his  long  flowing  beard,  his  gentle  manners, 
his  kindly  words,  and  his  exhortations.  At  this 
time  my  religious  views  began  to  be  more  definite; 
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a  great  love  arose  in  my  heart,  while  he  would 
caress  me  in  a  fatherly  manner,  and  say,  (  My  dear 
son,  do  not  let  yourself  be  deceived ;  do  not  be 
drawn  into  the  net  of  the  Papacy ;  this  would 
indeed  be  a  misfortune  for  you.  Follow  the 
example  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  you  will  be  happy 
in  this  world  and  safe  for  eternity.  Flee  from  a 
priest  as  from  the  plague.'  And  indeed  I  had 
a  rooted  aversion  to  them  all,  which  was  also 
shared  by  my  relatives ;  yet,  by  a  strange  fatality, 
I  fell  into  the  net  in  the  following  way: — 

A  daughter  of  my  uncle,  who  was  employed  at 
the  Royal  Palace,  presented  me  one  day  to  H.R.H. 
the  Princess  Clothilde.  I  was  then  about  twelve 
years  old,  just  at  the  age  to  begin  the  study  of 
the  classics.  The  Princess — a  pious,  gentle  lady — 
spoke  to  me  very  kindly,  and  asked  me  what  were 
my  prospects.  I  answered  that  I  did  not  know. 
To  make  the  story  short,  the  Princess,  at  the 
earnest  request  of  my  cousin,  consented  to  under 
take  my  education.  But  what  was  my  astonish 
ment  and  distress,  when  my  relatives  informed  me 
that  I  was  to  enter  the  small  seminary  of  Giaveni ! 
I  never  had  the  smallest  intention  of  becoming  a 
priest,  but  I  was  obliged  to  obey  my  relatives,  so 
in  silence  and  melancholy  I  set  out  for  the  seminary. 
Oh!  how  miserable  were  the  years  I  spent  there! 
How  many  tears  I  shed  at  night  when  no  one 
saw  me!  How  many  times  I  planned  flight  from 
those  walls  which  kept  me  prisoner !  But  the  fear 
of  my  relatives  kept  me  back,  and  I  hoped  that 
one  day  I  might  escape  more  honourably. 
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Meanwhile,  the  efforts  of  my  teachers  to  draw  the 
net  around  me  increased.  They  thought  it  an  easy 
task  to  deal  with  boys  of  twelve  or  thirteen,  and 
to  impress  the  virgin  soil  of  their  young  hearts  by 
holding  up  before  them  the  terrible  punishments 
of  hell,  the  great  wrath  of  the  Lord,  and  His  curses 
on  those  who  refuse  their  vocation.  They  told 
us  that  Providence  called  us  within  these  sacred 
walls,  that  our  way  was  'clearly  marked  out'  for 
us,  and  that  woe  would  be  to  those  who  went 
their  own  way  against  His  designs.  The  world 
was  painted  to  our  eyes  as  a  very  Sodom  for 
wickedness.  The  way  for  us  to  make  any  other 
position  was  closed.  Woe  to  those  who  were 
caught  studying  anything  outside  the  fixed 
programme !  Woe  also  to  those  who  even  uttered 
a  feeble  wish  for  a  holiday ! 

On  the  other  hand,  the  life  of  a  priest  was 
depicted  to  us  as  easy  and  lucrative,  while  life  in 
the  world  was  full  of  dangers  and  difficulties.  The 
patrimony  of  virtue  was  to  be  ours  upon  earth, 
and  paradise  our  reward  hereafter.  If  it  happened 
that  one  more  courageous  than  the  rest  broke  the 
chains  that  held  him  captive,  and  managed  to 
regain  his  rightful  liberty,  the  rector  would  take 
the  first  opportunity  of  describing  him  to  us  as 
broken  down,  worn  out,  clothed  in  rags,  bent  under 
the  weight  of  vice,  of  remorse,  and  misery,  rejected 
at  once  by  God  and  by  society.  There  was  no 
half-course  between  becoming  a  Roman  Catholic 
priest  and  being  an  enemy  of  God. 

Moreover,  the  king,  our  country,  our  institutions, 
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the  powers  that  be,  were  all  spoken  against  with 
hatred  and  contempt,  in  order  that  the  seed  thus 
sown  in  our  young  hearts  might  grow  and  flourish, 
hereafter  to  be  used  for  the  overthrow  of  the  people 
of  our  land.  We  were  not  taught  to  die  for  king 
and  country,  but  for  the  old  man  at  the  Vatican, 
who  had  been  despoiled  and  robbed  of  his  own. 
In  fact,  the  aim  of  my  superiors  was  that  of  the 
parents  of  the  unhappy  Geltrude,  of  whom  Maryoni 
speaks ;  they  strove  to  quench  in  our  hearts  the 
love  of  our  fellow-countrymen  and  of  liberty,  while 
they  sought  to  subjugate  us  by  fear,  and  to  allure 
us  by  flattery,  that  they  might  make  us  priests  at 
all  costs.  And  I  was  their  victim,  for  I  laid  aside 
all  old  memories,  all  old  feelings,  my  dislike  for 
the  priesthood,  and  my  love  for  the  Gospel,  and 
sought  even  to  put  from  me  the  venerable  figure 
of  the  good  old  man  who  was  the  first  to  speak 
to  me  of  Jesus  with  so  much  love,  and  so  prepared 
to  sacrifice  myself  at  the  altar  of  the  most  odious 
hypocrisy  and  tyranny  in  the  world. 

The  decisive  moment  drew  near  when,  as  a 
young  man  of  twenty-two,  I  was  to  renounce  for 
ever  all  the  rights  of  Nature  and  give  myself  into 
the  arms  of  the  Church,  to  be  henceforth  perinde 
ac  cadaver  (just  like  a  corpse).  The  order  of  the 
subdiaconate  in  the  Roman  Church,  if  not  the 
first  in  dignity,  is  the  first  in  its  dire  and  fatal 
results ;  it  is  the  rubicon  of  sacerdotalism.  Ten 
days  before  this  fatal  step  the  candidates  for  this 
Order  are  seen  moving  slowly  and  in  a  melancholy 
manner  within  the  walls  of  some  old  convent.  Here 
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are  welded  the  last  links  of  the  chain  which  is  to 
hold  them  as  slaves  for  the  rest  of  their  lives,  and 
when  the  ten  days  are  passed  they  appear  before 
the  bishop  to  make  the  great  renunciation. 

Well  do  I  remember  my  own  experience.  It 
was  December  24,  1895.  The  city  of  Turin  was 
wrapped  in  a  thick  fog.  The  branches  of  the  trees, 
the  electric  wires,  the  telegraph  posts,  the  streets, 
and  the  roofs  of  the  houses  were  all  covered  with 
frost  crystals.  The  cold  was  intense,  but  during 
the  service  hot  scalding  tears  rose  to  my  eyes, 
and  at  my  side  I  heard  the  sobs  of  my  companion. 
It  was  the  decisive  moment,  and  the  struggle  was 
terrible.  A  voice  said  to  me,  '  Stop ! '  and  I  saw 
the  precipice  over  which  I  was  about  to  fall,  and 
I  contemplated  with  horror  the  abyss  before  me. 
Yet  another  voice  was  heard  repeating,  '  Forward ! 
do  not  betray  thy  vocation.  Woe  to  thee! 
Forward,  forward ;  throw  thyself  over ! '  At  first 
the  very  idea  of  sacrifice  brought  a  certain  peace 
to  my  soul,  and  infused  a  little  calm ;  but,  alas ! 
this  was  only  the  forerunner  of  the  tempest.  In  a 
short  time  I  lost  all  peace  and  tranquillity,  and  fell 
into  a  deep  melancholy.  The  feeling  that  I  had 
undertaken  a  course  of  life  not  assigned  to  me  by 
God,  and  that  I  ought  to  have  sought  some  other 
career,  never  left  me. 

Soon  after  this  I  took  a  holiday,  and  went  to 
the  house  of  my  guardians,  and  there  I  found  a 
pamphlet  sent  by  the  old  friend  of  whom  I  always 
had  a  loving  remembrance.  I  read  it  with  avidity. 
It  spoke  against  the  enforced  celibacy  of  the  clergy, 
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and  showed  that  it  was  contrary  to  laws  both 
natural  and  divine.  After  this  I  read  other 
pamphlets  on  '  Auricular  Confession,'  '  Purgatory/ 
and  the  '  Real  Presence,'  and  the  arguments  seemed 
to  me  most  powerful.  But  I  was  sworn  to  the 
Papacy,  and  had  finished  the  work  I  had  begun. 
I  was  now  in  full  orders  as  a  priest,  and  had  taken 
the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Civil  and  Canonical  Laws ; 
so  I  entered  on  my  cure  of  souls  with  a  sincere 
desire  to  do  good,  hoping  that  time  and  work 
would  obliterate  old  impressions  and  heal  the 
wound  in  my  heart. 

And  in  truth  I  did  all  I  could,  and  I  hope 
that  in  some  measure  I  succeeded.  The  cordial 
demonstrations  of  affection  shown  to  me  by  my 
parishioners,  as  well  as  the  regrets  of  those  who 
took  leave  of  me  on  my  departure,  make  me  think 
so.  But  though  I  hope  I  did  a  little  good,  I  did 
not  experience  any  peace  in  my  own  heart.  I 
heard  continually  a  voice  calling  me  to  the 
Gospel  —  a  voice  which  stopped  me  on  my  way 
to  Damascus,  and  told  me  to  go  to  some  Christian 
minister,  who  might  tell  me  of  Him  whom  I 
remembered  with  so  much  affection,  and  of  whom 
I  had  seen  no  more. 

Another  fact  also  led  me  to  the  truth — it  was 
the  sight  of  so  many  of  my  poor  brethren  slowly 
wasting  their  existence.  I  had  counted  twenty- 
two  who  had  gone  to  the  grave  in  the  flower  of 
their  age,  cut  off  by  a  slow  melancholy  on  seeing 
their  hopes  for  the  future  prove  futile  and  empty. 
I  weep  still  over  some  of  these.  And  how  many 
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there  are  still  living  under  the  iron  yoke  imposed 
upon  them,  who  have  not  courage  to  get  free! 
The  obstacles  are  too  great ;  their  minds  are  also 
oppressed  by  the  incubus  of  Roman  Catholic 
doctrine,  which  allows  no  questioning  or  the  least 
movement  towards  breaking  the  chain.  The  Pope 
is  not  the  legitimate  representative  of  God,  for 
God  is  not  a  tyrant.  The  Pope  is  not  infallible, 
for  he  promulgates  laws  which  are  contrary  to 
God's  will.  When  once  these  truths  had  taken 
hold  of  me,  the  foundation  was  shaken,  for  on 
these  the  pretensions  of  a  Catholic  priest  rest.  I 
advanced  still  further  on  the  road.  I  took  in  the 
Evangelista,  and  prayed  earnestly  for  guidance.  I 
was  already  convinced  of  the  Protestant  truth,  and 
my  doubts  were  becoming  certainties,  when  lo ! 
another  book  came  to  confirm  me  in  the  faith. 
This  book,  which  Providence  placed  in  my  hands, 
and  which,  though  it  did  not  cause  my  conversion, 
helped  greatly  to  hasten  the  work,  was  a  book  of 
A.  de  Amicis,  called  A  lie  Porte  a"  Italia.  It  told 
of  the  persecutions  suffered  by  the  Waldensians. 
The  cruelty  to  which  they  were  subjected  was 
laid  bare,  and  the  sufferings  which  a  quiet  and 
harmless  people  were  made  to  go  through  were 
described. 

As  I  read  these  pages  the  intransigeance  of  Rome 
appeared  clearly  before  me,  as  well  as  her  cruelty, 
and  the  desire,  the  mania  of  Popes,  to  destroy  and 
to  annihilate  all  who  did  not  think  as  she  did. 
This  book  ended  by  uprooting  some  of  my 
historical  prejudices,  and  showed  me  that  the 
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Evangelicals  could  die  for  their  faith,  like  the  early 
Christians,  and  would  maintain  the  truth  even  by 
suffering  martyrdom  for  it.  Thus  I  was  fully 
convinced,  and  I  trust,  with  the  help  of  my 
Saviour,  that  I  shall  remain  so  as  long  as  life 
shall  last.  At  this  time  I  made  the  acquaintance 
of  the  pastor  of  the  Methodist  Church  at  Turin 
(Signer  Eduardo  Taglialatela),  who  gave  me  much 
help  and  counsel.  I  desire  to  thank  him  publicly, 
and  wish  to  bear  witness  to  his  kindness,  his 
fearlessness,  his  vast  culture,  and  his  tact  and  love 
in  directing  souls. 

And  now  I  cast  myself,  full  of  trust,  into  the 
arms  of  Jesus.  I  have  left  a  lucrative  position,  a 
future  not  to  be  despised  under  the  protection  of 
princes,  where  I  was  esteemed  and  even  admired. 
Nevertheless,  God's  will  be  done.  My  colleagues 
wept  when  I  left  them,  and  the  population  who 
accompanied  me  forth  on  my  departure  wept  also, 
nor  could  I  refrain  from  weeping  with  them. 
Perhaps  their  esteem  will  change  to  calumny,  and 
their  tears  to  imprecations ;  but  I  shall  have  the 
approbation  of  my  Lord,  I  shall  have  peace  in  my 
heart,  that  peace  which  I  so  longed  and  thirsted 
for.  And,  besides,  one  day  I  shall  have  my 
reward ;  that  reward  in  comparison  of  which  the 
sufferings  of  this  present  world  are  as  nothing. 
Such  is  the  short  and  simple  story  of  my  con 
version.  Such  is  the  way  by  which  the  Lord 
hath  led  me.  May  He  still  lead  me  and  help  me 
to  the  end  !  Amen. 


THE  REV.  M.  A.  CAMILLERI,  D.D. 

MINE,  says  Dr  Camilleri,  writing  from  Weymouth 
on  July  31,  1902,  was  not  so  much  conversion  as 
transition  from  one  branch  of  the  Catholic  Church 
to  another,  from  the  Roman  to  the  Anglican.  I 
was  born  and  brought  up  in  Malta,  and  was  con 
firmed  at  the  age  of  six  by  the  Bishop  of  Malta, 
who  was  under  the  Archbishop  of  Palermo  in 
Sicily.  From  that  date  (1821)  I  lived  as  a  Christian 
should,  and  when  I  was  ordained  priest  in  1836,  I 
performed  the  duty  of  a  good  priest  by  helping 
the  archpriest  of  the  parish,  while  still  living  in 
my  father's  house,  and  without  asking  for  any 
remuneration,  although  I  worked  as  if  I  had  a 
stipend. 

After  a  time  I  was  sent  as  apostolic  missionary 
to  Algeria  under  the  first  bishop  of  that  country, 
and  was  in  constant  correspondence  with  Cardinal 
Franzoni  of  the  Propaganda.  I  laboured  in  Algeria 
for  eighteen  months,  when  I  left  the  country  on 
account  of  fever,  from  which  I  very  nearly  died. 
I  then  returned  to  Malta,  and  again  took  up  work 
as  curate  in  the  parish  where  I  was  ordained. 
Then  I  opened  a  grammar  school  for  the  children 
of  the  three  islands,  and  ultimately  joined  three 
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home  missionaries  and  went  into  a  clergy  retreat 
with  them. 

Meanwhile  I  began  to  be  alarmed  by  coming 
into  contact  with  the  treacherous  doctrines,  or 
rather  practices  of  the  clerical  body,  and  in  my 
own  mind  I  constructed  an  ideal  Church  such  as 
I  believed  it  ought  to  be.  At  this  juncture  an 
English  Prayer-book  was  given  to  me,  and  that 
book  opened  my  eyes  to  the  excellences  of  the 
Church  of  England  and  the  other  Reformed 
Churches,  and  at  the  age  of  thirty  I  became  a 
member  of  the  Church  of  England.  This  step 
may  perhaps  be  called  conversion,  but  it  is  really 
a  transition  like  that  of  the  Popish  priests  at 
the  time  of  the  English  Reformation. 

As  an  Anglican  clergyman,  I  have  been  a 
missionary  to  the  Malays  at  Capetown  in  con 
nection  with  the  S.P.G.,  and  was  chaplain  of  the 
cathedral  under  Bishop  Gray.  I  returned  to 
England  in  1854,  and  after  short  curacies  at  St 
Michael's,  Burleigh  Street,  London,  and  at  Stamford- 
in-the-Vale,  I  became  Vicar  of  Lyford,  Berks,  where 
I  remained  for  thirty-four  years.  I  have  also  for  the 
last  forty  years  worked  with  the  Anglo-Continental 
Society,  and  have  translated  the  New  Testament 
into  Italian,  and  also  the  Prayer-book.  I  have 
again  revised  the  Italian  Prayer-book,  and  it  has 
been  distributed  by  thousands  throughout  the 
Italian  Peninsula. 

I  am  now  eighty-seven  years  old,  and  nearly 
blind,  and  have  retired  from  all  active  work,  but 
by  God's  mercy  I  continue  in  the  English  Church, 
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and  hope  to  finish  my  course  in  her.  I  trust  this 
book  to  which  I  am  contributing  will  do  good,  and 
will  enlighten  the  eyes  of  those  who  think  too 
well  of  the  Papacy.  There  can  be  no  more 
fascinating  ritual  than  that  of  the  Roman  Church, 
but  one  day  will  show  the  awful  abyss  into  which 
she  is  drifting.  In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  acknow 
ledge  many  acts  of  Christian  kindness  which  I 
have  uniformly  received  from  the  bishops,  both  of 
the  Roman  and  Anglican  communions,  with  whom 
I  have  been  brought  in  contact 


THE   REV.   AUGUSTO   GIARDINI 

SIGNOR  AUGUSTO  GIARDINI  is  another  former 
inmate  of  the  home  for  ex-priests  at  Rome,  and 
was  also  chaplain  at  the  Victoria  Institute  before 
Dr  Antelli.  My  excellent  friend,  Miss  Edwardes, 
the  foundress  and  directress  of  the  Institution, 
has  kindly  forwarded  to  me  his  story,  and  adds: 
'Signor  Giardini  is  one  of  the  brightest  Christians 
I  know.  He  is  working  splendidly  for  the  Master 
at  Piacenza.'  The  narrative  of  his  conversion 
is  very  simple,  and  contains  no  striking  incident ; 
yet  it  is  remarkable,  because,  as  in  the  case  of 
some  others,  it  shows  the  gracious  power  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  working  in  the  heart  without  any 
human  agency  to  begin  with,  and  leading  the  man 
to  recognise  the  darkness  around  him,  and  to  seek 
for  the  light  of  the  true  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Augusto  Giardini  was  born  in  1871,  at  Buon- 
convento,  an  historic  place  in  the  days  of  the  old 
republic  of  Siena,  where  the  Emperor,  Henry 
VII.,  died  of  poison  given  to  him  in  the  wafer, 
while  attending  Mass  in  the  cathedral. 

At  an  early  age  Giardini  was  placed  under  the 
care  of  the  parish  priest,  and  as  he  grew  older  it 
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was  arranged  that  he  should  be  prepared  to  take 
Holy  Orders.  In  1887  he  was  dressed  as  a  cleric, 
and  sent  to  study  at  a  seminary  at  Siena.  After 
taking  deacon's  orders,  he  went  to  take  charge  of 
the  parish  of  Pieve,  and  some  months  afterwards 
he  was  ordained  priest.  He  then  held  three  offices  : 
chaplain  of  the  principal  church  at  Siena,  chaplain 
of  the  Order  of  the  Misericordia,  and  vicar  of 
another  church,  with  jurisdiction  over  eight  adjoin 
ing  parishes. 

Though  naturally  of  a  bright,  lively  disposition, 
a  settled  melancholy  began  to  take  possession  of 
him.  His  parishioners  ascribed  it  to  overwork,  but 
the  real  cause  was  deep  in  his  own  heart ;  he  was 
not  at  peace  with  God.  Whilst  at  the  theological 
college  at  Siena,  doubts  had  arisen  in  his  mind 
with  regard  to  the  true  relation  between  God  and 
man,  and  with  regard  to  the  special  doctrines  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.  He  studied  carefully  the  words 
of  the  Jesuit  Father  Perroni,  and  those  of  the  priest 
Stenti,  but  he  was  not  satisfied,  and  expressed  his 
doubts  to  his  professors ;  but  they  told  him  to  put 
away  all  such  thoughts  and  objections,  and  gave 
the  subdeacon  in  derision  the  name  of  the  '  Pro 
testant*  He  was,  however,  able  to  get  hold  of  a 
few  Evangelical  books,  which  he  read  at  night,  and 
hid  during  the  day. 

The  mind  of  Giardini  at  this  time  can  only  be 
compared  to  a  ship  adrift  on  a  tempestuous  sea, 
tossed  hither  and  thither  by  the  waves  of  doubt 
and  uncertainty.  When  he  became  a  priest  he  had 
more  time  for  reading,  and  more  opportunity  for 
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obtaining  the  books  he  wanted ;  he  also  found  a 
true  friend  in  the  good  Evangelical  advocate,  Signor 
Carlo  Padaletti,  who  lent  him  many  excellent  works. 
At  last,  after  many  years  of  seeking,  he  found  Christ, 
and  then  the  joy  came  into  his  heart,  and  the  light 
shone  upon  his  mind,  he  felt  the  happiness  of  the 
new  birth,  and  his  doubts  disappeared  for  ever. 

Giardini  now  began  to  see  that  the  Church  of 
Rome,  which  he  had  been  taught  to  consider  as 
the  only  true  Church  upon  earth,  was  really  full 
of  falseness  and  corruption.  He  was  no  longer 
a  Romish  priest,  but  a  believer  in  Christ.  Yet  his 
difficulties  were  by  no  means  over.  He  could  not 
believe  in  the  Mass,  yet  he  was  obliged  to  celebrate 
it.  He  did  not  believe  in  prayers  to  the  saints,  yet 
he  was  compelled  publicly  to  pray  to  them.  He 
did  not  approve  of  auricular  confession  to  a  priest, 
yet  he  had  to  hear  hundreds  of  confessions  every 
week.  What  was  he  to  do  ?  For  a  time  he  con 
tented  himself  with  giving  his  penitents  a  simple 
benediction,  and  so  letting  them  depart.  But  his 
conscience  was  always  troubled.  He  felt  that  the 
Lord  Jesus  had  saved  him,  and  he  abhorred  every 
appearance  of  superstition,  and  yet  he  hesitated  to 
fly  from  his  home  and  to  leave  those  kind  parents 
who  for  twelve  years  had  strained  their  resources 
to  prepare  him  for  the  life  of  a  priest. 

One  October  morning,  when  feeling  more  than 
ever  miserable,  as  the  struggle  between  light  and 
darkness  went  on  in  his  soul,  he  resolved  to  take 
more  decided  action,  and  taking  a  carriage  to 
Siena  he  went  to  the  Waldensian  pastor,  the  Rev. 
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G.  Longo,  and  begged  him  to  write  for  him  to 
Rome,  where  he  heard  there  was  a  home  for  ex- 
priests.  The  answer  to  this  appeal  was  not  long 
delayed,  and  it  only  remained  for  him  to  set  out. 
Still  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  leave  his  parents 
until  there  came  an  earnest  message  from  Rome : 
'  Leave  the  house  of  bondage  and  come.' 

The  next  morning,  November  5,  1899,  Giardini 
was  to  go  to  Montepulciano  with  the  new  bishop 
of  the  place,  and  fearing  that  he  might  be  hindered 
there  in  carrying  out  his  resolution,  he  prepared  to 
start  for  Rome  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
Descending  to  his  mother's  room,  he  bade  her  fare 
well  ;  and  when  she  asked  him  when  he  would  return, 
he  replied  perhaps  on  Saturday,  and  then,  with  a 
great  gulp  in  his  throat,  rushed  out  of  the  room. 

At  6  A.M.  the  bishop,  not  seeing  Giardini,  became 
impatient,  and  set  out  himself  to  his  house  to  find 
him.  Great  were  the  surprise  and  consternation, 
when  it  was  discovered  that  he  had  fled.  After 
some  hours  it  became  known  that  he  had  taken  a 
ticket  for  Rome  ;  immediately  the  bishop  telegraphed 
to  Monsignor  Mori  and  to  Archbishop  Tonetti  to 
stop  him  at  the  station  and  send  him  back  to  his 
flock.  But  the  train  by  which  Giardini  travelled 
did  not  enter  the  principal  station,  but  went  to  the 
goods  department  at  Trastevere,  so  they  did  not 
find  him,  and  thus  he  was  able  to  go  to  the  house 
of  the  friend  who  had  bidden  him  come,  and  by 
him  he  was  taken  to  the  home  for  ex-priests. 

Full  of  joy,  he  wrote  to  his  parents  to  tell  them 
where  he  was,  and  the  step  which  he  had  taken. 
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Great  was  the  distress  of  his  family,  and  many 
were  the  allurements  and  promises  held  out  to 
him  by  bishops  and  monsignori  of  money  and  rich 
benefices,  if  he  would  return,  but  none  of  these 
things  moved  him.  He  felt  free  now  to  serve  the 
Lord  who  had  saved  him,  and  on  the  last  night  of 
the  year  1899  Augusto  Giardini  publicly  abjured 
the  errors  of  Rome. 

At  the  time  of  the  great  pilgrimage  of  the  Anno 
Santo,  Giardini  was  one  afternoon  wandering  into 
the  Church  of  St  Peter's,  when,  to  his  great  surprise, 
he  found  there  some  of  his  own  flock  from  Siena, 
and  among  them  his  own  parents.  He  begged 
them  all  to  follow  him  into  the  great  square  in 
front  of  the  church,  where  he  could  speak  to  them. 
This  they  did,  and  for  the  week  they  remained  at 
Rome  he  was  with  them  every  day,  telling  them 
his  good  news.  Each  day  at  6  A.M.  he  gave  them 
an  address,  showing  them  that  they  were  following 
a  superstition  by  bowing  down  to  a  man,  even 
though  he  called  himself  the  Head  of  the  Church. 
After  the  morning  address,  he  took  them  to  see  the 
many  sights  of  the  wonderful  city  of  the  Caesars. 
After  his  last  address,  on  the  eve  of  their  depar 
ture,  the  pilgrims  all  expressed  a  desire  to  join  the 
religion  of  their  caro  pievanino — their  dear  vicar. 
Such  was  the  way  in  which  he  began  to  testify  for 
Christ,  and  so  gracious  is  the  Lord  to  all  those  who 
seek  Him  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 
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SlGNOR  G.  SlLVA  is  now  the  Waldensian  pastor  of 
Lucca.  He  is  well  known  for  his  evangelistic  work 
throughout  the  Peninsula.  In  1899  he  visited 
England,  and  held  many  meetings  on  behalf  of 
the  Waldensian  Missions  in  Italy.  He  is  thus 
known  to  not  a  few  in  England,  and  needs  no 
further  introduction  on  my  part.  His  narrative 
runs  thus : — 

I  am  an  Italian,  and  was  born  in  Seregno,  a 
town  twelve  miles  north  of  Milan.  I  was  bred  and 
educated  in  the  Papal  Church.  My  father  wished 
me  to  follow  a  commercial  line  of  life,  but  my 
mother,  influenced  by  the  priests,  wished  me  to 
become  a  priest,  or  a  monkish  father,  and  owing 
to  her  influence  in  the  family  she  gained  her  end. 
After  having  obtained  a  classical  education,  I  was 
placed  by  my  parents,  when  sixteen  years  of  age, 
in  a  seminary  of  the  Capuchin  Fathers,  whose 
brown  dress  I  adopted.  At  that  time  the  most 
popular  theological  books  for  students  were  the 
works  of  Father  Perroni,  a  leading  Jesuit.  Perroni 
reproduces  in  his  books  the  objections  and  the 
teachings  of  the  Protestants,  and,  praise  to  him> 
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with  a  certain  exactness,  a  rare  virtue  in  the  works 
of  Romish  theologians.  The  professors  used  to 
say  to  the  students  :  '  Do  not  read  the  objections, 
and  the  teachings  of  the  Protestants,  you  have 
nothing  to  do  with  them  ;  read  and  learn  only  the 
Romish  doctrine,  and  pass  over  the  Protestant 
doctrine  without  reading  it.'  But  I  read  with  much 
interest  the  objections  of  the  Protestants,  and  I  used 
to  repeat  them  in  class,  and  sometimes  I  frankly 
said  to  the  professors  that  Perroni's  answers  did 
not  satisfy  me,  so  they  used  to  say  to  me,  '  Oh,  you 
are  a  little  Protestant.' 

At  the  age  of  twenty-three  years  I  was  ordained 
priest,  according  to  the  ritual  of  the  Church  of 
Rome.  I  received  the  diaconate  from  the  Bishop 
of  Brescia,  and  the  priesthood  from  the  Archbishop 
ot  Milan.  When  any  one  is  ordained  as  a  priest 
in  a  monastical  order  he  must  change  his  name, 
so  I  relinquished  my  birth-name,  Giuseppe  Silva, 
and  assumed  the  title  of  Father  Frederick,  because 
Frederick  was  the  name  of  my  beloved  father,  who 
died  just  at  that  time.  Soon  after  I  rushed  into 
the  Catholic  pulpits,  with  the  aim  of  opening  up 
before  me  a  brilliant  future  as  a  preacher,  and 
indeed  the  star  of  success  was  beginning  to  shine 
upon  me,  because,  although  I  was  a  young  priest, 
I  was  appointed  apostolical  missionary  by  the 
present  Pope,  Leo  XIII.  I  still  possess  the  Pope's 
Brief,  and  I  was  appointed  honorary  chaplain  of 
that  famous  church  in  Italy,  the  Church  of  Loretto, 
where  the  priests  pretend  to  have  the  very  house 
in  which  the  Virgin  Mary  dwelt  at  Nazareth! 
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Moreover,  just  at  that  time,  namely,  three  years 
after  my  ordination  as  a  Roman  Catholic  priest, 
I  was  appointed  librarian  of  my  monastery  at 
Bergamo. 

In  the  Papal  Church  there  are  many  prohibited 
books,  and  amongst  these  books  is  the  Bible  (see 
Index  Librorum  Prohibitorum,  4th  rule),  but  when 
an  ecclesiastic  is  appointed  or  elected  librarian,  he 
may  read,  ex  jure ,  any  prohibited  book.  My  reader 
can  imagine  what  was  my  happiness  when  the 
superior  of  my  monastery,  soon  after  my  election 
as  librarian,  gave  me  the  key  of  the  little  room 
where  all  the  prohibited  books  are  kept.  It  may 
be  asked :  *  Why  do  they  keep  in  monasteries 
prohibited  books?'  They  keep  them,  so  that  if 
any  monk  desires  to  write  against  the  Protestants, 
he,  by  permission  from  Rome,  can  read  them. 

I  read  some  histories  of  the  Reformation,  some 
Italian  pamphlets  on  controversy,  written  by 
Desanctis,  a  parish  priest  in  the  city  of  Rome. 
Desanctis  became  the  greatest  evangelist  in  Italy, 
and  his  many  books  showing  the  popish  errors 
and  Gospel  truths  were,  and  are  still,  most  popular. 
Those  books  confirmed  in  me  the  deep  conviction 
that  I  ought  to  read,  not  superficially,  but  earnestly 
and  conscientiously,  the  Holy  Bible.  I  took  a 
Bible  into  my  cell,  and  my  daily  earnest  prayer, 
before  reading  it,  was,  'O  Holy  Spirit,  Thine  office 
is  to  take  of  the  things  which  are  Christ's  and  to 
show  them  unto  us ;  so  lead  me  into  all  truth.' 

Again  and  again  I  read  in  the  Bible  those 
passages  by  which  the  Church  of  Rome  endeavours 
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to  confirm  and  prove  her  false  doctrines.  But  as 
I  saw  that  those  passages  had,  in  the  context,  a 
quite  different  meaning,  and  that  of  many  papal 
dogmas  not  a  single  word  was  to  be  found  in  the 
Bible,  my  perplexities  and  uneasiness  of  conscience 
daily  increased.  But,  above  all,  I  found  myself 
much  agitated,  both  mentally  and  bodily,  when  I 
used  every  morning  to  go  up  to  the  altar  to  perform 
Mass,  and  thus  felt  guilty  of  an  act  of  idolatry  in 
worshipping  the  bread  and  the  wine.  The  Church 
of  Rome  teaches  that  there  are  two  rules  of  faith — 
Scripture  and  tradition.  I  made  a  great  step  in 
the  knowledge  of  truth  when  I  was  convinced  that 
not  tradition,  but  the  Scripture,  is  the  only  true 
rule  of  faith. 

There  is  a  custom  in  several  monasteries  to 
have  a  religious  discussion  upon  some  controversial 
subject  one  day  every  month.  The  discussion  is 
not  public,  but  only  amongst  the  monks.  Just  at 
the  spring  of  1887,  the  subject  in  my  monastery 
of  Bergamo  was,  '  The  Infallibility  of  the  Pope.'  I 
was  elected  as  the  theologian  to  make  the 
objections,  and  the  other  monks  had  to  answer. 
I  remember  that  my  first  objection  was,  '  I  cannot 
understand  how  Pius  IX.  could  declare  himself 
infallible :  we  need  another  superior  authority  to 
say  that  the  Pope  is  infallible,  and  not  that  the 
Pope  declare  himself  to  be  infallible ;  it  is  arguing 
in  a  vicious  circle.' 

Four  or  five  days  before  the  taking  place  of  the 
discussion,  I  read  in  the  newspaper  of  Milan,  La 
Lombardia,  that  the  ex- Father  Gavazzi,  so  well 
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known  also  in  England,  was  to  give  three  lectures 
upon  the  Infallibility  of  the  Pope.  After  a  struggle 
in  my  mind,  I  decided  to  write  him  an  anonymous 
letter,  giving  him  just  initials,  and  paste  restante, 
for  the  answer ;  and  as  I  did  not  know  -  Signor 
Gavazzi's  address,  I  sent  the  letter  to  Signor 
Borgia,  now  a  Waldensian  pastor  in  Milan. 

Signor  Gavazzi  answered  me  immediately,  ending 
his  letter  with  these  words :  '  I  perceive  you  are 
a  monk  or  a  priest.  If  you  will  reveal  your  name, 
you  may  be  sure  of  my  secrecy.'  I  declared  my 
name  to  him,  and  I  corresponded  with  him  during 
several  months. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  asked,  *  How  could  you 
manage  to  receive  letters  from  Gavazzi  ?  Did 
the  superior  of  your  monastery  not  perceive  the 
matter?'  I  was  a  confessor — that  is,  I  was 
authorised  to  receive  confessions — and  superiors  of 
monasteries  may  not  open  the  letters  of  those 
monks  who  are  confessors. 

I  had  during  the  year  1887  some  interviews 
with  the  said  Waldensian  pastor,  Signor  Borgia, 
because  I  used  to  go  frequently  to  Milan  to 
preach.  I  was  introduced  to  Signor  Zuliani,  then 
at  Bergamo,  and  now  a  Waldensian  evangelist  in 
Mottola.  The  evangelist  Zuliani  used  to  come  to 
my  cell  once  or  twice  a  week  for  several  months. 
All  the  friars  believed  that  he  used  to  come  to  me 
in  order  to  become  a  Roman  Catholic,  but  he  used 
to  come  to  my  cell  to  encourage  me,  to  teach  me, 
and  to  pray  with  me.  What  a  happy  time ! 

By   praying   fervently  to   the   Father  of   Lights 
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and  studying  the  Word  of  God,  through  the  grace 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  I  was  convinced  that 
Popery  had  departed  from  the  religion  of  the 
Bible.  And  it  is  no  wonder,  because  the  Church 
of  Rome  always  was,  and  is,  hostile  to  the  Bible. 
The  evangelist  Zuliani  used  to  come  to  my  cell 
to  encourage  me,  for  I  needed  encouragement 
indeed.  The  fear  of  the  world,  the  certainty  of 
giving  very  much  displeasure  to  my  mother,  the 
prospect  of  leaving  a  good  position,  of  exposing 
myself  to  opposition,  privation,  and  outrages — all 
these  things  prevented  me  from  abandoning  at 
once  a  position  which  ought  never  to  have  been 
mine. 

In  September  1887,  there  was  a  great  festival 
in  my  birthplace,  in  honour  of  the  Archbishop 
Ballerini,  Patriarch  of  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  for 
his  ordination  jubilee.  I  was  invited  to  deliver 
the  sermon  on  the  occasion,  and  they  gave  me 
for  my  subject :  '  The  Action  of  the  Roman  Bishops 
in  Society.'  At  my  sermon  there  were  twenty-three 
Roman  Catholic  bishops  present.  Some  one  told 
me  afterwards  that  the  bishops  were  not  pleased 
with  my  sermon,  because,  instead  of  being  a 
discourse  in  eulogy  of  the  bishops,  I  criticised  them, 
and  pointed  out  that  they  granted  Imprimatur  to 
books  full  of  false  miracles,  while  they  did  not 
care,  or  wish,  that  their  people  should  know  the 
Bible. 

On  October  4,  1887,  I  preached  in  the  morning 
in  the  old  Basilica  of  St  Ambrose,  in  Milan.  The 
subject  was  'St  Francis  of  Assisi,'  whom  I  praised 
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for  all  that  he  did  to  reform  the  Church  of  Rome. 
In  the  evening  of  the  same  day  I  did  not  return 
to  the  monastery,  but  I  went  to  the  house  of 
Signor  Zuliani,  now  a  Waldensian  evangelist.  We 
spent  several  hours  in  prayer  and  reading  passages 
of  Holy  Scripture,  and  .  .  .  (oh,  happy  night !)  .  .  . 
I  laid  aside,  and  for  ever,  my  monastical  robes. 
Three  days  later  I  sent  to  a  newspaper  the 
declaration  of  my  Evangelical  faith. 

Welcomed  with  all  friendship  and  love  by  the 
Evangelical  Mission  in  Italy,  after  three  years  of 
silence,  of  prayer,  and  of  study,  I  was  ordained 
a  Waldensian  pastor  in  1891,  and  since  that  day 
I  have  thrown  myself  enthusiastically  into  the 
evangelisation  of  my  dear  Italy.  Too  long  it 
would  be  for  me  to  write  of  all  the  persecutions 
and  afflictions  which  came  upon  me.  My  mother, 
my  sisters,  and  all  my  relatives  are  set  against 
me.  The  Archbishop  of  Milan  and  the  Bishops 
of  Brescia  and  Bergamo,  after  having  tried  use 
lessly  to  bring  me  back,  pronounced  the  'major 
excommunication'  against  me,  and  the  decree  of 
excommunication  was  nailed  to  the  doors  of  the 
cathedrals  of  Milan,  Brescia,  and  Bergamo  for  six 
months.  Oh,  Papal  Church,  I  am  very  glad  to 
have  quitted  thee  for  ever! 

It  may  be  remarked  that  I  left  the  Church  of 
Rome  because  I  was  intellectually  convinced  that 
she  is  in  error,  and  teaches  a  religion  in  contradiction 
of  the  Bible,  without  my  being  truly  converted  to 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Now,  I  must  frankly  state 
that  I  am  unable  to  fix  the  psychological  moment 
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of  my  spiritual  regeneration.  What  I  can  say, 
however,  is  that  I  perceived  and  felt  a  change  in 
my  life,  that  I  had  received  the  spirit  of  adoption, 
whereby  I  could  cry,  'Abba  Father.'  The  Spirit 
Himself  had  borne  witness  with  my  spirit  that  I 
was  a  child  of  God. 

*  Oh,  happy  day  that  fixed  my  choice, 
On  Thee,  my  Saviour  and  my  God  ! 

Well  may  this  glowing  heart  rejoice, 
And  tell  its  raptures  all  abroad.' 

Blessed  be  the  day  and  the  hour  in  which  I  felt 
myself  a  sinner ;  when  I  found  the  pearl  of  great 
price  in  the  great  Bible  truth,  that  justification  is 
by  faith  alone  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ — a  truth 
which  the  Papal  Church  denies  and  opposes  1 


V.  SPAIN  AND   PORTUGAL 


THE  REV.  ANTONIO  PEREZ  Y  MURILLAS 

AMONG  the  numerous  instances  of  escape  from 
Rome  which  have  taken  place  in  so  many  countries 
in  recent  years,  none  perhaps  have  been  more 
thoroughly  satisfactory  than  those  which  have 
occurred  in  Spain  and  Portugal. 

Among  the  very  first  who  left  the  Roman 
Church  in  Spain  was  the  noble  confessor  Don 
Manuel  Matamoros.  Many  can  still  remember 
the  thrilling  account  of  the  bonds  and  imprison 
ment  which  he  underwent  for  the  Gospel's  sake. 
As  always,  so  even  to  the  present  day,  the 
persecutions  endured  by  the  converts  have  been 
far  more  severe  in  Spain  than  elsewhere;  but  the 
very  severity  of  the  persecution  has  been  used  by 
God  for  the  furtherance  of  the  Gospel.  The 
ex-priests  have  been  sifted  thereby,  they  have  been 
purified  and  strengthened,  as  gold  is  refined  in  the 
fire,  and  as  the  tender  sapling  is  strengthened  by 
the  raging  wind.  Bishop  Cabrera  and  his  band 
of  devoted  clergy  are  a  bright  example  of  the 
power  of  a  living  Christianity.  These  clergy, 
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without  counting  those  in  Portugal,  now  number 
twelve,  and  of  these  the  bishop  himself  and  seven 
of  his  clergy  were  formerly  Roman  priests. 

The  following  is  the  very  interesting  narrative  of 
one  of  these  ex-priests,  the  Rev.  Antonio  Perez 
y  Murillas,  formerly  member  of  the  Escolapian 
Order  in  Spain,  who  is  now  acting  as  curate  to 
the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Cabrera  at  Madrid. 

Ten  years  of  darkness,  during  which  I  was 
blinded  by  errors,  describes  my  life  as  a  Roman 
priest,  when  I  was  a  'blind  leader  of  the  blind.' 
Born  of  Roman  Catholic  parents,  brought  up  in 
the  College  of  the  Escolapian  Fathers,  until  I 
obtained  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  and 
Arts,  my  mind  was  trained  in  Roman  errors,  and 
nothing  seemed  further  from  my  life  than  to 
embrace  the  pure  faith  of  the  Gospel.  My  mind 
was  saturated  with  superstitious  beliefs  and  false 
doctrines.  But  wonderful  are  the  ways  of  God 
with  His  people,  and  wonderful  they  were  with  me. 
After  leaving  college  I  studied  medicine  in  the 
University  of  Granada.  During  my  studies, 
surrounded  by  men  who  were  materialists,  without 
any  faith  in  God,  I  confess  I  lost  my  faith  too. 
Nevertheless,  I  felt  a  great  void  in  my  heart,  and 
in  my  soul  a  want  of  something.  Then,  after 
some  years  of  sin,  I  sought  refuge  in  the  seclusion 
of  a  seminary,  where  a  false  and  corrupt  theology 
was  taught.  I  commit  myself  to  the  judgment  of 
God,  for  in  writing  the  above  words  a  feeling  of 
indignation  against  the  seminary  seizes  me.  Believe 
me,  I  expected  to  meet  in  that  centre  of  virtue  a 
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body  of  holy  men ;  in  their  place  I  discovered 
twisted  vocations,  forced  wills,  worldly  aspirations, 
and,  as  time  went  by,  I  discovered  the  pursuit  of 
materialistic  ideals  which  to-day  corrupt  the  Roman 
Church. 

Yet  I  frankly  confess  this  disillusionment  in  no 
way  weakened  my  vocation.  I  said  to  myself, 
'Jesus  will  give  me  light  in  the  study  of  His 
knowledge  and  of  the  holy  fathers.' 

I  made  no  mistake,  for  the  Lord  thought  fit  in 
my  theological  studies  to  grant  me  the  knowledge 
of  His  truth.  The  consideration  of  the  Tridentine 
Seven  Sacraments  removed  the  bandage  from  my 
blind  eyes.  I  said,  '  Is  it  possible  that  my  belief 
in  sacraments  not  mentioned  in  the  Word  of  God, 
and  founded  on  conjectures  and  suppositions,  must 
be  accepted  as  a  dogma  of  faith?'  Then  a  greater 
surprise  was  given  me,  when  I  considered  the 
doctrine  of  Intention. 

Considered  rationally,  it  is  inconceivable  how 
men  so  eminent  as  the  doctors  of  Trent  could 
decree  so  daring  and  blasphemous  a  doctrine ! 
Only  Satan  could  have  moved  the  tongues  of  the 
doctors  to  establish  and  sanction  the  doctrine  of 
Intention,  so  often  combated  and  refuted  by 
eminent  members  of  the  Church.  To  say  that 
without  the  priest's  intention  sacramental  grace  is 
not  received,  is  equivalent  to  assert  that  God  has 
made  an  unjust  and  thoughtless  provision  for 
human  needs.  Must  we  not  think  that  God  is 
more  thoughtful,  more  wise  and  just,  than  men? 

Is  it  possible  that  general  and  sanctifying  grace, 
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and  the  special  grace  which  they  say  the  sacraments 
contain,  is  at  the  mercy  of  a  wicked  priest,  or  one 
devoid  of  intention ;  or,  in  other  words,  of  doing 
what  the  Church  does?  Is  it  possible  that,  as 
the  Florentine  Council  says:  'The  material  form 
is  the  intention  ol  confessing  a  true  sacrament?' 
Divine  justice  would  be  abolished  if  grace  were 
at  the  mercy  of  the  twisted  intention  of  a  priest. 
Then  I  found  difficulties  in  the  sacrifice  of  the 
Mass,  justification  by  works,  purgatory,  indulgences, 
and  other  dogmas.  My  doubts  took  their  source 
in  the  sacraments,  but  other  questions  soon  followed, 
and  my  struggles  ended  in  my  conversion  to  Christ. 

When  the  Holy  Spirit  shed  His  light  in  my 
darkness,  and  drove  away  my  doubts,  my  position 
within  the  Roman  Church  was  dangerous,  as  I 
felt  in  danger  of  losing  the  salvation  ol  my  soul 
—  man's  most  precious  treasure.  Great  was  the 
struggle,  greater  the  victory.  On  one  side  the 
sacred  bonds  of  kindred  with  a  loved  mother  and 
brothers,  the  social  position  I  attained  in  the 
Church,  the  ties  that  bound  me  to  my  friends  and 
companions — all  these  I  had  to  give  up,  when  I 
obeyed  the  Divine  call,  accepted  Christ  as  mine, 
and  followed  Him.  The  conflict  lasted  more  than 
a  year.  Christ  was  calling  me,  but  my  bonds 
were  holding  me  fast.  Oh !  blessed  gift  of  prayer ! 
Prayer  comforted  me,  and  strengthened  my  weak 
desires  and  happy  hopes.  I  felt  Christ  saying  to 
me  in  my  heart,  *  Hope  on  and  trust.' 

Some  friends  from  Gibraltar  welcomed  me  in  the 
faith,  but  could  not  help  me  much,  as  I  did  not 
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understand  English.  The  Lord  has  sent  me  many 
trials,  but  greater,  far  greater,  have  been  His 
consolations.  I  ought  to  be  well  off,  as  my  family 
is  rich.  Those  who  loved  me  formerly  now  curse 
and  hate  me,  and  I  have  been  disinherited  of  my 
share  in  the  family  estates.  Does  this  make  me 
sad?  No,  my  friend,  the  blood  of  Christ  is  a 
richer  inheritance  than  that  which  I  have  lost,  and 
although  my  life  has  many  anxieties,  I  know  that 
the  life  beyond  is  full  of  joy.  I  have  now  no 
other  desire  than  to  work  in  my  poor  country  by 
the  side  of  the  bishop,  Don  Juan  B.  Cabrera, 
and  I  find  myself  in  the  enjoyment  of  this  great 
privilege. 


TWO  CONVERTS  AT  CIGALES,  SPAIN 

IN  the  ancient  province  of  Leon,  in  Central 
Spain,  six  miles  from  Valladolid,  lies  the  small 
agricultural  town  of  Cigales.  Its  inhabitants  are 
peasant  farmers  employed  in  agriculture  and  the 
manufacture  of  wines.  There  is  nothing  striking 
in  the  place,  nothing  to  attract  the  tourist,  but 
in  this  little  town  the  pure  and  simple  Gospel 
has  made  for  some  of  its  inhabitants  a  road  from 
Rome.  Until  1868  the  Bible  was  an  almost 
unknown  book  in  Spain,  and  the  reading  of 
it  meant,  as  in  the  case  of  the  noble  martyr, 
Matamoros,  long  imprisonment  or  banishment. 
But  after  the  Revolution  restrictions  were  removed, 
and  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  sent 
forth  its  colporteurs  to  distribute  the  sacred  volume. 
In  more  than  one  place  the  entrance  of  the  Word 
without  any  human  teacher  brought  light,  and 
by  the  kindness  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
Church  Aid  Society,  I  am  able  to  give  the  follow 
ing  instance  of  the  power  of  the  Word  of  God 
as  a  *  Road  from  Rome,'  and  also  of  the  way 
in  which  the  Gospel  spreads  from  one  soul  to 
another : — 
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In  September  1870,  a  young  man,  twenty-six 
years  of  age,  named  Velasco,  received  from  his 
fiancee^  who  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  a  copy  of  the 
Bible,  which  had  come  into  her  hands  through 
the  Bible  Society.  It  was  the  first  copy  of  the 
Scriptures  which  he  had  ever  read,  and  he  at 
once  eagerly  studied  its  contents.  The  light  of 
truth  was  given  to  him  with  surprising  rapidity, 
and  he  inquired  where  he  could  learn  more  of 
that  Way,  and  for  a  few  Sundays  travelled  to 
Valladolid,  and  attended  the  small  Protestant 
service  held  there.  On  January  I,  1871,  he  had 
become  a  Protestant,  and  drew  up  the  following 
declaration : — 

*  Having  already  made  public  in  this  locality  my 
religious  beliefs,  both  in  private  conversation  and 
by  my  changed  habits,  and  desiring  to  make  a 
formal  declaration,  not  before  God  our  Father, 
for  He  alone  knows  the  secrets  of  the  heart,  but 
before  men,  in  order  that  they  may  know  my 
inner  thoughts,  I  declare — 

'(i)  That  in  September,  1870,  I  had  occasion  to 
read  the  Book  which  contains  the  Sacred  Scriptures, 
and  being  convinced  that  the  Truth  is  contained  in 
them,  and  believing  that  the  only  foundation  of 
peace  and  entire  salvation  is  found  in  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  alone,  I  have  determined,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  from  this  day  forward,  to  follow 
the  practices  laid  down  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures, 
and  to  separate  myself  from  Roman  practices. 

'(2)  To    make    plain    my   belief,    I    declare   that 
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I   believe  in  God    the    Father    Almighty,   etc.  (here 
follows  the  Apostles'  Creed), 

'  FRANCISCO  VELASCO  Y  GOMEZ.' 

This  brave  man  at  once  set  to  work  to  tell  the 
story  of  the  Cross  to  his  friends,  and,  in  spite  of 
the  prejudices  that  opposed  him,  he  so  won  the 
goodwill  of  his  fellow-citizens,  that  he  was  elected 
town-clerk  of  Cigales,  at  a  salary  of  I2s.  weekly, 
with  power  to  add  to  his  income  by  the  receipt 
of  fees.  During  all  his  years  of  office  he  has 
never  received  one  penny  in  fees,  and  when  one 
ventures  to  remonstrate  with  him,  he  replies : 
'All  the  people  are  my  children,  and  no  father 
would  take  money  from  his  son.' 

Not  a  single  believer  joined  him  for  six  years, 
but  at  the  end  of  this  period  a  member  of  the 
town  council,  Don  Mariano  Simon,  took  an 
interest  in  the  life  of  Velasco,  and  from  him 
learned  the  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ.  Soon  Don 
Simon  accepted  the  creed  of  the  Bible,  and  then 
he  and  Velasco  began  a  regular  service,  where 
they  presided  over  a  little  group,  whose  praise 
was  led  by  the  music  of  a  guitar  and  a  mandolin. 
In  1 88 1  the  wife  of  Velasco  became  a  member, 
and  in  1893  tnev  na^  a  regular  congregation 
of  between  fifteen  and  twenty,  as  well  as  the 
sympathy  of  a  great  number  of  their  fellow-citizens. 
They  felt  that  the  time  had  come  to  organise 
themselves  into  a  regular  congregation.  So  it 
was  arranged  by  Velasco  and  Simon  that  Velasco 
should  give  to  Simon  his  small  house,  which  was 
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the  only  property  belonging  to  him,  and  that 
Simon  should  present  to  the  Reformed  Church  a 
large  house,  which  would  serve  as  residence  and 
schoolhouse  for  the  future  pastor,  and  an  adjoining 
piece  of  ground  as  site  for  the  church  that  will 
be  erected.  The  quiet,  consistent  life  of  Velasco 
has  won  the  admiration  of  his  fellow  -  townsmen, 
who  say,  *  He  makes  our  laws,  and  carries  them 
out.'  So  well  is  this  done  that  there  is  no  resident 
policeman  in  Cigales,  and  the  civil  guards  pay  but 
irregular  visits.  His  colleague,  Simon,  has  a  poetic 
spirit,  and  has  written  many  beautiful  hymns. 
When  he  was  thanked  for  his  gift,  he  only  said  : 
*  It  is  nothing  ;  if  our  faith  be  real,  we  must  make 
sacrifices.  What  is  an  old  house  and  piece  of 
ground  compared  to  the  death  of  our  Lord 
Jesus ! ' 

In  1895,  the  little  Church  of  Cigales  was  visited 
by  Bishop  Cabrera.  Dating  from  the  conversion 
of  Velasco,  it  had  now  existed  twenty-five  years, 
but  had  no  regular  church  and  no  resident  pastor. 
Velasco  conducted  the.  services  in  the  church  house, 
and  the  minister  of  Valladolid  occasionally  came 
over  for  a  service.  Yet  thirty  converts  were 
gathered  together  in  faith  and  worship,  and  at  the 
present  day  Bishop  Cabrera  has  been  able,  by 
help  of  the  society  mentioned  above,  to  place  at 
Cigales  a  young  evangelist,  Don  C.  San  Jose. 
The  contract  for  the  erection  of  the  church  has 
been  signed,  all  difficulties  being  removed  by  the 
influence  of  the  good  Velasco.  It  is  said  in 
Cigales,  'Velasco  is  the  father  of  the  Pueblo.'  His 
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consistent  life  has  won  the  esteem  of  all,  and  no 
alcalde  takes  office  without  appointing  him  as  secre 
tary  and  town-clerk ;  but  while  faithfully  fulfilling 
his  public  duties  he  never  forgets  Whose  he  is 
and  Whom  he  serves. 


THE    REV.  J.   SANTOS    FIGUEIREDO 
Minister  of  St  Paul's,  Lisbon 

THE  following  narrative  speaks  for  itself: — 

In  1865  I  was  born  in  the  city  of  Coimbra.  My 
parents  were  Roman  Catholics  and  I  was  baptised 
and  educated  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  as  almost 
all  Portuguese  have  been.  My  elder  sister  had 
been  sent  to  a  wealthy  convent  to  be  educated, 
and  when  I  was  ten  or  eleven  years  old  she 
returned  home  and  taught  me  the  lessons  she  had 
learned.  I  learned  many  prayers  to  the  Virgin 
and  the  saints,  I  read  books  of  devotion,  and 
many  times  a  day  said  the  Rosary.  I  read  Missdo 
Abreviada,  a  very  dangerous  book  for  those  who 
have  sensitive  natures.  I  wept  over  its  pages, 
and  almost  went  mad.  At  twelve  I  was  a  fanatical 
boy,  and  would  have  become  possessed  by  super 
stition  and  Roman  practices,  had  not  God  in  His 
mercy  summoned  me  to  Jesus  Christ,  the  Way, 
the  Truth,  the  Light,  and  the  Life. 

Having  passed  my  examinations,  I  matriculated 
in  the  Seminary  of  Coimbra,  to  prepare  for  my 
theological  studies  and  to  become  a  Roman  priest. 
One  day,  when  I  had  already  studied  two  years 
of  my  course,  my  sister,  who  was  now  married, 
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gave  me  a  book  and  said  :  '  Look,  some  time  ago 
I  was  given  this  book,  which  is  nothing  more  or 
less  than  a  Protestant  Bible.  Take  it  home  and 
burn  it.  We  ought  not  to  read  this  heretical  book, 
for  our  Holy  Mother  Church  prohibits  us.'  As 
the  Bible  had  been  given  me  by  my  sister  with 
the  express  command  to  burn  it  without  reading,  I 
went  home  with  the  intention  of  obeying  her  wish. 
A  desire  to  act  as  an  inquisitor  possessed  me,  and 
I  rejoiced  at  the  prospect  of  destroying  that 
heretical  pest. 

Before  carrying  out  my  project  I  remembered 
what  I  had  heard  of  the  book,  and  wished  to  see 
where  were  the  errors  and  the  falsifications  that 
I  had  expected  to  find.  To  satisfy  my  conscience 
I  determined  to  look  up  the  passages  that 
denounced  the  Pope,  the  Church,  Confession,  the 
Holy  Eucharist,  Jesus  Christ,  the  Virgin  Mary, 
and  virtue,  as  the  Roman  authorities  in  Portugal 
declare.  What  a  chance  to  unmask  the  Protes 
tants  by  the  facts  revealed  in  their  book,  and  to 
lay  bare  their  attempts  by  vicious  books  to  corrupt 
consciences!  I  thereupon  read  the  Bible,  and  did 
not  find  what  I  sought.  Contrariwise,  all  I  read 
was  very  good.  I  did  not  find  the  lies  and  false 
hoods  against  the  Holy  Roman  Church.  '  Pro 
bably  they  are  carefully  concealed/  I  said,  'and 
theological  eyes  only  can  discover  them.' 

As  I  was  preparing  to  begin  my  theological 
studies,  I  placed  the  Bible  on  my  shelf,  and  looked 
forward  to  the  time  when  I  could  overthrow  its 
errors  and  heresies. 
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On  the  completion  of  my  first  year  in  theology, 
and  when  I  had  reached  the  '  defence  of  the  Church 
of  Rome,'  I  thought  the  time  had  come  to  look  out 
for  the  Protestant  lies.  When  I  met  quotations 
to  support  the  Roman  claims,  I  verified  them  in  the 
Protestant  Bible,  and  was  amazed  to  find  them 
there.  In  fact,  instead  of  discovering  perverted 
meanings  and  false  interpolations,  I  found  literal 
translation  from  the  Vulgate.  I  was  completely 
upset  by  the  discovery. 

The  Bible  was  very  good,  and  helped  me  much 
in  the  translation  of  the  Vulgate,  which  I  studied 
in  the  seminary.  I  could  not  understand  why  the 
Bible  was  not  permitted  to  be  read  by  the  people, 
and  could  not  find  in  it  the  lies,  heresies,  and 
blasphemies  I  had  been  led  to  expect.  I  was  in 
this  state  of  doubt  when  I  met  in  a  village  near 
Coimbra  a  book  which  was  a  revelation  to  me. 
Providence  sent  me  Lucilla,  by  A.  Monod,  and 
I  then  began  to  see  light  Concisely  and  worthily 
was  the  faith  of  the  Gospel  expounded,  and  the 
reading  consoled  and  helped  me.  I  saw  at  once 
the  ground  of  hostility  to  Bible  study,  and  learned 
why  no  effort  was  made  by  my  Church  to  give  the 
Bible  to  the  people.  The  reason  was — a  discord 
between  Roman  and  Bible  teaching.  I  completed 
my  studies  in  great  distress,  and  was  forced  by  my 
family  to  take  the  order  of  subdeacon.  I  was  still 
young,  and  as  some  time  would  have  to  elapse 
before  I  received  priest's  orders,  I  went  to  teach 
the  children  of  a  gentleman  in  Granja.  While  there 
I  never  thought  of  leaving  the  Roman  Church,  but 
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had  an  extraordinary  interest  in  reading  the  history 
of  the  Reform  movement  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  development  of  Protestantism  I  studied  care 
fully. 

One  day,  when  lunching  with  the  head  of  the 
household,  I  met  a  well-known  medical  man,  who, 
when  we  were  discussing  the  doctrines  of  Christ,  said 
to  me :  *  The  religion  of  Jesus  is  so  beautiful  in 
its  simplicity !  I  recently  attended  in  Oporto  an 
Evangelical  service  in  the  Protestant  chapel,  and 
remained  enchanted  and  charmed  with  the  solemn 
dignity  of  the  worship.  It  is  helpful  and  edifying. 
Visit  it  when  you  go  to  Oporto,  fall  in  with  the 
worship,  and  I  promise  you  that  you  will  enjoy  it.' 

I  frequently  visited  Oporto,  but  never  attended 
the  Protestant  services,  as  my  visiting  days  were 
neither  Sundays  nor  holidays.  From  Granja  I 
returned  to  Coimbra,  was  ordained  priest,  and 
appointed  curate  of  Santa  Cruz — the  most  impor 
tant  church  in  the  city.  For  two  years  I  served 
that  church,  but  my  soul  was  most  unhappy.  I 
asked  leave  to  resign  my  post  and  become  a 
teacher,  as  I  felt  that  some  day  I  should  leave 
the  Roman  Church.  During  my  term  of  office  I 
preached  many  sermons,  but  never  taught  Auricular 
Confession,  Indulgences,  Papal  Infallibility,  Purga 
tory,  or  Transubstantiation.  I  was  so  disgusted 
and  saddened  by  my  life  as  a  Roman  priest,  that 
I  often  thought  of  leaving  the  Church.  But  how? 
What  ought  I  to  do  to  cease  to  be  a  Roman 
priest?  Ought  I  to  publish  in  Coimbra  my  Evan 
gelical  beliefs?  This  was  a  difficulty,  for  the 
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public  would  not  receive  my  statement  with  favour, 
and  I  had  not  courage  to  face  the  whole  city. 
What  could  I  do?  God  in  His  infinite  mercy  had 
pity  on  me,  and  showed  me  the  best  way  to  leave 
the  Roman  Church. 

I  wrote  in  a  Coimbra  paper  a  series  of  articles  on 
the  seminary  teaching  of  theology.  I  examined  the 
statement,  '  the  education  of  Roman  priests  to-day 
in  the  seminaries  is  fitted  for  the  fourteenth,  not 
the  nineteenth,  century.'  They  neither  study  nor 
discuss,  'and  often  do  not  even  know  the  names 
of  philosophical  systems  under  the  cloak  of  which 
modern  sceptics  attack  Christianity.  They  have 
no  deep  knowledge  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  are 
especially  ignorant  of  the  New  Testament — the 
revelation  of  the  Divine  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ.' 
I  criticised  severely  the  spiritual  exercises  of 
Ignatius  de  Loyola,  founder  of  the  Order  of  Jesus. 

These  articles  caused  a  sensation  in  Coimbra, 
and  brought  me  into  conflict  with  my  bishop.  I 
was  summoned  to  the  palace,  and  commanded  to 
make  a  full  and  formal  retractation  of  all  my  errors. 
I  resolutely  refused,  and  said  in  my  conscience  I 
believed  all  I  had  written  to  be  true,  and  retrac 
tation  was  impossible.  I  still  continued  to  be 
acknowledged  as  a  Roman  priest.  The  controversy, 
however,  forced  me  to  leave  the  Roman  Church, 
and  threw  me  upon  God. 

I  had  been  to  Oporto,  and  had  attended  Evan 
gelical  services;  my  mind  was  enlightened  in  the 
truths  of  the  Gospel  but  my  path  was  full  of 
difficulties.  For  three  or  four  months  I  remained 
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in  the  Roman  Church;  but  in  February  1892  I 
definitely  left  Romanism,  and  in  a  Coimbra  journal 
published  my  renunciation  of  the  life  of  a  Roman 
priest.  I  taught  an  Evangelical  school  in  Oporto, 
and  in  time  was  permitted  to  preach.  I  left  the 
Church  of  Rome  fully  confident  that  God  would 
grant  me  the  opportunity  of  working  for  Him  in 
my  native  land.  God  has  answered  my  prayer.  To 
Him  be  the  honour  and  glory. 


THE  REV.  CANDIDO  DE  SOUZA 

THE  Rev.  C.  de  Souza  is  the  senior  Minister  of 
the  Lusitanian  Reformed  Church,  and  was  ordained 
by  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Riley  in  1880.  He  is 
now  Minister  of  the  Church  of  San  Pedro,  Lisbon, 
which  has  a  regular  congregation  of  200  to  300, 
consisting  for  the  most  part  of  intelligent,  educated 
people.  On  the  death  of  the  late  Canon  Pope, 
Senhor  Candido  was  unanimously  elected  to  suc 
ceed  him  as  President  of  Synod  of  the  Lusitanian 
Church.  I  have  received  the  following  reliable 
testimony  concerning  him :  '  Senhor  Candido  de 
Souza  is  a  man  of  deep  personal  piety,  sound 
common  sense,  and  considerable  preaching  power.' 
His  own  story,  which  is  dated  August  1902,  runs 
thus  :— 

Of  all  the  facts  of  my  life,  which  by  the  grace  of 
God  was  well  known  to  be  moral  and  upright,  the 
most  important  was  my  conversion.  I  was  born 
of  Roman  Catholic  parents  in  the  city  of  Oporto, 
and  was  brought  up  in  the  strictest  obedience  to 
the  principles  and  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
to  which  all  my  relatives  belonged,  while  most  of 
them  were  even  fanatical  in  their  devotion.  Two 
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of  my  cousins  were  Roman  Catholic  priests,  and 
I  was  trained  in  the  same  evil  environment,  and 
breathed  an  atmosphere  which  taught  me  that  it 
was  necessary  even  to  commit  crimes  for  the  good 
of  the  Church,  and  that  this  was  well  pleasing  to 
God. 

As  is  the  case  with  most  Roman  Catholics,  I 
had  no  clear  notion  of  the  love  of  God,  salvation 
by  Christ  alone,  regeneration  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
nor  of  the  joy  and  peace  of  those  whose  faith  rests 
wholly  on  the  cross  of  Christ.  All  these  doctrines 
of  the  Gospel  were  entirely  foreign  to  me.  The 
fear  of  future  punishment  was  the  basis  of  all  my 
religious  sentiment,  and  I  strove  materially  and 
mechanically  to  obey  the  precepts  of  the  Church, 
in  the  hope  that  by  so  doing  I  should  at  least,  in 
part,  appease  the  wrath  of  God,  and  avoid  the 
pains  of  hell  by  being  subject  only  to  the  pains  of 
purgatory.  Sad  indeed  is  the  state  of  the  soul 
placed  in  such  circumstances,  surrounded  by  terrors, 
and  trying  to  reach  heaven  by  the  ladder  of  its 
own  merits,  ignorant  of  the  consoling  balm  of  the 
Word  of  God,  which  says  that  salvation  is  of  faith, 
not  of  works,  and  that  not  of  ourselves,  it  is  the 
gift  of  God. 

Thus  my  early  life  was  spent  in  ignorance  of 
all  the  great  truths  of  Christianity.  In  1873  a 
vigorous  socialistic  propaganda  was  begun  in 
Oporto ;  this  movement  attracted  my  attention 
and  sympathy,  because  I  thought  I  saw  in  it  the 
means  of  regenerating  and  reconstructing  society, 
and  to  my  youthful  enthusiasm  this  seemed  to  be 
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the  only  chance  for  afflicted  humanity.  I  took 
part  in  meetings,  read  papers,  and  discussed  the 
best  means  of  attaining  our  ends.  But  I  soon 
received  a  rude  awakening  from  this  cruel  illusion. 
The  leaders  of  the  movement  invited  me  to  a 
private  meeting,  where  they  gave  a  methodical 
exposition  of  the  socialistic  doctrines.  At  first  I 
was  carried  away  by  enthusiasm,  but  then  the 
agitators  tried  to  lead  me  into  the  wildest  atheism, 
by  which,  they  said,  the  aims  of  the  social  revolu 
tion  could  alone  be  carried  out.  I  cannot  express 
the  agitation  in  which  my  soul  was  placed,  for  I  felt 
it  a  necessity  to  live  in  communion  with  God.  I 
thought,  I  discussed,  and  at  last  I  fled  from  that 
infected  remedy,  and  once  more  distrusting  man, 
I  threw  myself  into  Roman  practices  of  devotion. 

Under  these  circumstances,  towards  the  end  of 
the  year  1873,  when  I  was  eighteen  years  of  age, 
a  friend  spoke  to  me  of  the  good  Protestant 
doctrine.  I  gave  him  very  little  attention,  for  I 
had  been  disgusted  with  socialism,  and  seeing  in 
the  word  Protestant  only  another  synonym  for 
'unbeliever,'  I  refused  to  have  any  further  deal 
ings  with  the  enemies  of  God  and  religion.  My 
friend,  however,  was  not  disheartened,  but  with 
tact  and  patience  continued  to  speak  to  me  of  the 
good  doctrine,  and  some  time  afterwards  gave  me 
a  tract  entitled  Come  to  Jesus.  I  read  it  with 
the  greatest  attention,  and  a  great  moral  change 
took  place  in  my  heart.  I  began  to  take  a  lively 
interest  in  Evangelical  doctrine,  which  I  already 
felt  to  be  that  which  my  soul  needed  in  its  pursuit 
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of  righteousness.  On  the  invitation  of  my  friend 
I  frequented  with  sympathy  the  services  of  a  little 
Protestant  congregation,  the  only  one  in  existence 
in  Oporto,  of  which  I  became  a  regular  worshipper. 
I  never  lost  an  opportunity  of  discussing  points 
of  controversy  with  the  minister,  and  thus  by  the 
light  of  God's  Word  and  the  prayer  of  faith  I 
realised  that  the  old  man  in  me  had  been  taken 
away,  and  a  new  man  had  been  created  in  me 
by  the  grace  of  God. 

Little  by  little  the  scales  fell  from  my  eyes,  and 
my  soul  realised  its  entrance  into  a  new  world  full 
of  light  and  peace.  The  good  God  whom  I  had 
tried  to  serve  in  ways  of  error  now  manifested 
Himself  to  me  in  His  Son  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord, 
and  I  was  able  to  understand  with  the  apostle 
that  *  God  is  Love.1  By  the  grace  of  God  I  passed 
from  death  unto  life,  and  learnt  to  say  with  the 
Psalmist,  *  The  Lord  is  my  Shepherd,  I  shall  not 
want.' 

This  is  the  story  of  my  conversion,  which  I  owe 
to  Christ  Jesus  my  Lord.  What  has  been  the  course 
of  my  life  from  that  time  onward  is  known  to  God 
and  to  my  friends.  By  the  grace  of  God  I  reckon 
myself  to  be  one  of  the  humblest  of  the  servants  of 
our  gracious  Saviour. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THREE  SHORT  NARRATIVES 

THE  following  cases,  though  anonymous,  are  never 
theless  quite  authentic.  The  first  convert,  Mr  X., 
is  an  intimate  friend  of  mine,  and  a  consistent, 
earnest  communicant  member  of  the  Church  of 
England.  His  story  was  told  to  me  by  his  own 
lips,  and  I  vouch  for  the  truth  of  it  with  the 
greatest  possible  confidence.  Mr  X.  is,  however, 
at  present  occupying  the  post  of  stationmaster  on 
one  of  the  principal  English  lines,  and  the  delicacy 
of  his  position  makes  it  necessary  for  me  to  with 
hold  his  name  and  address  from  the  general 
public. 

The  second  case,  that  of  A.  B.,  was  made  known 
to  me  by  M.  le  Pasteur  Arnaulx,  the  revered 
minister  of  the  Reformed  Church  at  Rennes  (Ille 
et  Vilaine).  I  was  privileged  on  a  certain  occasion 
to  address  a  few  words  to  the  little  flock  gathered 
in  the  small  Temple  Protestant  de  Rennes,  and 
on  asking  M.  Arnaulx  after  the  service  howr  his 
converts  had  been  brought  out  of  Rome,  he  gave 
me  the  interesting  story  which  follows.  I  place 
these  two  narratives  together  because  they  present 
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very  similar  features.  In  both  human  agency  was 
conspicuously  absent,  and  in  both  the  Scriptural, 
Spiritual,  and  Evangelical  Church  of  England 
service  was  an  important  factor. 

The  third  case,  that  of  I.  B.,  is  of  an  Irish 
Scripture  reader,  of  whom  the  secretary  of  the 
Irish  Church  Missions  writes :  '  We  are  thoroughly 
satisfied  with  him.  He  is  doing  all  he  can  to  win 
men  to  Christ.  Only  yesterday  I  had  warm  testi 
monies  from  two  clergymen  as  to  the  excellence 
of  his  work  with  another  reader  on  an  itinerating 
magic  lantern  mission  tour.' 

I.  AN   ENGLISH  STATION-MASTER 

I  was  brought  up  by  Catholic  parents  in  the 
large  town  of  Z.  It  is  a  town  of  considerable 
resort,  thronged  with  visitors  in  the  holiday  season. 
In  one  of  its  most  frequented  streets  stands  the 
Roman  Catholic  church,  which  is  one  of  the  oldest 
Roman  Catholic  churches  in  the  county,  and  has 
always  been  served  by  the  Jesuit  Fathers. 

At  an  early  age  I  became  an  acolyte  in  this 
church,  and  served  regularly  at  the  Mass.  My 
elder  brother  was  at  that  time  head  acolyte.  The 
good  old  priest  was  kind  to  me,  and  the  service 
was  conducted  quietly  and  with  reverence.  When 
I  was  about  eleven  years  of  age  Father  R.  died. 
I  was  serving  as  acolyte  when  he  fell  from  the 
altar  steps,  and  expired,  and  I  shall  always  revere 
his  memory. 

His   successor,   Father   D.,   was    a   man   of  quite 
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different  type.  He  was  young,  enthusiastic,  and 
aggressive,  determined  to  make  the  Church  more 
of  a  power  in  the  town ;  and  to  this  end  he  resolved 
to  have  far  more  elaborate  and  ornate  services 
than  had  formerly  been  usual.  Any  one  who  has 
been  present  at  a  great  function  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  on  a  festal  occasion  must  be 
aware  that  the  many  and  varied  movements  and 
postures  cannot  be  carried  out  smoothly  without 
great  and  careful  preparation.  During  this  weari 
some  drill  the  thought  came  into  my  mind  :  '  Is  it 
possible  that  this  is  the  way  to  serve  the  Living 
God?' 

The  day  of  the  great  festival  at  last  arrived. 
The  church  was  crowded  partly  with  worshippers 
and  partly  with  spectators.  All  went  well  till  just 
after  the  solemn  Consecration  of  the  Host,  when 
my  brother,  the  head  acolyte,  overcome  with 
excitement,  inadvertently  knelt  down  on  the 
wrong  cushion.  With  a  ace  distorted  with  rage 
at  this  little  contretemps,  Father  D.  took  my 
brother  up  by  the  collar,  and  dashed  him  down  in 
the  right  place.  That  look  of  angry  passion  I 
never  forgot.  '  Is  this  the  man,'  I  thought  to 
myself,  'who  only  two  minutes  since  held  my 
Saviour  in  his  hands,  and  now  has  a  devil  in  his 
heart?' 

From  that  time  my  confidence  in  the  Roman 
Church  was  shaken.  Its  endless  ceremonies  became 
wearisome  in  the  extreme.  I  was  behind  the 
scenes,  and  the  conduct  and  conversation  of  the 
priests  in  the  vestry  was  such  as  served  to  alienate 
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me  more  and  more.  I  began  to  steal  out  on 
Sunday  evenings,  and  go  to  other  churches,  to  see 
if  there  was  not  some  better  way  to  serve  the 
Living  God.  When  this  was  discovered,  my  father 
and  the  priest  did  their  best  by  persuasion  and 
threats  to  win  me  back.  But  it  was  too  late.  I 
had  seen  a  better  course,  and  the  truth  was  gradu 
ally  making  its  way  into  my  heart.  Long  did  I 
hesitate,  halting  between  two  opinions,  when  by 
the  good  providence  of  God  I  was  appointed  to 
a  small  country  railway  station,  where  I  met  with 
a  truly  godly  Evangelical  clergyman.  This  good 
man  spent  many  hours  in  earnest  conversation 
with  me,  and  at  last  every  doubt  was  dissipated, 
and  I  became  a  member  of  the  Church  of 
England. 

2.  A  FRENCH   CABINET-MAKER 

A.  B.  was  a  native  of  Rennes,  a  cabinet-maker 
by  trade.  Partly  from  slackness  of  work,  partly 
from  a  natural  desire  of  seeing  other  countries, 
and  especially  the  greatest  city  in  the  world,  he 
took  a  situation  as  waiter  in  the  Langham  Hotel. 
One  Sunday  afternoon  or  evening,  when  he  had 
a  short  time  off  duty,  he  stepped  from  motives  of 
curiosity  into  the  neighbouring  church  of  All 
Souls',  Langham  Place. 

The  service  was  a  revelation  to  him.  He  was 
astonished  beyond  measure  to  see  the  congrega 
tion  with  Bibles  in  their  hands,  listening  to  the 
Word  of  God  preached  and  read,  and  offering  to 
the  Almighty  a  worship  so  simple  and  yet 
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apparently  so  real.  He  did  not  understand  much 
of  the  service,  nor  was  he  able  to  consult  any  one 
in  England ;  but  on  his  return  soon  afterwards  to 
Rennes  he  set  himself  to  learn  more  of  this  way. 
He  inquired  of  his  friends  and  acquaintances  for 
some  Protestant  place  of  worship,  but  it  was  two 
whole  years  before  he  learnt  from  a  fellow-work 
man  the  situation  of  the  tiny  temple  in  a  back 
street  of  an  obscure  quarter  of  the  city. 

The  next  Sunday  he  was  present  at  the  service, 
and  his  rapt,  eager  face  as  he  listened  was  noticed 
by  many.  The  Gospel  preaching  of  M.  Arnaulx 
sunk  deep  into  his  heart.  Immediately  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  service  he  made  his  way  to  the 
vestry,  and  said  to  the  pastor :  *  This  is  what  I 
want.  Enrol  me  at  once  as  a  member  of  your 
Church.  I  see  it  all  now.  I  believe.  I  am  a 
Protestant.' 


3.  A    MEMBER    OF    THE    CONFRATERNITY    OF    THE 
SACRED   HEART  OF   MARY 

I  have  been  asked  many  a  time,  not  only  by 
Protestant  friends  but  also  by  Roman  Catholics, 
'Why  I  left  the  Church  of  Rome?'  I  need 
scarcely  remark  that  this  is  not  the  most  agree 
able  question  to  answer.  On  the  one  hand,  there 
is  the  danger  of  spiritual  pride,  and  on  the  other, 
that  of  a  false  humility.  There  is  also  the  bring 
ing  to  remembrance  the  past  pain  and  persecution 
which  is  sure  to  follow  those  who  come  out  from 
Rome.  I  am  not  going  to  dwell  here  on  my  inner 
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life  as  a  Roman  Catholic,  I  am  responsible  to  God 
for  that,  but  the  outer  or  public  life  lived  in  the 
presence  of  man,  of  this  I  will  speak. 

In  the  year  1884  my  attention  was  drawn  to 
Acts  iv.  12,  and  I  was  struck  with  the  statement 
made  there,  *  salvation  in  none  other '  but  in  the 
Son  of  God,  and  it  impressed  me  still  more, 
because  the  first  Pope  and  Bishop  of  Rome  (as 
taught  by  Rome)  said  so. 

I  was  then  a  zealous  propagator  of  all  the 
practices  and  voluntary  devotions  of  the  Church 
of  Rome.  All  the  fraternities,  festivals,  medals, 
and  images  of  that  Church  found  in  me  a  fervent 
advocate.  I  was  enrolled  as  a  member  of  the  Con 
fraternity  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Mary,  I  was  a 
member  of  the  choir,  and  went  to  confession  and 
communion  every  month,  and  I  had  no  doubt 
whatever  of  anything  taught  or  practised  by  the 
Church,  which  was  to  me  the  pillar  and  ground  of 
truth.  Time  went  on,  and  my  search  into  the 
Bible  revealed  strange  things  to  me,  for  saint  wor 
ship  or  rather  image  worship,  the  Mass,  confession 
into  the  ear  of  a  priest,  purgatory,  and  a  thousand 
other  absurdities  were  nowhere  to  be  found  in  it. 
Yet  I  dared  not  doubt  the  Church.  The  Church 
taught  all  these  things,  and  as  a  son  of  the  Church 
I  must  believe  or  be  damned.  Still  I  went  on 
searching  for  truth,  until  the  time  came  when  it 
happened  to  me,  as  to  the  disciples  on  their  way 
to  Emmaus,  when  the  Lord  appeared  to  them,  and 
prepared  their  hearts  for  the  revelation  of  Himself. 

It  was  in  this  wise:   The  'stop-street-preaching' 
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commenced  in  the  city  of  Cork,  and  as  it  has 
been  well  said  that  sometimes  good  comes  out  of 
evil,  so  out  of  curiosity  I  went  to  hear  these 
peculiar  people  preach.  Strange,  and  yet  not 
strange,  for  His  ways  are  past  finding  out,  the 
preacher  had  for  his  text  the  very  verse  which  set 
me  first  thinking,  and  his  exposition  of  the  text 
could  be  understood  by  a  child.  After  hearing 
this  gentleman  preach,  my  desire  to  know  more 
of  the  Bible  grew,  and  I  believe  from  this  time 
God  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  working 
in  my  heart.  I,  however,  went  to  a  priest  with 
my  difficulties,  and  asked  him  to  explain  them, 
and  here  let  me  ask  you  to  read  carefully  his 
'explanation,'  viz.,  'Give  up  the  Bible  reading, 
keep  away  from  these  fellows,  go  to  confession, 
and  confess  it  all  to  a  priest.'  Needless  to  say, 
such  a  reply  only  led  me  to  learn  more  of  God's 
Word.  After  this  I  often  quietly  passed  by  the 
preachers,  listening  to  what  they  had  to  say.  What 
struck  me  most  was  that  everything  they  said  was 
proved  by  the  Bible. 

Nearly  twelve  months  passed  away.  I  occasion 
ally  remained  away  from  Mass  and  confession  and 
other  duties.  My  life  seemed  all  a  blank,  for  I 
now  found  out  that  God  wanted  a  broken  and  a 
contrite  heart,  and  faith  in  Him  alone,  not  works, 
prayers,  and  fastings.  At  last  I  came  to  know  a 
certain  missionary,  and  under  God  he  was  a  great 
help  and  blessing  to  me  in  pointing  me  not  to 
any  Church  or  minister,  but  to  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  my  only  and  great  High  Priest,  who  alone 
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can  forgive  sins,  and  give  joy  and  peace  through 
believing  on  Him  alone.  Thus  was  I  led  from 
darkness  to  light,  from  bondage  to  liberty  by  the 
reading  of  the  Bible.  'But  prove  all  things,  hold 
that  which  is  good'  (i  Thess.  v.  21,  Douay  Bible.) 


LETTERS   OF  RESIGNATION   BY    FRENCH 
PRIESTS 

PERHAPS  nowhere  are  the  ways  by  which  earnest 
and  reflecting  minds  are  led  from  Rome  more 
clearly  seen  than  in  the  letters  of  resignation  sent 
by  French  priests  to  their  bishops,  and  the  motifs 
de  sortie  published  by  others.  Many  such  are 
given  from  time  to  time  in  the  Chretien  Fran^ais, 
the  journal  of  reforming  priests,  edited  by  M. 
Bourrier.  The  following  are  a  few  specimens  taken 
almost  at  random  : — 


Monsieur  F.  Grandjon  resigned  his  post  as  priest 
on  October  i,  1889.  After  having  studied  in  the 
Protestant  Faculty  of  the  University  of  Paris,  he 
was  received  into  the  Reformed  Church,  and  is 
now  working  as  pastor  at  Puy  St  Martin,  Drome. 
The  following  is  his  letter  of  resignation  to  his 
bishop : — 

'  Most  reverend  father,  I  leave  you  with  my  mind 
dead  to  the  teachings  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and 
my  heart  open  to  the  life  in  Jesus  Christ.  As 

you  know,  I  can  no  longer  believe,  and  the  only 
ui 
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thing  you  can  do  is  to  pity  me,  without  answering 
my  objections. 

1  The  Roman  Church  is  only  a  resuscitation  of 
Ca^sarism,  and  its  laws,  written  on  the  margin  of 
the  Gospel,  are  only  a  daring  superscripture  of  the 
human  will  on  the  Magna  Charta  of  liberty,  signed 
with  the  blood  of  the  Son  of  God.  I  believe, 
therefore,  that  soon  one  stone  will  not  be  left 
upon  another  in  the  temple,  which  is  exploited  by 
traffickers,  who  make  merchandise  of  prayers  and 
sell  the  blessings  of  heaven. 

'  As  for  dogmas,  fresh  ones  are  made  every  day. 
No  sooner  are  they  made  and  accepted  than  new 
ones  are  defined,  and  imposed  under  pain  of  eternal 
damnation.  Thus  the  sum  of  the  articles  of  faith 
grows  with  the  centuries,  and  the  conditions  of 
salvation  are  changed. 

'  As  for  infallibility,  in  an  historical  point  of  view, 
it  is  contrary  to  the  truth.  From  a  reasonable  point 
of  view,  it  is  contrary  to  common  sense,  and  it  is 
a  blasphemy,  because  it  presupposes  the  deification 
more  or  less  intermittent  of  a  man. 

'As  for  the  confessional,  in  spite  of  some  advan 
tages,  it  becomes  a  horrible  exploiting  of  mind, 
conscience,  and  heart,  when  the  confessional  is 
changed  into  a  regular  traffic  of  money.  And  the 
paganism  of  our  worship!  The  immorality  of  the 
pilgrimages  which  at  present  form  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  Catholic  religion!  And  the  ever-extending 
organisation  of  the  Church,  struggling  by  schools, 
confraternities,  and  religious  orders  to  get  political 
power  !  Is  this  the  Gospel  ?  No,  certainly !  Gospel 
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truth  is  to  live  in   union  with  Jesus  Christ,  and  to 
use  Him  as  our  only  Mediator.     I  am,  etc., 

'F.  GRANDJON. 

II. 

Monsieur  P.  Lamothe,  formerly  Rector  of  Cardan, 
has  also  studied  in  the  Theological  Faculty  of  Paris, 
and  has  just  been  called  to  the  post  of  Pastor  of 
the  Church  of  Celles-sur-Belles,  Deux  Sevres.  The 
following  is  his  short  but  pointed  letter  of  resignation, 
dated  February  3,  1900. 

1  My  Lord,— I  can  no  longer  believe.  I  obey  my 
conscience,  I  leave  the  ranks  of  the  clergy.  If  I  may 
no  longer  live  as  a  priest,  I  shall  always  endeavour 
to  live  as  an  honest  man  and  a  real  Christian. 

'PAUL  LAMOTHE.' 


III. 

Part  of  the  letter  of  resignation  of  Monsieur  C. 
Arnaud,  Rector  of  St  Remain  (Gard),  October 
1900: — 

'I  now  leave  the  Church,  which  I  and  so  many 
others  hoped  to  see  reformed,  but  which  obstinately 
remains  deaf  to  all  appeals.  I  have  lost  patience  and 
hope,  and  I  am  therefore  liberating  my  conscience. 
Every  honest  man  should  retrace  his  steps  when 
he  finds  that  he  has  been  deceived.  Even  if  he 
has  taken  vows,  he  ought  to  break  them  all  when 
he  sees  that  he  has  been  wrong.  I  have  been  at 
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last  convinced  that  there  is  more  Christianity  out 
of  Rome  than  in  Rome  itself.  The  doctrinal  and 
practical  intolerance  of  Catholicism  is  an  ana 
chronism.  I  am  therefore  performing  an  entirely 
Christian  act  in  leaving  this  Church  of  my  own 
freewill,  and  declaring  myself  a  member  of  the 
Universal  Church  of  Christ,  which  never  excludes 
any  one  from  its  communion. 

1  My  heart  and  my  mind  are  enlarged  :  henceforth 
I  shall  not  be  compelled  to  hate  or  excommunicate 
any  one.  I  am  at  peace  with  every  one.  I  belong 
to  the  true  Church  of  God.' 


IV. 

Monsieur  M.  P.  Lachenal  is  now  earning  his 
living  as  a  tutor.  This  is  the  letter  which  he 
wrote  in  October  1899  to  the  Bishop  of  Chambery, 
from  whom  he  received  a  most  flattering  answer  in 
reply. 

'  My  Lord, — In  order  to  obey  the  dictates  of  my 
conscience,  I  send  you  to-day,  with  feelings  of  simple 
loyalty,  my  letter  of  resignation  as  priest  in  your 
diocese. 

'When  I  received  ordination  as  priest  I  sincerely 
believed  myself  to  be  in  the  way  of  truth.  Devoted 
and  learned  teachers,  though  somewhat  narrow- 
minded  and  prejudiced,  had  shown  me  this  way, 
and  I  entered  upon  it  without  hesitation,  and 
fulfilled  with  entire  conviction  the  duties  which 
were  intrusted  to  me. 
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1  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  I  found  injustice 
and  intolerance,  where  I  ought  to  have  found 
Christian  charity.  The  doctrine  which  was  preached 
from  the  pulpit  was  rather  human  than  divine.  I 
ascertained  that  the  confessional  is  the  cause  of 
revolting  rivalry  and  jealousy,  a  means  by  which 
many  seek  not  the  good  of  souls  without  impartiality, 
but  the  favour  of  those  ladies  who  are  the  most 
beautiful  or  the  most  wealthy. 

'  I  have  also  experienced  the  vexations  which 
episcopal  authority  brings  to  bear  upon  all  priests 
who  show  the  slightest  tendency  towards  independ 
ence  of  thought;  and  this  is  not  the  way  in  which 
Jesus  Christ  intended  souls  to  be  led  to  heaven.  I 
am  convinced  of  this  by  the  careful  study  which  I 
have  been  making  of  the  Gospel — a  study  which 
I  have  been  carrying  on  in  secret  and  in  silence 
during  the  past  year  of  fearful  sufferings,  which  I 
have  just  passed  through.  Therefore  I  now  give  up 
those  sacerdotal  functions  in  the  exercise  of  which 
I  have  found  so  much  deception  and  illusion. 

'  I  intend  henceforth  to  live  as  a  real  Christian,  and 
to  do  my  best  to  earn  my  daily  bread  in  some 
modest  position. — I  am,  etc., 

*M.  LACHENAL.' 

V. 

The  Abb6  Charbonnel,  Diocese  of  Paris, 

to  H.E.  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Paris. 

October  14,  1897. 
*  Your  Eminence,  when  I  gave  my  life  to  the  Church, 
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I  desired,  with  all  the  ardent  sincerity  of  youth, 
to  give  my  whole  life  to  God.  Long  and  sad 
experiences  have  convinced  me,  that  to  serve  the 
Church  and  those  who  profess  to  rule  it,  is  not 
to  serve  God. 

*  I   cannot   in   future,  without  bitter  self-reproach} 
keep   up   an   appearance   of  union   with   an  ecclesi 
astical  organisation  which  makes  religion  an  engine 
of  administration,   a   domineering   power,   a    means 
of  intellectual  and  social  oppression,  and   a   system 
of  intolerance,   and   which   fails   to    recognise    that 
its  true  character  consists  in  prayer,  the   lifting   up 
of  the   heart   to   God,  a  searching  into  the   Divine 
ideal,    and    the    exercise     of    Christian     love    and 
brotherly-kindness,  but  which  has  adopted  a  miser 
able   human   policy,  instead  of  the   ennobling   faith 
of  the  Gospel. 

*  In  all  honesty  of  conscience,  and  for  the   peace 
of  my  soul,  I  feel  constrained   to   make   known   to 
your    Eminence   that    I    am    no   longer   one    of    its 
clergy,   and   that    I    do   not    belong   to   its   Church. 
Be  pleased  to  receive,  etc., 

'VICTOR  CHARBONNEL.' 


VI. 

ON  Thursday  in  Holy  Week,  April  7,  1898,  M. 
Bourdery,  Cur£  of  Marolles,  in  the  diocese  of 
Beauvais,  came  to  an  evening  service  in  his 
church,  as  usual,  in  surplice  and  stole,  and  while 
a  hymn  was  being  sung  he  went  back  to  the 
vestry,  laid  down  his  surplice  and  stole,  and 
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returned  to  the  church  in  ordinary  black  clothes. 
Standing  on  the  chancel  steps,  he  then  read  to 
his  parishioners  a  letter,  which  he  had  addressed 
on  the  same  day  to  Monsignor  Fuzet,  Bishop  of 
Beauvais,  which  was  as  follows  : — 

'  My  Lord, — A  sincere  vocation  made  me  enter  the 
Christian  priesthood.  After  a  long  and  serious 
study  of  the  dogmas  and  institutions  of  the  Church, 
I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  I  can  no 
longer  continue  a  priest.  It  is  my  duty  as  an 
honest  man  no  longer  to  hold  the  charge  of  the 
parish  with  which  you  entrusted  me.  I  place  my 
resignation  in  your  hands.  I  can  declare  before 
God  that  my  whole  life,  as  a  priest,  was  employed 
in  instilling  Christian  sentiments  into  the  souls 
of  men,  and  it  is  in  order  to  continue  this  work 
that  I  now  separate  myself  from  your  Church, 
which  is  Catholic,  but  not  Christian.  May  the 
Son  of  God,  who  is  revealed  to  my  heart,  eager 
for  truth  and  life,  give  consolation  later  on  to 
those  whom  I  am  leaving!  They  will  understand 
what  grave  convictions  I  have  obeyed.  They  will 
understand,  as  I  do,  that  the  very  principle  of  the 
Catholic  social  organisation  is  only  a  substitution 
of  Judaism,  and  the  Roman  spirit  of  domination 
for  the  Christian  principle  of  filial  piety  and  the 
liberty  of  the  children  of  God ;  and  they  will  not 
condemn  me,  if  I  have  delivered  my  faith,  and 
declared  the  rights  of  an  unfettered  religious  con 
science,  in  opposition  to  a  Church  which  is  blindly 
authoritative  and  oppressive.  May  the  Son  of 
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God  comfort  me  too,  and  help  me!  The  separa 
tion  which  I  have  made  does  not  take  place 
without  crushing  and  painful  sacrifices;  but  duty 
is  for  man,  and  the  future  is  with  God.  As  I 
shall  have  honestly  and  simply  done  my  duty,  I 
shall  have  trust  in  God,  who  is  the  Master  of 
the  future.  I  beg  you,  my  Lord,  to  pardon  me 
the  pain  which  perhaps  I  may  cause  you,  and  to 
accept  my  sincere  respects. 

<E.   BOURDERY.' 


THREE   SHORT  TESTIMONIES 

A  GERMAN  BROTHER,  A  PORTUGUESE  CANON, 
AND  AN  AMERICAN  PARISH  PRIEST 

THE  first  of  the  following  testimonies  was  com 
municated  to  me  by  the  direction  of  Count  von 
Wintzingerode-Bodenstein,  President  of  the  Evan 
gelical  Alliance  for  the  Defence  of  German  Pro 
testant  Interests.  I  am  informed  by  the  Secretary, 
Professor  Clemen,  of  Halle,  that  for  certain  reasons 
the  name  of  the  German  ex-priest  must  be  withheld 
for  the  present,  but  he  vouches  for  the  genuineness 
and  authenticity  of  the  narrative. 

The  second  testimony,  written  specially  for  this 
work  by  the  Rev.  M.  de  Souza,  has  been  kindly 
translated  from  the  Portuguese  by  the  Rev.  T. 
Pulvertaft,  M.A.,  who  has  also  examined  the  canon's 
papers,  and  has  satisfied  himself  of  the  genuineness 
of  his  conversion. 

The  third  testimony  is  in  the  form  of  a  letter  of 
resignation,  sent  in  the  course  of  the  year  1902  by 
the  Rev.  John  Hennes  to  Mgr.  Horstmann,  Bishop 
of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  U.S.A. 

229 
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I. 

By  a  German  ex-priest  and  Brother  of  Mercy 
(barmherziger  Bruder). 

When  I  was  still  a  'theologian,'  and  my  Absolu- 
torium  shows  I  was  among  the  best,  I  already 
entertained  doubts  as  to  the  lessons  which  were 
given  to  us.  The  poor,  weak  arguments  which  were 
brought  forward  were  such  as  to  produce  the  exactly 
contrary  effect  to  that  intended.  They  were  suffi 
cient  perhaps  for  simple  souls  who  had  been  prepared 
in  the  seminary  to  live  during  their  theological 
studies  in  subjection  to  the  mind  of  those  who  were 
set  over  them,  for  there  is  still  force  in  the  words : 
1  Hearing  ye  shall  hear,  and  shall  not  understand, 
and  seeing  ye  shall  see,  and  not  perceive,  for  the 
heart  of  this  people  is  waxed  gross,  and  their  ears 
are  dull  of  hearing,  and  their  eyes  have  they  closed ; 
lest  they  should  see  with  their  eyes,  and  hear  with 
their  ears,  and  understand  with  their  hearts,  and 
should  be  converted,  and  I  should  heal  them.' 

But  this  could  not  satisfy  me :  I  begged  for  bread, 
and  they  gave  me  stones.  Those  stereotyped  words : 
Si  quis  dixerit  .  .  .  anathema  sit,  were  no  proof  to 
me,  and  could  not  deter  me  from  seeking  after  the 
truth.  The  means,  the  paltry  means,  made  use  of 
to  darken  the  pure  doctrine  of  Christ,  and  to  set  up 
in  the  place  of  Gospel  truth  their  own  self-seeking 
ends,  only  served  to  disgust  me.  They  kept  saying 
— Tradition,  the  Fathers,  the  Councils,  the  Pope, 
etc.,  instead  of  openly  saying  what  they  meant :  Not 
Christ,  not  His  Gospel.  And  we !  we  are  only  to 
listen  and  obey,  otherwise  .  .  .  Anathema  sit  ! 
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I  am  no  visionary,  no  restless  spirit,  but  I  con 
sidered  it  a  conscientious  duty  to  come  out  from 
a  Church  where  the  truth  is  not  to  be  found.  I 
should  have  done  it  long  ago,  only  regard  for 
my  parents  kept  me  back ;  now  I  think  it  can  be 
accomplished  in  perfect  quietness.  Non  femina,  non 
mundana^  no  other  reason  leads  me  on,  but  solely 
that  of  getting  hold  of  the  Truth.  Therefore  I  leave 
the  Church  in  which  the  sublime  teaching  of  Christ 
is  polluted,  in  which  the  Gospel  is  misused,  in  which 
not  the  Almighty  alone  is  addressed  in  prayer,  but 
many  gods  or  quasi-gods,  where  even  the  sweet 
and  retiring  character  of  the  Mother  of  Jesus  is 
altered  beyond  recognition,  where  the  most  vexa 
tious  peddling  is  carried  on  in  the  most  sacred 
matters,  where  God  is  not  worshipped  with  the 
heart  and  in  truth,  but  the  whole  of  the  divine 
service  consists  in  empty  forms,  with  incense  and 
processions,  with  dresses  and  mitres  adorned  with 
gold  and  pearls,  with  lip-prayers  and  pilgrimages, 
with  stupid  tinkling  and  rattling  of  bells. 

I  have  now  the  firm  intention  to  be  received  into 
the  Evangelical  Church.  I  have  long  belonged  to 
it  in  heart,  and  the  doctrines  of  the  Confession  of 
Augsburg  are  well  known  to  me.  I  have  always 
admired  those  master-minds,  Huss  and  Luther,  who 
fearlessly  took  up  the  struggle  with  the  corrupt 
hierarchy,  which  has  not  grown  better  since  the 
sixteenth  century.  The  same  hypocrisy,  the  same 
slavery  of  spirit,  the  same  lust  of  empire,  the  same 
obstinate  intolerance,  the  same  rottenness ! 

I  shall  indeed  leave  a  secure  haven,  where  I  have 
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a  living  free  from  care,  a  respectable  position,  and 
good  prospects  for  the  future,  but  I  must  leave 
all  behind,  that  I  may  win  Christ.  *  No  one  can 
come  to  Me,  except  the  Father  who  hath  sent  Me 
draw  him,'  and  so  I  believe  it  is  the  will  of  God 
which  has  led  me  to  this  step.  I  have  put  my 
hand  to  the  plough,  and  I  will  not  look  back.  The 
Lord  who  has  begun  a  good  work  in  me  will 
Himself  perform  it. 

II. 

Manuel  Gonsalves  de  Souza,  ex-Canon  of  the 
Cathedral  Church,  Loanda,  West  Africa,  thus 
explains  how  he  passed  from  the  faith  of  Rome 
into  the  light  of  the  Gospel : — 

In  the  glowing  enthusiasm  of  youth,  I  consecrated 
my  life  to  the  service  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  After 
a  few  years  of  trial  and  experience  as  a  priest,  the 
truth  of  the  Gospel  became  known  to  me  by 
meditation  and  prayer,  and  I  then  discovered  the 
abyss  which  separated  its  teaching  from  that  of  the 
Roman  Church. 

I  felt  that  man  was  made  free  at  birth,  and  has 
a  right  to  remain  free;  he  has  received  from  his 
Creator  the  gift  of  reason,  and  by  its  light  he  must 
judge  for  himself  of  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  which 
he  is  taught,  and  may  not  subject  his  conscience  to 
any  human  authority.  To  accept  teaching  under 
the  influence  of  force  and  terror  is  to  disobey  the 
Truth  of  God.  Thus  I  arrived  at  the  main  question, 
'What  must  I  do  to  be  saved?'  and  the  Gospel 
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answers,  'Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 
thou  shalt  be  saved.'  But  how  different  is  the 
answer  of  Rome!  'Believe  what  the  Roman  Church 
teaches,  do  what  she  commands  you,  and  you  shall 
obtain  salvation  and  heaven  thereby.'  And  what 
extraordinary  prescriptions  the  Roman  Church  has 
laid  down !  It  is  necessary  to  hear  Masses,  to 
confess,  to  abstain  from  meats  on  certain  days, 
to  purchase  papal  bulls,  to  invoke  the  Virgin  and 
the  saints,  to  recite  the  Rosary ;  in  short,  to  practise 
many  acts  of  worship  into  which  the  soul  enters  only 
accidentally,  but  which  millions  of  Christians  are 
forced  to  practise,  that  they  may  obtain  salvation. 
I  saw  that  the  Church  of  Rome  puts  the  priest 
before  the  Saviour,  the  letter  before  the  spirit, 
law  before  grace,  a  man-made  religion  before 
the  religion  of  God.  Certainly  I  had  a  hard 
struggle :  on  one  side  was  material  and  worldly 
interest,  on  the  other,  my  conscience  and  the 
truth ;  but  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  I  found  the 
strength,  the  courage,  and  the  consolation  that  I 
needed.  The  bonds  that  tied  me  to  Rome  were 
loosed.  I  abandoned  human  papal  authority,  and 
submitted  myself  to  the  truth,  the  only  infallible 
truth,  revealed  to  us  in  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  I 
thank  God  that  I  was  thus  convinced  that  the 
Gospel  is  ever  fresh  and  new  for  the  salvation  of 
sinners,  and  I  pray  God  that  He  may  grant  me 
grace  to  the  end  of  my  life  to  live  and  preach  the 
truth  that  has  been  so  precious  to  my  soul. 

GAIA,  PORTUGAL,  February  27,  1902. 
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III. 

The  following  is  the  letter  of  resignation  sent 
in  the  course  of  the  present  year  (1902)  by  the 
Rev.  John  Hennes  to  Mgr.  Horstmann,  Bishop  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  U.S.A.:— 

'  My  Lord,  and  dear  Bishop, — You  will  certainly 
be  grieved  by  this  letter,  and  I  also  write  it  with 
difficulty  and  with  a  broken  heart. 

'Since  the  time  when  you  called  me  to  take 
charge  of  St  Clement's  Church,  I  have  fulfilled 
my  duties  faithfully  and  conscientiously,  and  I  have, 
therefore,  won  both  your  approval  and  the  esteem 
of  those  to  whom  I  ministered.  The  confidence 
and  kindness  which  you  have  always  shown  me, 
and  the  esteem  and  affection  of  all  those  among 
whom  I  have  lived  and  laboured,  assure  me  that 
I  have  not  betrayed  the  trust  which  you  have 
placed  in  me. 

'My  conduct  having  been  without  reproach,  and 
my  ministerial  life  without  stain,  I  confidently  ask 
you  to  relieve  me  of  the  duties  which  devolve  upon 
me  as  pastor  of  this  flock,  and  I  beg  you  to  send 
another  priest  to  succeed  me  as  minister  of  the 
Church  of  St  Clement.  The  step  I  am  taking  is 
the  most  important  of  all  in  the  life  of  every  man 
who  has  been  a  priest  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and 
I  have  taken  it  from  my  growing  conviction  that 
the  doctrines  and  practices  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
are  perversions  of  the  religion  of  Christ.  As  my 
desire  is  to  serve  God  according  to  the  Gospel  of 
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Christ,    I    can    no    longer    fulfil    my    duties    as    a 
priest. 

'  I  believe  firmly  in  Christianity,  but  I  no  longer 
believe  in  the  Christianity  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church :  I  have  so  completely  lost  all  faith  in  her, 
that  I  can  no  longer  remain  where  I  am ;  but  my 
faith  in  God  my  Heavenly  Father,  and  in  Jesus 
Christ  my  Saviour,  is  greater  and  purer  than  when 
I  made  my  determination. 

'As  regards  the  future,  I  am  confident  that  God 
will  guide  and  lead  me  in  the  way  of  righteous 
ness.  Kind  friends  have  helped  me  in  this  time 
of  crisis,  and,  following  their  advice,  I  am  going  to 
devote  some  time  to  study,  meditation,  and  prayer, 
hoping  that  I  may  learn  to  understand  the  way  of 
God  more  perfectly.  I  shall  leave  Navarre  to-day, 
June  23,  and  I  shall  go  away  in  peace  and  love 
with  each  and  all. 

'  At  the  vestry  meeting,  which  was  held  on  Sunday, 
June  22  [1902],  the  accounts  were  examined  and 
found  correct.  Everything  else  is  in  proper  order. 

'  With  thanks  for  all  past  favours,  I  remain,  your 
obedient  servant, 

'JOHN  H.  HENNES.' 


THE  POLITICAL  ASPECT  OF  ROMAN 
CATHOLICISM  IN  ENGLAND 

By  a  Member  of  the  English  Church,  formerly  an 
Associate  of  a  Jesuit  Sodality  in  London 

IN  a  review  of  the  reasons  and  causes  which  often 
have  led  up  to  the  secession  of  an  Englishman  from 
the  Church  of  Rome,  too  much  stress  has,  as  a  rule, 
been  laid  upon  the  religious  side  of  the  question 
at  issue,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other,  the  political 
In  this  brief  paper  I  purpose  to  deal  mainly  with 
the  political,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  religious  side 
of  the  question ;  to  show  how  difficult  in  the 
extreme  it  is  for  a  devout  Roman  Catholic  to 
remain  a  patriotic  Englishman  ;  to  touch  upon 
the  present  political  position  of  Roman  Catholicism 
in  our  country ;  and,  so  far  as  I  personally  am 
concerned,  by  giving  a  general  account  of  the 
usurpations  of  the  Roman  Curia  since  the  passing 
of  the  Catholic  Emancipation  Act,  and  more 
particularly  since  the  restoration  of  the  hierarchy 
under  Cardinal  Wiseman,  to  explain  that  in 
leaving  the  Church  of  Rome  I  only  acted  as 
became  one  who  could  not,  and  would  not,  submit  to 
remain  throughout  his  life,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  an  enemy  to  his  fatherland. 
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The  Roman  Church,  it  must  never  be  forgotten, 
is  not  merely  a  religious,  but  also  a  political 
institution.  With  the  internal  government  of  every 
civilised  country,  since  the  genesis  of  the  Temporal 
Power  down  to  our  day,  the  Papacy  has  deliberately 
interfered,  or  tried  to  interfere.  This  policy  did 
not  cease  with  the  Reformation.  It  did  not  cease 
even  with  the  loss  of  the  Papal  States,  and  the 
creation  of  a  united  Italy,  in  1870.  In  England,  at 
the  present  period,  where  the  members  of  the  Roman 
Church  are  less  priest-ridden  and  more  enlightened 
than  those  of  any  other  nation,  except  the  United 
States,  the  political  authority  of  the  Pope  is 
imposed  upon  the  laity  after  the  fashion  of  the 
worst  tyranny  obtaining  in  the  Middle  Ages.  As  an 
illustration  of  the  arrogance  of  the  papal  pretensions, 
it  is  noteworthy  that,  during  the  reign  of  Queen 
Victoria,  at  all  Catholic  banquets  the  chief  loyal 
toast  was  always,  '  The  Pope  and  the  Queen.' 

Although  born  a  free  member  of  a  free  people, 
the  British  Roman  Catholic  is  taught  always  to 
consider  himself  a  subject  of  the  Roman  Curia, 
both  in  church  and  out  of  church.  He  cannot 
address  an  archbishop,  a  bishop,  a  mitred  abbot,  or 
a  cardinal,  without  first  falling  on  his  knees,  and 
kissing  his  official  ring,  the  emblem  of  the  papal 
power.  At  the  altar-steps,  before  taking  the 
sacrament,  if  the  officiating  priest  be  of  episcopal 
rank,  he  must  again,  on  his  knees,  kiss  the  ring 
before  partaking  of  the  consecrated  wafer.  At  the 
administration,  therefore,  of  the  greatest  of  all 
sacraments,  when  the  Catholic  believes  that  he  is 
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receiving  into  his  mouth  the  corporal  presence  of 
the  crucified  Christ  Himself,  the  Pope  steps  in, 
and  directs  that  homage  to  the  Holy  See  be  paid 
by  proxy  first. 

From  youth  upwards  the  Roman  Catholic  child 
is  instructed  to  obey  the  directions  of  the  Vatican 
in  preference,  when  occasion  requires,  to  those  of 
his  own  land.  The  Bishop  of  Rome,  the  child 
is  informed,  is  the  last  supreme  judge  on  earth. 
To  his  dominion  all  men  must  bow,  from  the 
king  seated  on  his  throne  to  the  peasant  labouring 
at  his  plough.  Infallible  in  all  matters  of  faith 
and  morals,  the  Pope,  he  is  informed,  must  also 
be  obeyed  in  temporal  affairs.  *  We  are  Catholics 
first,'  confessed  the  late  Lord  Denbigh  (a  convert 
to  Rome),  '  and  Englishmen  afterwards.' 

All  the  lessons  inspired  by  the  heroic  stands, 
made  at  various  periods  before  the  Reformation, 
by  English  Roman  Catholics,  priests  as  well  as 
laymen,  against  the  encroachments  and  aggressions 
of  the  Holy  See,  are  ignored  by  modern  Romanist 
writers  and  teachers.  At  school,  the  Roman 
Catholic  child  is  induced  to  believe  that  from 
the  Synod  of  Whitby  until  half-way  through  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  that  is,  for  a  period  covering 
over  eight  hundred  and  fifty  years,  the  kings  and 
people  of  England  lived  contentedly  together, 
acknowledging  the  Pope  as  their  supreme  guide 
in  affairs  temporal,  as  well  as  theological.  Of  the 
true  story  of  how  such  sagacious  and  patriotic 
rulers  as  William  the  Conqueror,  the  second  Henry, 
and  the  first  Edward,  with  the  great  mass  of  the 
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nation  behind  them  in  each  case,  refused  to 
submit  to  the  tyranny  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  the 
child  is  furnished  with  no  account  whatever. 

In  the  construction  of  Magna  Charta,  several  of 
the  highest  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  in  the  land 
coalesced  with  the  barons  to  force  the  wretched 
John  to  insert  provisions  protecting  the  realm 
against  the  usurpations  of  the  Roman  Pontiffs ;  yet 
all  knowledge  of  this  too  is  concealed. 

The  definition  of  one  of  the  most  novel  Roman 
Catholic  doctrines  as  an  obligatory  article  of  faith 
has  recently  tended  towards  the  development  of 
the  pretensions  of  the  Holy  See ;  I  refer  to  the 
dogma  of  Papal  Infallibility.  Summoning  the 
General  Council  to  Rome  in  1869-70,  for  the 
purpose  of  defining  this  dogma,  was  indeed,  to 
speak  plainly,  a  political  stratagem,  from  beginning 
to  end.  But,  so  far  as  modern  England  is  con 
cerned,  the  mischief  goes  further  back  than  1870. 
It  dates  back  practically  to  the  open  return,  after 
the  passing  of  the  Catholic  Emancipation  Act,  in 
1829,  of  the  Jesuits  to  this  country.  Since  their 
accession  to  power,  there  has  been  little  liberty 
allowed  to  the  English  Catholic  laity.  It  is  not 
widely  known,  but  is,  nevertheless,  a  fact,  that 
it  was  the  wish  of  the  vast  majority  of  English 
Catholics  at  the  time,  that  the  Emancipation  Act 
would  prohibit  the  return  of  the  Jesuits,  or  rather 
their  settlement  in  these  islands  in  force,  and  the 
clauses  in  that  Act  rendering  illegal  the  presence 
of  a  Jesuit  in  England  were  hailed  with  joy  by 
the  great  body  of  Catholic  laymen.  Unfortunately, 
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however,  those  clauses  have  never  been  enforced, 
and  have,  in  fact,  remained  a  dead  letter  ever 
since. 

The  British  Roman  Catholic  gentry  of  the  reign 
of  George  IV,  understood  clearly  what  would 
happen  if  the  Jesuits  were  allowed  their  own 
way.  They  knew  but  too  well  how  the  old 
Catholic  position  in  these  islands  had  been  ruined 
by  the  company  of  Loyola.  The  blood  of  many 
martyrs  is  upon  the  heads  of  Jesuit  politicians, 
who,  over  and  over  again,  prevented  an  arrange 
ment  being  arrived  at  between  the  government  and 
the  Roman  Catholics.  Parsons,  Garnett,  and  Petre, 
in  the  reigns  respectively  of  Elizabeth,  James  I., 
and  James  II.,  working  secretly  in  the  endeavour 
to  give  the  Society  of  Jesus  control  over  the 
Roman  Church  in  England,  by  their  crimes,  their 
mendacity,  their  treason,  and  their  selfishness,  were 
the  chief  cause  of  the  failure  of  their  co-religionists 
to  be  allowed  to  live  in  peace.  These  three  men, 
who  were  supported  by  a  host  of  fellow  conspirators, 
and  who  acted  under  the  direct  orders  of  the  general 
of  their  Society,  were  despicable  traitors.  Robert 
Parsons,  the  greatest  and  most  unscrupulous  of  the 
English  Jesuits,  was  one  of  King  Philip's  chief 
advisers  in  the  preparation  and  descent  of  the 
Spanish  Armada  against  our  shores.  Father 
Garnett  (recent  research  has  conclusively  proved) 
was  well  aware  of  the  manufacture  of  the  Gun 
powder  Plot,  and  his  knowledge  of  the  fact 
was  not  merely  derived  under  the  seal  of  the 
confessional,  as  he  himself  equivocated  that  it 
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was.  To  Petre,  James  II.  owed  the  loss  of  his 
crown,  and  his  co-religionists  in  England  the 
prolongation  of  the  penal  laws. 

If  the  latter-day  Jesuits  had  renounced  the 
teachings  of  Parsons,  Garnett,  and  Petre,  our 
criticisms  would  not  be  necessary,  but,  unfortun 
ately,  they  have  not.  Among  them  Parsons  is  still 
venerated  almost  as  a  saint ;  Garnett  is  still  held 
as  a  martyr,  and  an  appeal  to  Rome  has  been 
made  on  behalf  of  his  beatification.  The  Jesuits 
are  not  ashamed  of  either  of  these  bad  men. 
When,  indeed,  one  of  the  most  illustrious  of  English 
Jesuits,  a  convert  from  the  Church  of  England,  was 
lately  engaged  in  writing  a  history  of  the  stormy 
times  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  he  found  that  any 
defence  of  Parsons  was  hopeless,  and  considered, 
therefore,  that  the  most  proper  course  was  to 
make  a  frank  admission  of  the  fact.  But  he  was 
not  allowed  to  do  so,  and  complained  bitterly  to 
a  friend  that  '  They  will  not  let  me  write  the 
truth ! '  The  use  of  equivocation  as  practised  and 
taught  by  Garnett,  Southwell,  and  their  colleagues, 
is  still  defended  in  the  warmest  terms  by  the 
Jesuits  of  our  day. 

Acting  on  the  old  political  lines,  the  Jesuits  still 
strive  to  render  the  possession  of  all  liberty  im 
possible  to  an  English  Romanist.  Since  the  death 
of  Cardinal  Manning  down  to  the  time  of  the 
writing  of  these  pages,  they  have  controlled  the 
management  of  the  arch-diocese  of  Westminster. 
Politicians  one  and  all,  they  are  aiming  to  establish 
in  Great  Britain  an  Italianised  Church,  to  be  as 

Q 
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much  subject  to  the  Papacy  as  it  was  in  the  darkest 
period  of  the  despotism  of  King  John,  but  to  be 
governed  in  reality  by  their  own  Society.  In  the 
face  of  such  manoeuvring,  can  we  be  surprised  at 
the  declaration  of  a  distinguished  living  cardinal 
that  '  Patriotism  is  one  of  the  chief  difficulties  with 
which  We  (the  Holy  See)  have  to  contend '  ?  No 
wonder,  then,  if  the  orders  emanating  from  head 
quarters  are  devised  with  the  object  of  stamping 
out  all  true  patriotic  sympathies,  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  layman  in  England  should  find  it  im 
possible  to  be  both  a  devout  Churchman  and  a  free 
man  at  the  same  time. 

It  is  evident  that  there  can  be  no  real  liberty 
for  English  Romanists,  so  long  as  the  Jesuits  are 
permitted  to  hold  the  education  of  the  young 
amongst  the  aristocratic  and  wealthy  classes.  In 
Beaumont  College,  at  Old  Windsor,  they  possess  a 
school,  which  is  aptly  called  the  'Catholic  Eton'; 
in  Stonyhurst,  in  Lancashire,  they  possess  one  of 
the  most  magnificent  educational  establishments 
that  has  ever  been  raised  in  any  country  in  any 
age.  Against  their  mode  of  teaching  we  have 
nothing  to  say;  on  the  contrary,  in  it  we  have 
very  much  to  envy.  But  their  mode  of  discipline 
is  objectionable  in  the  extreme,  and  totally  opposed 
to  English  principles.  The  Jesuit  detective  system 
of  furtively  spying  upon  their  boys,  whose  actions 
are  secretly  watched,  and  whose  words  are  over 
heard  at  all  hours,  is  detestable,  and  such 
espionage  should  never  have  been  instituted 
by  the  authorities  of  their  Order.  The  Jesuit 
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trusts  nobody,  believes  nobody,  fears  nobody,  loves 
nobody.  He  is  merely  an  unfeeling  machine. 

Much  as  there  is  to  admire  in  the  noble  and 
devoted  manner  in  which  the  Jesuits  carry  out 
their  duties  as  priests,  in  administering  the  sacra 
ments,  and  in  looking  after  the  individual  members 
of  their  congregations,  their  presence  in  our  islands 
is,  nevertheless,  a  scandal  and  an  insult.  In  times 
past,  this  extraordinary  society  has  openly  spoken 
and  written  in  favour  of  the  lawfulness  of  regicide,1 
in  favour  of  the  lawfulness  of  equivocation,  and 
in  favour  of  the  end  justifying  the  means.  It 
despatched  the  Spanish  Armada  against  us, 
remained  a  silent  witness  of  Catesby's  treason 
able  and  diabolical  preparations,  openly  defied  the 
Vatican  in  urging  on  James  II.  to  his  ruin,  and 
became  strongly  suspected  of  having  caused  the 
murder,  by  slow  poison,  of  Clement  XIV.,  one  of 
the  noblest  Pontiffs  that  ever  sat  in  Peter's  chair, 
and  who  was  a  great  admirer  of  England  and  its 
people.  Expelled  from  France,  generally  detested 
in  Spain  and  Portugal,  suppressed  in  Germany, 
distrusted  in  Italy,  the  Society  of  Jesus  has  quietly 
built  up  a  new  stronghold  in  heretic  England. 

In  the  government  of  his  Church,  the  Roman 
Catholic  layman  is  allowed  to  have  no  voice.  No 
matter  what  may  be  his  social  position,  he  has 

1  As  it  is  a  favourite  Jesuit  equivocation  that  Mariana's 
book,  which  extols  regicide,  merely  represented  his  own  private 
opinions,  I  beg  to  point  out  that  both  editions  of  his 
work,  published  in  1605  and  1611,  bear  the  imprimatur  of 
*  Cum  privilegio  .  .  .  permissu  superiorum! 
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to  give  way  to  the  '  secular '  or  '  regular '  priest, 
even  if  he  be  a  nobleman  of  high  rank  and  the 
priest  the  son  of  a  peasant  (as  is  frequently  the  case 
in  Ireland).  When  he  visits  Rome  and  seeks  an 
audience  of  the  Pope,  he  has  to  attend,  in  broad 
daylight,  attired  in  evening  dress,  and  kneeling, 
kiss  the  papal  shoe.  Did  Christ  ever  exact  such 
homage  from  His  disciples  :  Christ,  who  proclaimed 
that  His  kingdom  was  not  of  this  world?  Yet 
this  Italian  politician  claims  the  whole  earth  as 
the  private  property  of  the  Vatican  !  On  Sundays, 
in  his  own  parish  church,  the  Catholic  layman  has 
frequently  to  listen  to  the  most  absurd  Ultra 
montane,  papal  encyclicals,  read  out  from  the 
pulpit,  often  conveying  matter  totally  repugnant 
to  an  English  citizen.  When  the  two  monstrously 
novel  dogmas  of  the  '  Immaculate  Conception  of 
the  Mother  of  God'  and  the  'Infallibility  of  the 
Pope  speaking  ex  cathedr&j  were  defined  as 
articles  of  faith,  the  laity  was  not  even  consulted 
at  all.  In  the  case  of  the  latter  dogma,  the 
resolution  in  its  favour  was  carried  by  the  back 
stairs  influence  of  the  Jesuits  and  Ultramontanes, 
distinctly  against  the  wish  of  at  least  three-fifths 
of  the  whole  Roman  Catholic  world.  But  this  is 
not  all,  for  it  will  not,  I  hear,  be  very  long  before 
the  Papacy  will  define  as  an  article  of  faith  the 
ridiculous  fairy-tale  of  the  Corporal  Assumption  of 
the  Virgin  Mary  into  heaven.  Before  defining 
this  too,  we  may  be  sure,  the  laity  will  not  be 
previously  consulted. 

During  late  years,  the  autocratic  fashion  exercised 
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in  the  selection  of  bishops  to  fill  the  English  sees, 
by  the  Popes,  has  been  especially  remarkable.  In 
many  instances  the  Pope,  who  knows  nothing  of 
England  or  of  English  life,1  has  foisted  some 
unpopular  ecclesiastic  as  bishop  upon  a  diocese, 
in  defiance  of  the  express  wishes  of  its  clergy ;  the 
laity,  of  course,  not  being  consulted.  Thus  when, 
after  Wiseman's  death,  the  names  of  three  candidates 
to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the  arch-diocese  were  sent 
to  Rome  by  the  Chapter,  Pio  Nono  tore  the  paper 
up  with  his  own  hands,  and  appointed  another 
man  whom  the  diocese  did  not  want.  In  this 
case  I  do  not  say  that  in  appointing  Manning, 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  far  weightier  claims  of 
Archbishop  Errington,  the  Pope  made  a  bad  choice, 
but  he  acted  in  an  unjust  and  tyrannical  manner, 
all  the  same.  So  late  as  in  the  year  1901,  when 
Dr  Bagshawe  resigned  the  See  of  Nottingham,  Leo 
XIII.  ignored  the  three  candidates  whose  names 
were  sent  to  him  as  Dtgnissimus,  Dignior,  and 
Dignus,  and  appointed  instead  Dr  Brindle. 

Again,  I  do  not  say  that  the  Pope  made  an 
unfortunate  choice,  but  I  merely  quote  these 
instances  in  illustration  of  how  little  liberty  is 
allowed  to  British  Roman  Catholics,  when  they 
are  not  permitted  to  have  any  power  in  the 
appointment  of  their  ecclesiastics,  but  must  submit 
to  the  dictation  of  the  Vatican.  Even,  indeed, 
when  Newman,  who  performed  greater  services  for 

1  'England,'  says  a  very  able  Roman  Catholic  priest  and 
historian,  in  a  recent  work,  'has  always  been  a  puzzle  to 
Rome.' 
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the  Church  of  Rome  than  have  ever  been  wrought 
by  any  Englishman  since  the  Reformation,  was 
given  a  cardinal's  hat,  immense  opposition  was 
organised  first  in  certain  quarters  against  the 
bestowal  of  this  honour;  and  it  was  well  under 
stood  that  as  long  as  Pio  Nono  lived  Newman 
would  never  have  been  elected  a  member  of  the 
Sacred  College. 

Finally,  when,  after  having  been  over  thirty 
years  a  Catholic  priest,  Newman  at  length  was 
elevated  to  the  ranks  of  the  Sacred  College,  no 
episcopal  authority  accompanied  the  promotion, 
and  he  remained  till  his  death  merely  a  simple 
father  of  the  Edgbaston  congregation  of  the 
Oratory  of  St  Philip  Neri.  It  says  much  for 
Newman's  loyalty  and  devotion  to  Roman  Catholi 
cism  that,  taking  into  consideration  the  abominable 
treatment  which  he  had  received  at  the  hands  of 
both  Cardinal  Manning  and  Pio  Nono  (not  to 
mention  other  important  names),  he  did  not  for 
sake  the  Church  of  his  adoption,  and  return  to 
that  of  his  first  love. 

Only  those  who  have  actually  undergone  the 
ordeal  can  realise  how  great  a  trial  it  is  to  separate 
from  the  communion  of  a  Faith  so  grandly  organ 
ised  and  so  far-reaching  in  every  detail  as  is  the 
Church  of  Rome.  To  do  so  is  to  discontinue 
devoted  friendships ;  to  sever  firm  and  faithful 
ties ;  to  cloud  the  memory  of  many  old  and 
cherished  recollections ;  to  embark  in  a  frail  boat 
upon  the  stormy  seas  that  wash  between  the  float 
ing  ship  and  the  far-off  shore;  to  turn  deaf  ears 
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for  ever  to  the  glorious  music  of  the  Mass,  and 
the  sweet  singing  of  the  Salutaris  Hostia ;  to 
snap  at  one  blow  the  links  binding  together  the 
old  life  and  the  new ;  to  lose  the  counsel  and 
goodwill  of  many  wise  and  holy  men ;  to  see 
dissolved  before  the  vision,  in  a  moment,  the  day 
dreams  of  a  lifetime ;  to  land  eventually  in  a  new 
country,  there  to  seek  fresh  customs,  fresh  friends, 
a  fresh  future,  and  a  fresh  Faith.  Nevertheless,  it 
is  worth  all  this.  Worth  it,  alas !  and  much  more 
than  worth  it !  It  is  to  shake  off  the  bonds  of  serf 
dom,  and  become  a  free  man.  With  all  humility, 
and  in  full  consciousness  of  all  my  errors,  and  all 
my  sins,  I  still  can  venture  to  declare,  in  the  noble 
words  of  Tennyson's  Cranmer,  that 

'Step  after  step, 

Through  many  voices  crying  right  and  left, 
Have  I  climbed  back  into  the  primal  Church, 
And  stand  within  the  porch,  and  Christ  with  me.' 

SIGMA. 


NOTE  A 

A  VERY  remarkable  statement  was  made  by  Cardinal 
Wiseman  in  his  Lectures  on  the  Principal  Doctrines 
and  Practices  of  the  Catholic  Church^  pp.  18,  19: — 

I  have  told  you  that  in  perusing  the  works  of 
men  who  have,  within  these  few  years,  become 
members  of  the  Catholic  Church,  men  of  talent 
and  erudition,  I  have  hardly  found  two  of  them 
agree  upon  the  grounds  which  they  record  as 
having  induced  them  to  embrace  the  Catholic 
religion.  But  I  have  also  read  similar  works  on 
the  other  side,  purporting  to  give  the  grounds 
upon  which  several  individuals  have  abandoned  the 
Catholic  Church  and  become  members  of  some 
Protestant  Communion.  ,  .  .  Now  I  have  read 
many  of  these,  and  have  noted  instead  of  the  rich 
variety  of  motives  which  have  brought  learned  men 
to  the  Catholic  Church,  there  is  a  sad  meagreness 
of  reasoning  in  them ;  indeed,  that  they  all,  without 
exception,  give  me  but  one  argument. 

The  history  in  every  case  is  simply  this :  that 
the  individual  by  some  chance  or  other — probably 
through  the  ministry  of  some  pious  person — became 
possessed  of  the  Word  of  God,  of  the  Bible;  that 
he  perused  this  book ;  that  he  could  not  find  in  it 
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Transubstantiation  or  Auricular  Confession ;  that 
he  could  not  discover  in  it  one  word  of  Purgatory 
or  of  worshipping  images.  He  perhaps  goe-s  to 
the  priest  and  tells  him  that  he  cannot  find  these 
doctrines  in  the  Bible.  His  priest  argues  with  him, 
and  endeavours  to  convince  him  that  he  should 
shut  up  the  book  that  is  leading  him  astray. 

(But)  he  perseveres,  he  abandons  the  communion 
of  the  Church  of  Rome — that  is,  as  it  is  commonly 
expressed,  the  errors  of  the  Church — and  becomes 
a  Protestant. 


NOTE  B 

THE  CONFESSIONAL 

I  DO  not  wish  to  say  anything  concerning  the 
immorality  of  the  Confessional,  or  of  the  usual 
evils  said  to  be  connected  with  it.  That  dark  side 
of  the  matter  is  not  unknown  to  me,  but  has  been 
studiously  avoided  in  this  book.  It  has,  however, 
not  been  sufficiently  noticed  that  habitual  confession 
tends  to  become  a  merely  mechanical  process.  Not 
long  ago,  I  myself  timed  some  confessions  which 
were  being  made  in  a  large  church  at  Lille,  in 
France,  and  found  that  the  average  time  occupied 
was  two  minutes,  or  somewhat  less. 


NOTE  C 

MODERN  ROMAN  VIEWS  ON  TRANSUBSTAN- 
TIATION  AND  SACERDOTALISM 

THE  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  in  his  address  to  his 
synod  (1898),  calls  attention  to  a  very  favourite, 
but  very  awful,  phrase  in  common  modern  use.  He 
spoke  as  follows :  '  I  recently  met  with  a  strange 
instance  in  an  otherwise  pleasant  description  of  a 
French  Seminary  in  a  Roman  Catholic  periodical. 
The  visitor  asked  why  certain  less  comfortable 
rooms  were  specially  sought  after  by  the  students. 
The  explanation  given  was,  "because  from  them  it 
was  possible  to  look  into  the  church,  and  so  hold 
converse  with  the  prisoner  of  the  tabernacle? ' 

The  following  extracts  are  given  in  the  Foreign 
Church  Chronicle,  March  I,  1898.  Cardinal  Vaughan 
defines  the  priesthood  to  be  a  power  through  which 
a  man  is  enabled,  'by  means  of  the  words  of  con 
secration,  to  cause  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ 
to  become  present  under  the  appearances  of  bread 
and  wine,  and  to  offer  them  up  sacrificially.  .  .  . 
He  is  a  priest  solely  because  he  has  the  office  and 
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power  of  effecting  the  real  objective  Presence  on 
the  altar  of  the  true  Body  and  Blood  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  thereby  offering  Him  up  in  sacrifice'  The 
cardinal  and  his  friends  speak  plainly.  Le 
Manreze  du  Pretre,  which  is  the  standard  pitch 
up  to  which  many  of  the  French  priests  are  tuned 
in  their  annual  retreats,  speaks  more  plainly. 
1  What  is  the  priest  ? '  it  asks ;  and  the  reply  is 
1  He  is  at  once  God  and  man.'  Addressing  priests, 
it  continues,  '  Your  creation,  your  daily  creation,  is 
no  less  than  the  Word  Himself  made  flesh.'  '  I 
do  not  flatter  you  with  pious  hyperboles  when  I 
call  you  gods.'  'You  are  creators,  as  Mary  was, 
when  she  co-operated  in  the  Incarnation.'  'God 
can  make  other  universes,  but  He  cannot  make 
under  the  sun  a  greater  action  than  your  sacrifice.' 
'We  are  far  above  the  Cherubim  and  Seraphim.' 
*  Jesus  dwells  under  your  lock  and  key ;  His 
audiences  are  opened  and  closed  by  you.  He  does 
not  move  without  your  permission ;  He  does  not 
bless  without  your  concurrence.  He  gives  only  by 
your  hands,  and  this  dependence  is  so  dear  to  Him 
that  in  more  than  1800  years  He  has  not  for  one 
instant  escaped  from  the  Church  to  return  to  His 
Father's  glory.' 

Nor  is  this  teaching  confined  to  France  and 
Roman  Catholic  England.  A  priest  called  Vianney, 
of  Lippstadt,  in  Germany,  writes  as  follows :  '  Go 
to  make  confession  to  an  angel,  or  to  the  Virgin 
Mary.  Will  they  absolve  you?  No.  The  Virgin 
cannot  transform  the  Host  into  Her  Divine  Son. 
If  there  were  200  angels  here,  they  could  not  absolve 
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you.     A  priest,  poor  as  he  may  be,  can  do  so.     He 
can  say   to  you,  'Go  in  peace;  I  pardon  you.' 
'  Look  at  the  power  of  the  priest ;  the  word  of  the 
priest   makes   a   God   of  a   piece  of  bread ;  that  is 
more  than  creating  the  world.' 


THE  END 
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By  the  Bishop  of  Durham 

Thoughts  for  the  Sundays  of  the  Year 

By  the  Right  Rev.  HANDLEY  C.  G.  MOULE,  D.D.,  Bishop  of 
Durham.  With  a  Photogravure  Portrait  of  the  Author. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  33.  6d,  Presentation  Edition,  padded 
paste  grain,  6s.  net. 

"  It  is  an  interesting  coincidence  that  when  Dr  Moule's  appointment  is  being 
hailed  with  satisfaction  by  all  sections  of  the  community,  there  should  issue  from 
his  pen  a  book— prepared  before  there  was  any  thought  of  his  preferment— in  which 
his  true  sympathy  with  all  who  are  in  Christ  is  frankly  expressed.  If  we  assume 
that  unconsciously  to  himself  Dr  Moule  was  preparing  a  manifesto  of  the  spirit  in 
which  he  enters  on  his  new  sphere,  'Thoughts  for  the  Sundays  of  the  Year  '  may 
be  hailed  as  a  cause  for  almost  national  congratulation." — Christian. 

"  There  is  not  a  chapter  in  the  book  which  does  not  yield  some  wise  direction, 
some  searching  or  some  bracing  thought.  We  have  rarely  met  a  devotional  volume 
of  more  solid  value." — Record. 

"  It  contains  admirable  examples  of  Dr  Moule's  clear  insight  into  the  deeper 
meanings  of  Scripture,  and  his  ability  to  throw  new  and  suggestive  sidelights  upon 
even  the  most  familiar  passages." — Rock. 

"  Devout  readers  will  find  here  '  refreshment '  to  their  hearts  and  souls  in  many 
varieties  of  spiritual  experience." — Guardian. 

"  It  is  a  goodly  cluster  from  Eshcol,  and  no  Christian  should  fail  to  possess 
it,."— English  Churchman. 

"There  is  no  living  theologian  who  is  better  qualified  to  write  such  a  work 
than  Dr  Moule." — Spectator. 

"  Most  helpful  meditations,  characterised  by  fine  exposition,  wedded  to  an 
admirable  style,  and  saturated  with  a  beautiful  spirit  of  devotion." — Examiner. 

"'The  secret  of  the  Lord'  is  with  the  writer,  and  kindred  spirits  will  find 
very  welcome  light  and  refreshment  in  his  chapters." — Life  of  Faith. 

"Dr  Moule's  reflections  are  invariably  illuminating  and  suggestive."— Leeds 
Mercury. 

How  can  the  Individual  Soul  Approach  God? 

By  the  Right  Rev.  the  BiSHOP  OF  DURHAM.  2d.  each,  in  stiff 
paper  cover. 

A  very  valuable  argument  on  this  important  question— the  individual  approach 
to  God.  It  is  addressed  to  thoughtful  readers,  and  will  give  to  them  ample  food 
for  thought. 

The  Supper  of  the  Lord 

By  the  Right  Rev.  the  BISHOP  OF  DURHAM.  3d.  each,  in  stiff 
paper  cover. 

This  is  a  learned,  devout,  and  masterly  treatise  on  a  most  important  subject, 
written  with  all  the  fervour  and  power  of  the  learned  author. 
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By  the  late  Bishop  of  London 

THE   STORY   OF   SOME 

ENGLISH    SHIRES 

By  the  late  MANDELL  CREIGHTON,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  London. 
Author  of  "Queen  Elizabeth,"  "A  History  of  the  Papacy." 
&c.  Demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  6s.  net. 

"  Few  historians  have  paid  more  attention  than  Dr  Creighton  to  local  history 
in  its  larger  aspects.  Few  possess  a  happier  gift  of  exhibiting  the  particular 
history  of  each  county  or  district,  alike  in  its  local  characteristics  and  its  organic 
relation  to  the  large  history  of  England.  He  never  forgets  the  relation  of  part  to 
whole,  nor  overlooks  the  individuality  which  belongs  to  the  part." — Times. 

"  Every  intelligent  Englishman  who  loves  the  history  of  his  country  will 
welcome  the  late  Bishop  of  London's  story  of  these  English  Shires." — Gimrdian. 

"  There  is  not  a  superfluous  phraso5  each  paragraph  is  pregnant  with  informa 
tion,  and  the  whole  is  well  balanced ;  Dr  Creighton's  intellectual  powers  were  of 
exceptional  width." — Literature. 

"  Fine  scholarship,  adequate  knowledge,  and  an  easy  stylo  of  writing  are 
rarely  combined.  All  these  qualities  were  conspicuous  in  the  late  Dr  Creighton's 
work,  and  we  therefore  welcome  this  re-issue." — Athenwum. 

"  This  simple  and  clear  reprint  of  Dr  Creighton's  work  is  most  welcome,  and 
will  be  a  useful  addition  to  many  a  library  and  bookshelf." — Morning  Post. 

"  A  happy  combination  of  accuracy  and  picturesqueness." — Spectator. 

A  New  Book  of  Family  Prayer 

THY    HEART'S    DESIRE 

By  Rev.  G.  S.  BARRETT,  D.D. ;  the  Rev.  G.  E.  ASKER,  M.A. ; 
the  late  Rev.  WM.  ROBERTS,  B.A.,  and  others.  Edited  by  the 
Rev.  RICHARD  LOVETT,  M.A.  Large  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt 
(red  edges),  6s. ;  also  in  paste  grain,  limp,  93.  net ;  paste 
grain,  yapp,  los.  6d.  net. 

In  this  publication  an  effort  has  been  made  to  produce  a  thoroughly  satis 
factory  book  for  family  worship.  It  contains  prayers  for  every  morning  and 
evening  throughout  thirteen  weeks,  with  appropriate  Scripture  readings.  Great 
care  has  been  taken  to  render  the  text  acceptable  alike  to  members  of  the  Church 
of  England  and  also  of  the  Evangelical  Free  Churches.  The  names  of  the  writers 
of  the  great  bulk  of  the  prayers  are  a  guarantee  of  the  true  catholicity  of  the  book. 
There  are  a  few  additional  prayers  for  special  seasons,  such  as  the  New  Year  and 
Good  Friday,  and  some  of  the  important  events  in  family  life.  Much  time  and 
trouble  have  been  devoted  to  make  the  book  as  attractive  as  possible  to  the  eye 
and  serviceable  for  everyday  use. 
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Some  Protestant  Works 

Evangelical  Belief 

By  JOHN  BROADHURST  NICHOLS.    Crown  8vo.    Cloth  gilt,  as.  6d. 

"It  is  the  work  of  a  scholar  and  a  writer.  Its  subject  has  been  hotly  con 
tested  and  thoroughly  sifted  of  late ;  and  yet  Mr  Nichols  is  neither  partisan  nor 
stale.  His  exposition  of  '  Justification  by  Faith '  is  a  theological  contribution  of 
striking  value.  His  faith  in  the  Evangelical  Religion  is  as  strong  as  his  grasp  of 
its  meaning.  For  our  part,  this  is  the  book  we  recommend— not  the  polemical, 
but  the  expository — in  the  present  crisis." — Expository  Times. 

On  the  Protestant  question,  Mr  Nichols  has  undoubtedly  produced  '  the 
book  of  the  season."' — English  Churchman. 

Romanism 

A  Doctrinal  and  Historical  Examination  of  the  Creed  of  Pope 
Pius  IV.  By  the  Rev.  Canon  JENKINS,  M.A.  Crown  Svo. 
Cloth,  5s. 

A  minute  historical  and  doctrinal  criticism  of  the  creed  of  Pius  IV.  The  aiui 
is  to  show  that  modern  Roman  Catholicism  is  contrary  not  only  to  the  New 
Testament,  but  also  to  the  earlier  Roman  Church.  The  name  of  the  author  is  a 
warrant  for  the  exhaustive  and  erudite  treatment  of  the  subject. 

The  English  Reformation  of  the  Sixteenth 
Century 

With  chapters  on  Monastic  England,  and  the  Wycliffite  Reforma 
tion.  Illustrated  by  Maps  and  Portraits.  By  the  Rev.  W.  H. 
BECKETT.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth  gilt,  35.  6d. 

Preludes  to  the  Reformation 

From  Dark  to  Dawn  in  Europe.  By  Rev.  Canon  PENNINGTON, 
author  of  "The  Life  of  Wycliffe,"  &c.  Illustrated.  Crown 
Svo.  Cloth  gilt,  2s.  6d. 

The    Writings    of   St    Patrick,    the   Apostle    of 
Ireland 

A  revised  translation  with  notes,  critical  and  historical.  By  Rev. 
C.  H.  H.  WRIGHT,  D.D.  Fcap.  Svo.  Cloth,  2s. 

The  Genuine  Writings  of  St  Patrick,  the  Apostle 
of  Ireland 

A  revised  translation,  with  a  sketch  of  his  life.  By  Rev.  C.  H.  H. 
WRIGHT,  D.D.  Paper,  sd. 
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Some  Protestant  Works— continued 

The  Papal  Attempt  to  Re-Convert  England 

By  One  born  and  nurture*!  in  Roman  Catholicism.  Crown  8vo. 
Cloth  gilt,  is.  6d. 

This  book  contrasts  sharply  the  claims  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  to  be 
the  only  true  and  infallible  Church,  with  its  past  history  and  teaching.  It  shows 
that,  judged  by  its  fruits  in  the  ages  that  are  gone,  these  claims  are  audacious  and 
untrue;  and  that  the  Catholic  Truth  Society  of  to-day  seeks  to  win  over  the 
English  people  by  discreetly  ignoring  the  past. 

The  Communion  and  Communicant 

By  the  late  Canon  HOARE,  author  of  "  Strength  in  Quietness,"  £c. 
Fcap.  8vo.  Paper  covers,  is. 

This  little  booklet  has  been  reprinted  in  the  hope  that  many  readers  will  find 
it  helpful,  not  only  for  their  spiritual  edification  in  relation  to  the  Communion, 
but  also  as  conveying  Scriptural  and  sound  views  of  the  Lord's  Supper  at  a  time 
when  the  whole  question  is  once  again  the  subject  of  strong  controversy. 

A  Primer  of  Roman  Catholicism 

The  Doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Rome  Briefly  Examined  in  the 
Light  of  Scripture.  By  the  Rev.  CHARLES  H.  H.  WRIGHT, 
D.D.  With  Illustrations,  and  a  Facsimile  of  a  Tetzel  Indul 
gence.  Third  Edition,  Revised.  Fcap.  8vo.  Cloth  gilt,  is. 

"  This  is  a  remarkably  useful  book." — British  Weekly. 

"Dr  Wright  puts  the  extreme  Protestant  views  with  less  than  the  usual 
malice,  and  more  than  the  usual  knowledge." — Saturday  Review. 

"  The  best  text-book  for  Protestant  classes  that  we  have  seen."— Christian 
World. 


The  Service  of  the  Mass  in  the  Greek  and  Roman 
Churches 

By  the  Rev.  C.  H.  H.  WRIGHT,  D.D.    With  Illustrations.    Crown 
8vo.     Limp  cloth,  is  ;  or  in  paper  covers,  8d. 

Dr  Wright  gives  in  a  compact  form  a  full  and  clear  account  of  the 
ceremony  of  the  mass  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  Churches.  He  shows  what  the 
different  parts  of  the  service  are  intended  to  symbolise.  He  contrasts  it  with  the 
simple  words  of  the  New  Testament,  and  shows  how  far  both  Churches  have 
wandered  from  the  true  observance  and  meaning  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 
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